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INTRODUCTORT OBSERVATIONS. 



CoNCEHKiNG the poetieal excellence of the work be- 
[^ (ore lis, critics have expressed diverse, and even quite 

opposite opinions : some, rather unwisely, both for them- 
selves and for the gifted author, have ranked it with 
; " Paradise Losfr—the production of one of the maturest, 

most classical, and most opulent of modem minds ; while 
others, no less unwisely and unfairly, have seemed to 
take a strange satisfaction in depreciating it, perhaps on 
^^ this very account, far below its Just rank in the literary 

scale. All admit, however, that it abounds in passages 
of uncommon excellence, both of matter and style, suffi- 
cient to commend tlie w<>^]ln its^jentirqn^^t^ .continued 
popular favor and esteem/ ' *-' ^' - '• *"* • - • *- 

That it has enjoyed, froirtjtriifeit |^!iibiicaty)n to the 
present day, a most remarl^a'i)ld;|)(5ptilarity, will be de- 
nied by none ; that it deaBr^^-w6y,l*ert4i|>3t;<)n account of 
its intrinsic worth — ^for the value bf its thoughts, for the 
grandeur and comprehensiveness of its range of topics, 
and for the numberless poetic beauties which adorn its 
pages — we fully believe ; and to render it, if possible, 
somewhat more attractive and useful to the popular and 
youthfui mind, it is now first published with the impor- 
tant aocompaniment of Critical Observations, selected 
from respectable Beviews, and also with explanatoiy 
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and illustrative Notes, in which are introduced some of 
the most interesting incidents in the life of the author, 
and in the history of the composition of this celebrated 
Poem, which is given more at length at the end of the 
volume. The " Critical Observations" are derived from 
Gilfillan's Literary Miscellany, Blackwood^s (Edinburgh) 
Magazine, and the Spirit of the Pilgrims, while among 
the notes will be found some of the most important and 
judicious of the criticisms, relating to this poem, in the 
North American Review. In selecting Ihese Critical 
Observations, I have not culled out only such as were 
favorable, but have introduced all those of an opposite 
character that seemed to have been made with even a 
moderate share of candor and fairness. A concise, but 
quite satisfectory sketch of the author's life, taken from 
the; Christian Review, gives additional interest and value 
to this edition. 

In view of the fact that the poem has been extensively 
used in common-schools and in higher seminaries, as a 
text-book for parsing, an endeavor has now been made 
to prepare tbei poeto^' iA its/jW|^t form, to answer much 
higher pufpOs^^anta cSufse •of' education. As a great 
convenience, whvfhet*nifd:lika text-book, or for individ- 
ual perusal, th6*Jpoeni ^^ftrf^l^^n divided into paragraphs 
of moderate l^n^tlf/v'^VfiiA^^ supplied with running 
titles, indicating the principal subjects of each, and thus 
affording a ready key to every part of the work. The 
ftill Index, at the close of the volume, is another prop- 
erty peculiar to this edition. 

: To some readers, the poem would be more attractive, 
if in some of its parts it were less theological and didac- 
tic — ^less solemn in its tone, and less severe upon human 
character and conduct ; bi^t it may justly be pbserve4 
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that every lover of truth, and especially of Bible truth, 
must regard this poem with especial interest for the at- 
tractive manner in which the infallible statements of the 
sacred writers, concerning man's character, history, and 
destiny, are herein set forth. On this account, it seems 
to be a book most desirable to be read and studied by 
the young. like the Bible itself, it is highly pleasing 
to the youthfiil mind, not yet contaminated by the poi- 
son of a corrupt and skeptical literature. The high ana 
varied character of the subjects which it introduces — 
the scenes of thrilling interest, and surpassing grandeur, 
which it depicts with masterly skill — ^its faithful por- 
traiture of vice and of virtue, with their appropriate 
l-etributions — ^its profound thoughtfiilness, and nice dis- 
criminations — ^all these, and other peculiarities, are emi- 
nently suited to enlarge the mind, inform the conscience, 
Tegulate the passions, and rightly shape the moral edu- 
cation of the youthful student of the " Course of Time,^' 
which might, with more appropriateness, have been de- 
nominated " The moral and religious History of Man.'^ 

A recent author, James Scott, D. D., who has. pub- 
lished an agreeable and instructive biography of PoUok, 
and well characterized the poem as a Christian Canticle, 
observes,that " the Reformation of the sixteenth century 
had reconstructed the creed of the primitive Church ; 
the truths of the Gospel had become axioms ; nay, were 
clothed in household words, and uttered through the 
boundaries of the Protestant Church ; but it required 
the magic of song to give them the rich tints which 
please the intellect, and the associations which excite 
tumult among the feelings. Heathenism had produced 
the Eiad, Odyssey, and .^Eneid ; the first, the oldest epic 
poem in the world : Popery, the Divina Comedia and 
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the Gerusalemme Liberata : Pro^tatitism^ tbe Paradise 
Lost, rich not only with the jewelry of aiieient lore, but 
massy with the preciotts stoned of Ohristianity. The 
Greek and Boman poems are syslems of Paganism : the 
Paradise of Dante is the Scholastic Theology of the dark 
ages : Milton's great work is a^issertation oii the temble 
Expulsion from Eden, with its eanseS and consequences ; 
while PoUok's ^ Course of Time* is si poem about Re- 
demption, and is so constructed as to give a befitting 
history of time to an angel. A heathen could le^n the 
way of salvation by reading it. Thetei is unction in it 
to a broken heart, and a barbed arrow to the man of 
pleasure. It stands alone anoong the poems of time . . . ^ 
The poet sought not, like Virgil, to immortalize princes ; 
nor, like Sir Walter Scott, to rescue from oblivioii lui- 
tional legends of love and prowess ; nor, like Words* 
worth, to weave a lay to philosof^^; butj rather^ to 
gamer up in a song the Bible history of Bedemption.^ 

It seems to be an act of simple justice, and of plain 
obligation, here to guard the reader against a gross mis- 
representation of the poem, which is brought forward in 
the Philadelphia edition of the " British Poets;*' The 
writer of the critical notice undertakes to say that P(^ 
lok ^' arrays religion in dark robes^ and considers it U2>- 
necessary to portray her features as both gentle istnd 
beautifol. ^ Her ways are ways of plieaskntness, and all 
her paths are peace.' The poet^ hoir everj exerts himself 
to show how ruggied he Can render the one, and hoW 
gloomy he can make the other. His volume, from be- 
ginning to end, is an awful picture of wrath and ven- 
geance : it contains little to cheer and nothing to gladden ; 
and would tempt the reader to imagine that man was 
created only to be tormented." 



It Is sni-prising that any respectable critic Bhonld ren- 
ture statemettts so glaringly false, and so easy to be 
refuted by a reference to the poem itself. It is not reli- • 
gion, but imerligion— not Tift«e, btrt rice,-— trhich the 
poet '' arrays in dark robes.^ Sis volume, so far from 
being " from beginning to end an awful picture of wrath 
and vengeance," is furnished witli many fine pictures of 
joy, and glAdnesd, and beauty ; and so far from author- 
izing the charge, that he leads the reader ^^ to imagine 
that man was created only to be tormented,'^ he exliib- 
its, in the most eloquent manner, the amazing operations 
of Divine Mercy, to save fallen man from the torments 
to which Justice miglit consign him. To illustrate, for 
example, the lai^ point ; — he thus speaks of the Bible : 

** Tbif Book-^hi« bf4y Book, 011 every \in^ 
MtirkM with ike 8«hI of hi^k divinity ; 
On <«v«ry leaf bedcwM with dnvps uf lova 
Divine^ and witli tiie «t«riMil iMtrHlUry 
And BignatHra of Gw\ Ahiiighty, stnttipfc 
From fii*8t to last — this ray of sncred lights 
Tliid lump, from off the e\'^f lastint^ throne, 
Mercy took down, and, in the night of Time 
l§td(Ml, (iadting on the dark her gracious bow; 
And evermore beseeching men, with tears 
And earne.<t sighs, to read, believe, and live ; 
And tnaity to her voice gave ear, and read. 
Believed, obeyM ; and now, as the Amen, 
True, faithful Witness swore, with snowy robes 
And brantrby palms surround the fount of IHe, 
And drink the streams of immortality, 
Forever happy, and forever young* Bk. IL 367-888. 

In illustration of another ground of defence, we might 
quote from Book V. a great number of passages, which 
cannot be mistaken fot "pi<5tttreB of wrath and ven- 
geance." 



II 



Much beautiful, and exeelleBtj «iid fair 

Wm teen bcueatk tba suti ; but awigfai wn mm 
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More beautiful, cir excellent, or fair 

Than face of faithful friend ; fairest when seen 

In darkest day. And many sounds were sweety 

Most ravishing and pleasant to the ear ; 

But sweeter none than voice of faithtul friend ; 

Sweet always, sweetest heard in loudest storm. 

Some I remember,** ^c. 299-884. 



** And there were too— harp I lift thy voice on high 
And run in rapid numbers o*er the face 
Of Nature's scenery — and there were day 
And night ; and rising sunt, and setting suns ; 
And clouds, that seem*d like chariots of saints, 
By fiery coursers drawn,** Ac, Ac 



** And there were seasons coming evermore. 
And going still, all fair, and always new. 
With bloom, and fruit, and fields of hoary grain. 
And there were hills of flock, and groves of song ; 
And flowery streams, and garden walks embowerd^ 
Where side by side the rose and lily blooni'd. 
And sacred founts,*' d^c, Ac 485-470. 



' And there were childish s|>ort8, and school-boy feati^ 
And school-boy spots, and earnest vows of love, 
Utter'd when passion's Iniisterous tide ran high. 
Sincerely utter'd, though but seldom kept : 
And there were angel looks ; and sacred hours 
Of rapture ; hours that in a moment pass'd. 
And yet were wish'd to last for evermore. 
And venturous exploits,'* Ac., Ac 518-645. 



'Loves, friendships, hopes, and dear remembrances; 
The kind embracings of the heart — and hours 
Of happy thought — and smiles coming to tears — 
And glories of the heaven and starry cope 
Above, and glories of the earth beneath: 
These were the rays that wander d through the gloom 
Of mortal life — swells of the wilderness ; 
Redeeming features in the face of Time." 728-980. 
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And further, if it be necessary to vindicate the au- 
thor against the first charge alleged by the critic, let it 
sufiice, simply, to call the attention of the reader to tlie 
commencement of the Ninth Book, where Religion is 
apostrophized in the following manner : 

" Fairest of those that left the calm of heaven, 
Aod ventured down to man, with words of peace, 
Daughter of Grace I known by whatever name^ 
Religion, Virtue, Piety, or Love 
Of Holiness I the day of thy reward 
Was come. Ah I thou wast long despised : despised 
By those thou wooedst from death to endless life. 
, Modest, and meek, in garments white as those 
Hiat seraphs wear, and countenance as mild 
As Mercy looking on Repentance' tear. 
With eye of purity, now darted up 
To God's eternal throne, now humbly bent 
Upon thyself, and weeping down thy cheek 
That glow'd with universal love immense, 
A tear, pure as the dews that fall in heaven ; 
Id thy left hand, the olive branch, and in 
Thy right, the crown of immortality — 
With noiseless foot thou walkedst the vales of earth, 
Beseeching men from age to age to turn 
From utter death — to turn from woe to bliss ; 
Beseeching evermore, and evermore 
Despised — not evermore despised, not now, 
Not nt the dfly of doom : most lovely then. 
Most honorable then AftpearMst, and moat 
To be desired." 1-25. 



One more illustration of the characteristic manner in 
which the author represents religion, ia taken from an 
other portion of the same book (ix. 845-863) : 

" Beneath a crown of rosy light, — like that 
Which once in Goshen, on the flocks and herds, 
An<l dwellings, smiled, of Jacob, while the land 
Of Nile wtis dark; or like the pillar bright 
Of sacred fire^ that stood above the sons 

1* 
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Of Israel, when they camp'd at midnigfat hj 

' The foot of Horeb, or the desert side 

Oir Sioai,~now the rtghiisous took their place ; 
All iobl their place, who evier wisbM to go 
To heaven^ for heaven's otrn sake ; not one reniaiii*d 
Among the accursed, that e'er desired with all 

" The heart t6 be redeemed ; thai eveir sought 
Submissively to do the will of God, 
However it crbss'd his own : or to escape 
Hell, for aught other than its penal fires. 
All took their plaicie rejoicing, and beheld 
In centre of the cTown 6( golden beams 
That canopied them o'eV, these gracitc^us Words, 
Blushing with tints of love — * Fear not^ my saints/ " 

With this brief vindication of the poet, and this en- 
deavor to place him in a just position^ that his admirable, 
though by no means faultless, poem may be read with- 
out prejudice, be the more fully appreciated^ and thus 
rendered the more useftil, the present edition of it is now 
sent forth, as an humble companion of the Milton, Young, 
Thomson, and Cowper, prepared on the same general 
plan, to iheet the wants, not of the critical and learned, 
but of the general reader, and of schools. It has been 
thought, also, that in the femilies where Pollok has been 
regarded with favor, the present edition, with its critical 
observations upon the poet's genius and style, its full 
elucidation of striking or difficult passages in the poem, 
and the history that is given, chiefly in the Notes, of the 
author himself, and of the circumstances affecting the 
ibomp'osition of his poeih, will secure to it a inuch more 
trelcome reception. 

i. R. B. 

Qbkmva, N. Y, March 1, 1854 



BRIEF ilEMOIE OF fiOBERT POLLOE. 



The Rev. Robert Pollok was bom at Muirhouse (Moor- 
house), parish of Eaglesharo, North Britain, October 19, 17U6* 
His father still occupies (1828) the same farm, and is esteemed 
by his neighbors as a very worthy and intelligent f>erson. Rob- 
ert was the youngest of the family ; and liis early days were 
spent on the farm with his father in such labors as the seasons 
Cidled for. He was always focid of reading; and the wi uteres 
evenings were employed in this manner, when his companions 
were, perhaps, engaged in some trifling amusement. lie is not 
known to have made any attempts at poetry when very young. 
At seventeen years of age he commenced the study of the Latin 
language ; and a few months after this he produced the first 
poem which he is known to have committed to paper. In No- 
vember, 1817, when nineteen years of age, be entered the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, where he studied five years ; at the end of 
which time he obtained the degree of Master of Arts. While at 
college, he was a very diligent and exemplary student, and dis- 
tinguished himself so far as to have several prizes awarded him 
by the suffrage of Ihs fallows. Besides the regular exercises he 
composed a number lor his own pleasure and improvement^ and 
several of these were poetical. Before he had finished his currk" 
ulum^ liis health was considerably impaired^ 

In the autumn of 1822 he entered the United Secession Di- 
vmity Hall, under the care of l>r, Dick. Ilere^ his discourses 
attracted <soosid^Mble ^lotic^ and dialled forth some severe eriti* 
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cisms from bis fellow-students. A mind like his cojld not sub- 
mit to the trammels of common divisions : the form of an essay 
suited better the impetuosity of his genius, and he occasionally 
indulged in lofty descriptions, both of character and external 
nature. In May, 1827, be received license to preach, from the 
Uuited Secession Presbytery of Edinburgh. During his previous 
trials, he was employed superintending the printing of his poem. 
His first public discourse is said to have produced a powerful 
sensation in the audience. The text was, ^ How long halt ye 
between two opinions ? If the Lord be God, follow him ; but if 
Baal, then follow him." Some descriptive parts, respecting those 
who serve Baal rather than God, are said to have been awfully 
grand. He preached only three other times, when he was 
obliged (through failure of health) to retire from public service. 
His labors had been too great for his constitution, in which the 
seeds of consumption had long before been sown. 

By some medical gentlemen of eminence in Edinburgh, he was 
advised to try the effects of a warmer climate. Italy was his 
intended retreat ; and, after providing himself with letters of in- 
troduction to some learned men on the Continent, he set out, 
accompanied by a- sister. He had got as far as the neighbor- 
hood of Southampton, when, overpowered with the fatigues of 
travelling, he was compelled to desist He here fevered, and 
after a few days expired, far from the scenes of his birth and his 
studies. It is comforting to learn that Mr. Pollok's death was 
that of a true saint ; his last moments being characterized by 
patience, resignation, and faith. 

Mr. PoUok^s mind was certainly of a very superior order. Of 
this there need no other proof be given than the encomiums 
which his " Course of Time*' has called forth — encomiums, many 
of them penned before his death was known, but which did not 
appear till after he had gone beyond the reach of earthly ap- 
plause. His habits were those of a close student ; his reading 
was extensive ; he could converse on almost every subject ; he had 
great facility in composition ; in confirmation of which he is said 
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to have written nearly a thousand lines weekly r/f the four last 
books of the " Course of Time." The poem, as a whole, was, 
however, no hasty performance: it had engaged his attention 
long. His college acquaintances could perceive that his mind 
was not wholly devoted to the business of the classes: he was 
constantly writing or reading on other subjects. It was his cusp 
torn to commit to the flames, every now and then, a great num- 
ber of papers. He had projected a prose work of some magni- 
tude — a review of literature in all ages — designed to show that 
literature must stand or fall in proportion as it harmonizes with 
Scripture Revelation. [See an account of this proposed work at 
the end of this volume.] But death has put an end to this, as 
to many other projects ; and all that we can now look for is a 
posthumous volume, for which we are glad to understand there 
are ample materials in the poems, essays, and sermons found 
among his papers. 



The ibllowing additional particulars are selected from 
the life of PoUok, by his brother, who was a fellow-stu- 
dent at the University and Divinity Hall : 

A few months after the death of the poet, arrangements were 
made for erecting a monument over his grave, the expenses of 
which were to be defrayed out of the funds which had been 
raised (by literary friends) for enabling him to visit Italy for the 
restoration of his health. It is an obelisk of Peterhead granite ; 
and bears, with the dates of his birth and death, the following 
inscription, written by the Rev. Dr. John Brown, Edinburgh : 

THE GRAVE OF 

ROBERT POLLOK, A. AL, 
AUTHOR OP "THE COUBSE OP TIME;* 

BIS IMMORTAL POEM 
IS HIS 

-i^onument 

SRECTED BT ADMIRERS OF HIS OESrimL 



Such was die life of Robert PoUok, shot* t» iiGtiire» aad iii^i:in>- 
raUe; begun ia obscurity, land doeed ia renown. His burial ib 
Engl^md Las been regarded by raonj m Sootkmd as a subject of 
national regret ** Why^" it is asked^, ^'abould tbe author of thta 
* Course of Time,^ who was bom und bred in Sod&land, and who 
lived afnd wrote, and almost died therdi have been buried ou «a^ 
other shore ? and why are his remaias suffered to Ue Ui«re ?*' 

This is characterisde, natioBal^ )»atriotie; #nd no doubt «t 
would be inexpressibly interesting to have his grave ia his nAtire 
country ; yet there are two things which Ernest veeoncile us to 
his ^'ing where he is laid — ^his finishing his ealthjy ce^rse tlreriOy 
and the deiightfulness of the place wher^ his a.^ies repose-^the 
purity and softness of its air, the evenness and ^^eeness of tlie 
situation — its distance from any tewn^ and its ])roximity to the 
sea* Although we cannot but wish that he lay among his ^aip- 
tive mountains, we cannot help feeling how s^propriate is th« 
spot where he rests, for the grave of tlie author of ^ The Coarse 
of Time !" 



CiliTiCAL OBSIlfttAtlOJrs 

[FbOM GlLnLLAN*B LiTEBAftT MiSCXLLANT, Wmi OCOABlO:9M» STIU0n7m«.] 



In accounting for the popularity of the poem, Mr. Gilfilltm 
fir^ adverts to the youthful ness of the author, and remarks :-^ 
^ The fact that a youth so impressed, by one effort of his roind^ 
many — who were not straightway deemed insane — as to draw 
forth the daring of equalling him with Milton, and his work with 
Paradise Lost, speaks much in its favor/' 

In the second place, he adds : ^ It was a religious poem, and 
this at once awakened a wide and warm interest iu its favor. . . . • 
It was, besides, a poem by a dissenter ; and between the gentle 
but timid genius of Michael Bruce, and the far more energetic 
song of Pollok, no poetry deserving the name had been produced 
among them. It was natural, therefore, that when, at length, a 
brilliant star broke forth in their firmament, they should salute 
itf arrival with lawful and general pride. A few, indeed, of the 
more malignant of those who found themselves eclipsed^ felt ha- 
tred, and pretended to feel contempt for the poenk'' 

He proceeds to say : ** But the principal cause of its popallir^ 
ity, was the premature death of the poet. This lent, instantly^ 
a consecrating magic to its every line, — ^passed over it like a pity^ 
ing hand, — hiding its bulky faults, — caused the poisoned arrows 
of many an intended critic to fall powerless from his gra^ 
aroused a tide of universal sympathy, and sympathy is akin to 
applause ; put, in a word, the capstone oe ita triumplk StiU tb# 
book had much merit of its owh.'^ 
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In the first place, be remarks : '* It was, on tbe whole, an ori- 
giiuil production. There were, it is true, as in all youthful works, 
traces of resemblance, and even imitations of favorite authors. 
Here, Milton's majestic tones and awful sanctity were emulated. 
There, a shadow of a shade of Dante's terrible gloom was caught. 
In another place, the epigrammatic turns of Young were less suc- 
cessfully mimicked. Many passages resembled Blair's ' Gfrave' in 
tlieir rough vigor of style, and unsparing anatomy of human^ 
feelings and foibles. Cowper's sarcasm and strong simplicity 
had also been studied to some pui'pose. Nor had the author 
feared to sharpen his holy weapons at the forge of Byron — that 
Philistine, who had come forth to defy the armies of the living 
God. Of Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Shelley, he seemed to 
know little ; else, perhaps, his tone had been more ethereal, and 
his verse more harmonious. And yet, notwithstanding such re- 
semblances, and conscious or unconscious imitations, you felt, 
from the first, that you had to do with a man who thought, and 
looked, and wrote for himself. A strong and searching intellect 
looked out on you from the whole poem. And, scattered through- 
out, in nooks and corners of its scathed suiface, were gleams of 
genuine genius — touches of natural pathos — strange and wild 
imaginings — rays of terrible truthfulness and moral sentiment — 
which, even more than its long and labored passages, * gave the 
world assurance of a man.' " 

With respect to the imitations which this writer thinks he has 
discovered, it is but fair to take the author's own testimony on 
this point, in a letter addressed to his father, July 16, 1827. 
** With this you will receive a London * Review,' containing a 
critique on my poem. The gentleman who wrote it, whosoever 
he may be, is deficient in one or two of the great powers of 
mind ; but, upon the whole, the review is a good one — I mean 
as reviews go now-a-days, since the death of Dr. Samuel John- 
son, who was the only reviewer that ever appeared in this coun- 
try with powers equal to the great authors whoni he reviewed, 
and who, on that very account, wks' the only man that could do 
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his subject justice. The critic accuses roe several times of bor- 
rowing. This is absolute nonsense. I am conscious that I did 
not borrow a thought from any poet, dead or ab've, in the whole 
of the * Course of Time.' Likenesses, here and there, occur among 
all poets ; and when it so happens, the critic always charges the 
author with imitation. This is one of the evils of authorship, 
which we know before we publish ; and we submit to it with 
cheerfulness. Soon after Milton published his immortal work, a 
critic wrote a long book, in which he undertook to prove that 
every fine passage in Milton was borrowed.** 

We proceed with Gilfillan's observations : " Another striking 
<:)ua]ity of the poem was its truth. * It was no sham, but reality.' 
Here was an honest, earnest man, talking to you, in solemn tones, 
of the most solemn things, and believing every word which he 
uttered. The awful truths of our faitli had made, early, a pro- 
found impression upon his mind. The doctrine of future punish- 
ment, especially, had seized hold on his imagination as with iron 
talons ; and had found a fit commentary in the wild and desolate 
scenery where his infancy was nurtured." 

" The book, again, is remarkable for its lofty and daring tone." 
^ Perhaps, indeed, this is a blemish rather than a beauty. Mil- 
ton was lofty, because he could not help iL Sublimity is the 
shadow of his soul. . . . Dante's daring is that of a wounded and 
desperate spirit, treading upon terrible thoughts as upon burning 
plouglishares ; with frightful accuracy and minuteness, writing 

the diary, and becoming the Defoe, of Perdition About Pol- 

lok's loftiness there lies an air of efibrt ; and about his daring a 
slight taint* of presumption. A youth, though of * great religious 
soul, retired in voluntary loneliness, and dipping oft his pen to 
write immortal things,' may not be permitted the privileges of 
an old demi-god of song. . . . Still, if over-daring, he is original 
m his aspmngs." 

*' PoUok's book, too, is remarkable, in general, for its clearness, 
pjic' simplicity of thongbt and style ; so iDUch so. that we almost 
long for a little more of that fine German mysticism, without 



which it ist perliapsy after aU^ imfK)siible td speii^ of Um (f^ptft 
UAd the ]oft>est-**ef eterfiitjy f^piMe^ nigiity iiifinitiide. Tlii» ele^ 
inent is too rare ibr PoUek^d wing. . . , Qia in a thoroughly 8ootr 
iish aavA \ clear etea aa ks extravagaittdefi — e^amen «eBii6 eveft in 
ltd wikiness." 

** We notice, %00j the awful hoUtiesA of the spirit of this poem^ 
There are few books in the hmgmge orer whose frontispiece the 
insisription is so l^gihljr writleiH * Oi^ Je profane,' if not the moFe 
solemn motto, 'Holiness to tiie Lord.' We feel treading on 
ground consecrated bj the sIhkIow of the great Tribunal.'* 

^ Akin to this the poena is distinguished hf its tone of lAtel- 
leetnal and spiritual assurance. In respect of a sort of divine 
dogmatism, it more resembles Milton's great work than ki anjT 
thing else. There is no doubt, nor shadow of doubt, upon his 
mind ; fintt, as to ererj part of his creed) and next^ tm to his in- 
dividual capacity for expounding the same. . . ^ He addresses him'* 
self with unfaltering confidence to greatest things. He has no 
momentary misgivings of his own itness* Like Milton^ he is 
intensely conscious of his dignity and siae» And it is not hia 
&ult that his port is less prinoely, hie panoply less terrible, his 
afflatus less powerful, and his stature less gigantic^" 

The above observations seem, in the main, to be just and can- 
did ; but the writer has added others of a far different character, 
which a proper regard to the cause of just cnticism and to the 
literary reputation of the talented and piona bard, forbids a pUee 
in this volume. Indeed, they, as well as some other criticisms I 
have seen upon our author, serve to remind one of the portrait 
of Uie critics of Earthy which the poet has himself with a wise 
f...^ drawn in the latter part oi- the Eighth BodkS 

***rhe Critics— some, but tc% 
W^« WOHlky aHA ; Umi igkm*d pIMoWn Which had 
Immortal roots ; but most were weak and Vile ; 
And as a cloudy swarm of summer flies, 
tf ith angry hum and slender lance, beset 
The sides df aothe huge aiAimal ; so did 
Th^ buH aboa i the iUiistn^iis man^ and 
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'With his immortal honor, down the Btream 

Of fame would have descended ; but alas I 

The hand of Time drove them away : they wcrey 

Indeed, a simple race of men, who had 

One only art, which taught them still to say—- 

Whate'er was done, might have been better done : 

And ^it^ ^is a#i, lioi ill to learA, they riia^e 

A thift to live ; but sometimes too^ beneath 

The dust they raised was worth a while ebscftared." 

Gilfillan yet acknowledges that the " Course of Time" is a 
powerful production, full of ** things which the world will not 
let die," and which may long preserve the memory of the ambi- 
tious and resolute spirit whence they emanated. lie then adds : 
'^ Class it with the highest productions of the human mind — with 
the Iliad, the Prometheus Vinctus, the Lear, and the iParadise 
Lost, w^ may not, as long as the moon may not be ranked with 
the sun, nor Ceres with Sirius. I?lace it even in the second file 
of poetical master-pieces, — with the Manfred, the Cenci, the Par- 
adise itegained, and the Excursion, we dare not, so long as 

' Jove's satellites are less than Jove.' 

iBut let it have ita praise as belonging to the ordeit which we may 
call * third among the so^ of light,* and its place on a sloping 
shelf, at tjbe top of which shines, in its starrj lustre, the *' Night 
Thoughts,* perched 



' Lib %6im diit beavl<^l«ii Inrlt ilHtoed pVm% 
Is qpartidi( iHik a t bo a san^ %pm,' 
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CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS. 

[From Blackwood's (Eddtburgh) Magazine.] 



The distinctive character of poetry, it has been said and cred- 
ited, almost universally, is to please. . . . Pleasure is no more the 
end of poetry than it is the end of knowledge, or of virtue, or of 
religion, or of this world. The end of poetry is pleasure, delight, 
instruction, expansion, elevation, honor, glory, happiness here and 
hereafter, or it is nothing. Is the end of Paradise Lost — to 
please ? Is the end of Dante^s Divine Comedy — to please ? Is 
the end' of the Psalms of David — to please ? Or of the songs of 
Isaiah ? 

This poor idea infests modem criticism — perhaps ancient. . . . 
It is probable that poetry, even true poetr}% has often been in- 
jured or vitiated, by having been written in the spirit of this 
creed. ... Its tendency has been to degrade, not only in the esti- 
mation of the world, but in the works of men of genius tliem- 
selves, the Divine art of poetry. Writers and readers have 
written and read according to a low standard. 

We suspect that this doctrine has especially borne hard on all 
sacred poetry — disinclined poets to devote their genius to it — 
and consigned, if not to oblivion, to neglect, much, almost all, of 
what is great in that magnificent wglk. —For if the masters of 
the holy harp are to strike it but to please — if their high inspira- 
tions are to be deadened and dragged down by the prevalent 
power of such a mean and unworthy aim, they will eitlier be con« 
tented to awaken a few touching tones of " those strains that 
ofioe did sweet in Si on glide," unwilling to prolong and deepen 
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them into the diapason of praise — or they will deposit their lyra 
within the gloom of the sanctuary, and leave unawakened 



t« 



The Boul of musio sleeping in its strings." 



We are aware, at the same time, that many objections have 
been urged against sacred poetry; but they all resolve themselves 
into this — that it is difficult or impossible ; but therein lies its - 
power and its glory. Next to Isaiah the Prophet, stands Milton 
the Poet. But as there are the lesser inspired prophets, so are 
there the lesser poete — they, too, in another sense, inspired, and 
the effusions of their spirits, likewise, humanly speaking, divine. 
How many sublime hymns have been breathed by genius ele- 
vated by piety " above the smoke and din of this dim spot that 
men call earth !*' With what holy and devout affection are they 
treasured in pious souls, when men have been poverty-stricken 
within their very being by this world's afflictions — have had their 
affections and passions distracted or torn up by the very roots-^ 
and then felt that the wilderness could be made to blossom like 
the rose under the dews of Hermon I 

How beautiful is genius when combined 

With holiness I oh I how divinely sweet 

The tones of earthly harp, whose cords are touch'd 

By the soft band of piety, and hang 

Upon religion's shrine, there vibrating 

With solemn music in the ear of God. 

And must the bard from sacred tliemes refrain t 

Sweet were the hymns in patriarchal daya^ 

That, kneeling jn the silence of his tent. 

Or on some moonlight hill, the shepherd pour'd 

Unto, his Heayenly Father I Strains survive 

More touching far than poet ever breathed 

Amid the Grecian isles, or later times 

Have heard in Albion, land of every lay. 

Why therefore are ye silent, ye who know 
The trance of adoration, and behold 
Upon your bended knees the Throne of Heaven, 
And Him, who sits thereon ? Believe it not. 
That Poetry in former days the nurse, 
Tea, parent oft of blissful piety - 



0ipvwi14 9ll«vt kMp from fliHPvife •£ bcr 6M. 
N9r with her Bummona^ loud, but Bi'lver-tongaed, 
Startle the guilty dreamer from his sleeps 
Bidding him gase vitb raptare or with dread 
On regions where the sky forever lies 
Bright u the agiM hijjQi^tf; 9n4 tr«mhlipg jitill 
With ravishing music^ or where darkness brooda 
O'er ghastly shapes, and sounds not to be borne. 

It iii, tbea, vitli deligbt, aa^ net witiiout a feeling of self- 
dignUy, Uial^ from tiiB« to lime, we leave tlie giddy fervor and 
loose rhymes of more modem poetiy, to repose on the firm yet 
impassiooed majeaty of suob writers as 'Milton ; but we rather 
tliiBk that this revereBoe, a Httle prescriptive, is more apt to make 
us unjust to the olaims of a preseat competitor, than forward to 
hail any who a^res to oompass the same walk. Is it from this 
aloBe that we are alow to predict for the author before un a fel- 
low-mamoiy with the time-honored shades of Dante and Milton ! 
Independent of comparative award, this poem, ^ The Course of 
Time,*' is ioertainly of deep and hallowed impress, full of nobis 
thoughts' and graphic conceptions — the production of a mind 
alive to the great relations of being, and the sublime simplicity 
of our religion ; not wilbout distinct poetry, bvt more character- 
ized by a stioag and seardiing intelleet 

In its simple beauties, it strikes us as the work of a man who 
has kept himself shy frpm literature for a first and grea^t attempt; 
and still more sq in its e«imb»>tt8 faults, which a little self-denial, 
and a slight notion of comparative excellence, best attained trom 
early trials of strength, woul4 have prevented. The enormous 
fault of this poeQ9, is an elaborate vedundaney in the making up 
of moral pictures, very mueh in the style of those of Blair^s 
Grave, to which poem it certainly bears a generic i^emblance. 
Even in those p^rts of his work wheise, according to our author's 
proposed object, the interest should be deepest, the haughtiness 
of the epic dignity is feariessly compromised, that his cabinet of 
portraitures may have enlargement both of number and space ; 
and Uie worst part of his (Uterjiry) sin is, that he dilates upon 



ihe miBM fm\^t9i ttort Ami wen; aot Bpwing, thit ftU «ay hi 
eoQipiiste, lines of jutdrjeeti^al empbaais, which at jmi, in any 
worki are l^ut beggarly elemeato-^ lile-i«r<kalife aort of ppwe^-rt' 
the BtartHog tbfo^a Af a meit galyaaie exiateo^e^ and quite ua? 
vortby of a siind tbai^ im «ar anengh t§ i»t forth direot propa^ 
utioijta. 

The jriofi ^ Huif |raeni is simpk and wall^^waaivad — tha 
whole rafia of matt baa hean kag gi&arad «nto Iba yaars of 
H^nkf^ f^9ti tha thiags laf time iwa aaan tbr imaley aoaprdiug tp 
iha anifacir'a ows gmftm msil^w^ 
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as conntrj which has left 



^e traveTlei^s speedy step, retiring baok 
Fron flMNm Utt evea*— 

when • Ib^g, aoaSrHaj^d in good, amya» in haav^ from aoma pf? 
Biote world. Ae ia walaooied ]>y two of the h^mm^y dwelUra^ 
of whowi he ioqiiiras iba fia^okig of Ml and its woes, w))icb a 
atfay-flight in Im paa9aga bufw^nrward (soinewhat unap^unyd^Jjr 
a^aiibed tp ipefa &mmif9 fAtber than ihi^ direct Loading c^ God) 
has pan»ittad him to jsae. Arrived theniaelvaa hlit lately at tb^ 
^k&tjal kingdom they w» unable U> satit^fy hi« inquiries ; but 
they inkA him io an anaiaat bard, on«a of onr Aarth, who, accord- 
ing to tha qni9stiooa of tba nawljr^irrivad, in nd&renca pi^rtiouMy 
to tha Xoamb of God »f^ tb^ i^snmy^lilQ^rinQri^ wlii<:h he h^ard 
bia»ph«»nad in b^U« goea ov(^ the fshki pl^i^Qt^ristics of man's 
world, up to the great day of judgment, which marks, ac(^jrding 

to 091' aiuihor*a bfgb ^rgni^^^t, 

*''Time gone, the Hghteoys saved, the wicked damn'd 
And 0ud*8 eternal government approved.^ 

On 6ff^m»^ me ^m ^Utvfik wijih Ibe ^^jm, m woiihy ^ the 
fifieit aJirangeqiMt of f^m^ ;; bMit it ^s wm tayidfsnt Ibat the bast 
ial^fi^ foiial; ik^ in tbaia f»rt» tbm^l^^ Im ^ nejEerenaa to 
% «9^9gMp 4:)f # ii»ique wbol^ than $^ iimr i^^idkiid wordi. 
And iKhy t Tbia i^wniHijnalian wM<^ iJi»)a ^sm^ ns^fd* ja i^ 
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deed overwhelming, and one in which we are awfully interested ; 
but it stands before us as a great religious truth, long known ; 
and our prescriptive reverence, or our prescriptive callousness, 
makes us less attentive to any thing like a religious detail, after 
the original of the Bible. Yet what reader is not alive, with the 
deepest anxiety, to the process of Eve's seduction as given by 
Milton, though already the issue is equally known to him from 
the Scriptures. The same principle on which depends a deep 
interest in the latter case, explains chiefly why, in the former, it 
cannot be easily awakened. There were possibilities in the power 
of Eve, of escape and defence, — the strife of knowledge against 
knowledge, of iiuiocence against guilt : we attend anxiously, in 
the hope of seeing her means of resistance exerted ; and there is 
a deep under-current in the soul of the reader ; an anxious calcu- 
lation — ^the most awful process in the human heart — to feel from 
what slight check an unspeakable calamity might have been 
prevented. In the general fate of mankind, as given in Mr. Pol- 
lok^s poem, there is no doubtful conflict ; there can be no strife 
of equal interests. Possibilities there may be in the power of 
man ; it may be his own folly that he escapes not the final con- 
demnation ; but this implies little strife of action, and no power 
in man to keep up the struggle against the sentence ; and there- 
fore the poem which connects the life of man with the retribution 
of the judgment-day, considered as a mere human composition, 
is not, to human sympathies, essentially epic, or progressive in 
interest 

In Paradise Lost, our souls are knit to two living individuals, 
full of beauty and innocence, and we wait with yearning fear for 
the sad falling off that is to dash their light, and their love, and 
their glorious Eden ; in the poem before us, we know not real 
and moving individuals of earth ; we are made acquainted, in- 
deed, with the qualities of individual minds; but these are no 
better than the abstract beings of an allegory, and the final fate 
with which they are respectively visited strikes us but as the v' ^ 
tory^fOod over sin in- general, over the wicked follies, of mea 
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and devils.* Our reverene^ agftio, for hts grand decision, ftirth^r 
masters »mple feelings, and is a thing fiar above the usual sym- 
pathies of sorrow or joy. But allow that these qualities, in ref- 
erence to judgment, Aiust impress every man with the fate of 
living beings (and surely our own share in the brotherhood of 
man is entitled to make the slightest hint of the Last Sentence, 
to our distinct conceptiolk, a Scene rife with responsibilities), then 
there is a new difficulty in tiie way of our author, to make good 
the latter dau&e of his final ailment, — the approval, by human 
sympathies, oi Qod's eternal awards. Let his victory be put as 
over individual sinners, then, living as we are in this World, and 
full of weak and human charities, and not knowing our own 
eternal destiny, we cannot have, and God nearer meant us here to 
have, such a joy in contemplating the final overthrow of the 
wicked, as, in the Counterpart of the feeling, shall vindicate tho- 
roughly to our he^ts the severe justice of retribution. Here vfe 
cannot even c6nCeive how the eternal separation of two brothei^ 
and the condemnation of the one, shall not dash the fiill and 
celestial joys of the other. 

In any view of the subject— because in any there can be nd 
adequate struggle, on the part of man, against the executive of 
God's mighty kingdom — a main action is wanting, and progres- 
sive interest for the work before us, considered merely in the l^ght 
of an ordinary Composition. 

The general spirit of the above remarks may have a very good 
particular illustration. This want of a main interest may be 
accounted for on the same pnnciple which, in a great measure, 
explains why Mr. Pollok fails to raise our conceptions of horror 
by his descriptions of the final hell, which his words, not a little 
magniloquent, led us to believe he meant as the very climax of 
his poem. In ike heH of Milton, the great interest lies in the 
awakening of the fallen Cherubim from their fiery lethargy. 
Our sympathies are instantly and directly in the midst of them, 
remembering with them their past glory, and planning their out* 
breaking from their burning prison. The horrors of their sitmih 

2 
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tion, though largely described by Milton, are thus in principle 
incidental, and are insensibly admitted as aggregates of interest 
by our already excited sympathies. We are taken captive at 
Once, and there is no room for the nil admirari, which is cer- 
tainly against the poet, whom we see laboring to gird up his loins 
to do something great It is the highest praise of the epic gran- 
deur, and it belongs to Milton in the above instance, when it can 
gather and take along with its unstayed march, a host of col- 
lateral circumstances. 

In Dante's hell, though the conception cannot be so highly 
praised, the execution is wondrous ; and one unique spirit, through 
all ite attributes of terror and punishment, is nerer done with 
knocking at the human heart of his reader. It is not peopled 
with abstract beings : it is overrun with human affections. We 
see men in the act of being punished according to the very spirit 
of their faults ; and the pathetic yearning of all over a human 
visitor in their descending circles of wrath, — ^their desire still to 
know of man's doings on the green earth, and to be remembered 
in the haunts of their former kindred, — all breathing the very 
spirit of Dante's own exile, — take a strong hold upon the hearts 
of his readers. His stories are all of this upper world, and our 
sympathies go down again, as it were, alive to the misery of the 
damned, who relate them in the ears of the poet, with sad and 
inteijectional references to the circumstances that now environ 
iheir being. Our sympathy is as strong, and has the same play, 
as when, with all our living consciousness about us, we conceive 
of our situation pent up in the corded stiffness of death, and en- 
cumbered with the foul dishonors of the grave, where 

** Even in our ashes live their wonted fires." 

The heavy press of woe upon the unhappy narrators gives a fine 
verisimilitude to the briefness of their details in Dante^s poem. 
The muscular anatomy of harsh feelings, and the quick and in- 
etinctive shadings of tenderness are fixed before us like statuary. 
The fine touches of softer poetry that occur here and there, like 
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difficult knots of flowers on wild and stomi-Tiftiied rocks, draw 
us more strongly to the strange work of this mighty master by 
giving relief to its black and terrible edges. 

In the punishment of sinners as described by Mr. Pollok in his 
last book, their hell and woe are final, and far away. We are 
aware of their being driven into eternal perdition ; but we are 
not acquainted with them, as individuals beforehand: we see 
them not in their lost condition, in reference to any conflict, strug- 
gling, yet overwhelmed ; we hear no more of them as living 
beings ; and therefore our spirits never enter into their place of 
torment Pangs and wrath are prepared beforehand, and then 
we are told that the wicked are made to enter upon their sor- 
rowful inheritance; but this moves us not like the agony of 
Dante's Inferno, where we behold human feelings sporting like 
trembling rays through the thick presence of a night of woe. 

Upon the whole, we believe, that the powers of the poet, not 
even excepting the great names we have had occasion to mention 
above, are inadequate, by a description of the most dread array 
of physical terrors, to fix the mind to a full conception, either of 
th4 bliss or destruction of a single spirit No man at any given 
time can call up, and fix before his soul the overwhelming idea. 
It passes sometimes involuntarily through his heart, but its per- 
manent expression is beyond the control, and color of words. 
We would therefore say, that Mr. Pollok has so far been unfor- 
tunate in the choice of his subject ; and is not altogether to be 
blamed, if he hath not approved to human sympathies the final 
justice of God ; or, in the other clause of his argument, to set 
forth to our conceptions, the full importance of 

** Time gone, the righteous saved, the wicked damn'd." 

On the above criticism, Mr. Blackwood, the publisher, 
thus writes to Mrs. Bell, of London, under date of Au- 
gust 20, 1827. 

** Mr. Pollok is the author of a very remarkable poem, ^ The 
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Co^r^ of TifnV wbieh T r^gfet t6^ I did not s^d fovii t Sent a 
copy to Mr. M. ; and you will see a review of it in the June num- 
ber of my Magazine. The criti(^ it id generally thought, has not 
done the author sufficient justice; but the extracts speak for 
themselves. My venerable friend, Mr. Henry Mackenzie, and a 
number of our first literary men higre, have tak^n the greatest 
interest in liti Pollok oti account of ^ir high adtiiiratioii of his 



CRitlCAl. OBSfiRVAtldKS. 

[Fimfr not Snan oir «t PtboanBi] 



Setebal rdigioiis ^ems havd app^r^d within a few years ; 
but the on^ taking the widest fang^, and with a subject requiting 
the veVy hig;hest powerd to master it, is the " Course of Time." 
It opens in eternity, lon^ after the judgment the creation of 
the world and of nlan is related to a spirit from some distant 
sphere.. The narrator describes the fall of niian, the (Consequences 
of it, And the great scheme of redemption, the various ways 
in which the eflfects of the fall discover theniselves in our per- 
verted feelings .^ttd modes of reasoning, are set forth with great 
truth, iSaTticlilarly inhere tfce gospel is brought to bear upoli 
them. The end Of the vrbtld, tli'e fesurrectiori, and the judg- 
ment, folhw in iuoc^sdion and close the srcene. HoW alf this is 
filled up, and how relieved, we have no intention of stating : we 
hav'e answered our oljedv if ^e hav6 laid eMaght h^fote'iha 
reader to enable him to perceite that, to fiH up suth a plan as it 
should be filled, requires not only a man earnest in his religious 
views, but one of profound thought, and of almost unmatched 
foetiep^W^i^ 



The His^ tw» ,qualiScati9j»8 we belieye we may granl in f«iU to 
oiir a^tbor ; but wjii caaxiQt, io ^iv^oeritj^ say ao much tot bim in 
tii^e last requisite. We doybt whether ih^ oiere poetic excelleni- 
cies of the i^ork are sucb a« U> make jit deeply interesting to any 
but t^]f reli^us mJA4& ; apd to re«^r Al9 aound evangelical 
sf^p^ine^ pajb^ti^la mth th» world At iarg», would require io its 
poeti^ aU ih» mRgm^fim9» mA t>eai^ty fii Miltoo bimfielf. It ia 
a pity ftb9^ 1^, in \]mf mi £>r sckljgioKi, ^baiilii h»y^ /^mpa«ad 
our ai^^ .wiiti^ him ^e #uUU«(9 cjkara^ter /of whose wind has 
not been equalled since tjie .days pf th^ pipphet9. ,Siioply 94 a 
peiet^ Mr. Pollok is m^b/^ a Cowper nor a Yaui^g. fitiU he is a 
P!(^t, 9^ miist i^ jrflQwed lo ^e raaV after a few of his con- 
t^iporarie^i %^<:k a» Byron, Wordsworth, Crabbe^ a&d one or 
two morf^ Nof would we so ^r diaho^or hiio as to put him 
down with the Cr|overBi and Iliileys, who wade « noise in Uieir 
day. There are 9i^ living male an4 &male poets of some oejeh? 
rity, who must be contopt to tal^e their places itf^ him. lie 
does not, like 9ome of them-r-to use a homely but applicable 
expression-^-loBe himself in a smother c^ wotrds. His diction is 
plain ; b^ pe.¥er writes without thought ; and when yoii lay his 
work by, it is with a definite notion of what you have been readr 
ipg : which is a great deal aiore thap Mrs. Qemft&e admiring 
readers can say of her. 

Wordy indefiniteness is the viee of the age ; and people read 
on, page after page, vaguely pleased with ^ certain flicker and 
show of things, without having seen ona siippie and clear image, 
or having thought one simple and olear thought Mr. Polbk is 
a thinker ; and though this may prove ^ cause of unpopularity 

« 

with the diligent readers of books which have taught them not 
to think, yet it has led those w,ho dq think, but' have not been 
careful in tins instance to carry along with them the great essen« 

tials f^ poetry, to overTCstiinate him as a whole 

Poetry is essentially more than tlii^ A man must have some* 
thing besides a taste for poetry, ^nd a power of putting just and 
ttrong thoughts into fair verse. He iQUst have a poet's teiQpevi 
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ament — that iii which all coming from him is first fused, and 
then, running into the mould of the imagination, is turned out 
a perfect form. It must not be a cold, lifeless form,*however, but 
alive and glowing with the spiritual fire out of which it has come. 
... . . . Passion must utter for itself its own vehement 

and broken language, and sentiment ai^d sorrow must pour forth 
their own soft and melancholy sounds like a fountain. Passions 
and thoughts should not so much be described ; nor should th^ 
be so many abstractions ; but rather be, as it were, living, sen- 
tient, speaking, active beings 

We do not say that our author is destitute of the great and 
distinctive qualities of poetry, but that it cannot be said that 
they are characteristic of his poem. He appears to us to think 
out what he has written: it does not afiect us as if poured 
through the mind from those deep and living springs within the 
soul, of which we have spoken. The brain furnished the mate- 
rial, and wrought it out by itself. His description of hell, in the 
first book, strikes us as the result of this process ; as ingenious 
rather than imaginative, and frightful rather than poetical. 

Mr. Pollok aimed at producing his efiect by multiplying cir- 
cumstances. But circumstances, however well fitted to move us 
when taken singly, by being over-multiplied lose their power, and 
serve only to distract us. .... . Besides, Mr. Pollok's 

particulars, when taken singly, too often fail of the intended ef- 
fect, from want of peculiarity, that which gives individuality. - 
Take as a favorable specimen of our autlior, his character of Lord 
Byron. Surely, no thoughtful man can ever read it without 
being made more thoughtful. It contains many exceptions to 
our remarks, and many fine reflections, yet before getting through 
it we catch ourselves casting our eye forward to see wher^ it will 
end : while reading it we wish it was not quite so long : we leave 
it with self-dissatisfaction that we were not more affected by what 
wo cannot but allow to be good, ani wish we could admire it 
more than, we do. The truth is, that with ail there is to pmise 
in it, it lacks the absorbing power. 
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Mr. PoUok's style is not poetic We do not mean that it ia 
not sufficiently ornamented. Ornamental terms are well-nigh 
used up ; and the poet, now-a-days, must trust almost solely to 

the happy combination of the simplest words 

We have acquitted our author of a certain kind of fashionable 
wordiness ; but we cannot of another kind. He abounds in epi- 
thets, and these too often of a character so general, that they 
might almost as well be applied to any other object, as to that 
with which they are connected. This remark belongs in a de- 
gree, and as £sur as can be, consistently with an intelligible expres- 
sion of strong thought, to his style generally. Select any oi 
Shakspeare's better passages, and try to take out the smallest 
word from one of them. So closely is his work joined together, 
so exactly proportioned and fitted is each part to each, and each 
to the whole, that should you attempt to removeone timber, the 
building would come tumbling down upon your heads. There 
is in Mr. Pollok's style a diffuseness— a want of terseness. 
He may be called a strong man ; but his bulkiness gives him a 
somewhat heavy movement. 

Mr. PoUok cannot be so easily excused in another particular— 
a &ult which is hard to be accounted for in a man of his good 
sense and independent thinking — we mean in his imitations. In 
the first two books we meet with so much, of Milton's structure 
of sentences, and so many of his &vorite terms of expression, 
that we had no expectation of finding Mr. Pollok so manly and 
profound a thinker as he turns out to be. He works himself 
pretty free of this fault, as he gets used to his labor ; though 
occasional imitations occur, and these so close, that you cannot 
but smile now and then, even in the most serious passaged. 

He sometimes affects certain words : these, however, are few, 
such as the word bttsk. We have " eldest hell," " eldest energy," 
^ eldest skill," and often the old word *^ whiles." The sentences 
frequently end with an adjective, brought fully in to fill up the 
measure. Violence is sometimes mistaken for strength; and 
where he attempts sarcasn:, after the manner of Cowper, unlike 
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Cowper, he not seldom misses his aim. Ib Tonng's bat] taste, 
he occasionally introduces conceits into the more serious passages, 
and we find him aiming at impression by repeating an emphatic 
word, which is little better than a irick in oratory,' and very bad 
in poetry. 

Having seen Mr. Poilok most eztravagaBtly and indiserimi^ 
nately praised, we have dwelt the longer upon his &alts and 
deficiencies ; being aware that nothing so endangers a man's just 
reputation as excessive commendation. Our author has already 
reaped some of the natural consequences of this conduct in his 
admirew ; and we know of no surer way to secure to him h« 
fair deserts, than by giving up freely all which we are not satis- 
fied he is entitled to Had a more dramatic form 

been given to the poem, qualities might, perhaps, have been de- 
veloped, in which we have all along supposed- the author to be 
wanting, and more vividness, energy, and closeness have been 

imparted to his whole work. There is much of 

loose writing and illogical use of terms, in the tales of the great 
novelist of the day (Sir Walter Scott), but these will be found 
out of his dialogue, and never in it., 

Mr. Poilok also chose blank verse. This tasks a man more 
than any other hrm oi writing, and least of all endures 
diffuseness. 

Taking these difficulties iuto consideiation, and reeoUecting 
that a man never can put forth all his strength when he has a 
misgiving at heart that what he is undertaking m<iy be beyond 
his strength, no one can say how much greater poetic power Hn 
Poilok might have shown, had he undertaken a work isequiring 
less. He appears to have been a truly religious man; and it 
may be that the very awfulnesa of his subject, subdued rather 
than aroused all his energies ; that he felt himself a mere naortal, 
setting his foot upon holy ground. 

His mind was in a striking degree meditative. He must have 
devoted to wise and enlarged meditation, no small portion of 
those early years, which are spent by others in little else than 



ae^Qiru^ kainiledga. m» work ia ^»\ > mU^MV^ ^ yeu^bAil 
crudities .and devAE tbeugbta, but in remftrkably pharH9t^|»d hf 
iQaturity of tluAking. He wrii^ like An eii ph^im^f ^f V^9^ 
OBA vhe kad looked kog enough upion ^e worl4 to hi^e neefi 
joit what all its gl^^eeii aye w<^^ IIq ifA9 ni9i t^ Imi i^e^v^ 
into a &lee estimate of huBian natMre, ^Ihfu* ^ ib$ pride of bi^ 
own h^art) or by sbeft aad disoomiected yievfs of |he betiFts of 
others. He aot only had penetiatipn sufijcie^t to peroeive where 
lay the errors of the pUiknophj of formei \m^ bi|t be bed 
independent and elear-aightedBess e^OMgb tQ )pok quite through 
the &Hacies of his own dajs and to see» lu^ieoyer, that n|o&t pf 
the boasted dieeoveries in what i^ style4 the pbiloaoiphy of reli- 
gion, were little better than old errors in ne\^ df4;93es ; Ihat many 
of tbe schemes, so vaunted of for theii^ origia^lityi werct but mod-> 
ified fi[irms of (hose whieh moved iu tbe twilighW when the old 
revelation was set upon nigh all the world, and the Suu pf 
Kighteousness was not risen to bless it — schemes which floated 
iu that light to darken -it when it did <it length arise, and which 
would overshadow it now, were not God more than man. 

There are men who have a certain acuteness at detecting a 
fallacy, and an activity and clearness of intellect, which work 
very well within a particular sphere ; but who want a largeness 
of thought to enable them to follow out the many and far-reach' 
ing relations of a great scheme, and to comprehend it as a whole. 
Mr. Pollok had such a comprehensive mind, and he brought the 
exercise of it to the greatest of all subjects — the relation of man 
to his God, and to a future state. He appears to have wrought 
with it clear of the perversion of human vanity, and with a most 
rincere and humble reliance on his Maker for aid. We believe 
iiis prayer, in the last book, came from a fervent heart, and that 
it was one which often went up from him during his labor : 

"Jehovah I breathe upon my soul; my heart 
Enlarge; my faith increase; increase my hope; 
My thoughts exalt ; my fancy sanctify, 
And all my passions, that I near thy throne 
Hay venture, unreproved." 
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Our demands upon a poet are higher, perhaps, than would be 
those of many of our readers. We have spoken of the evil 
done to Mr. Pollok^s just fame by indiscriminate praise. In the 
fear lest we should fall into the same mistake with others, and let 
our zeal for the true (aith for which he wrote lead us to over-esti- 
mate his poetic merit, it is possible that we may not have done 

him entire justice We cannot leave this poem 

without recommending it as a help to the meditations of the 
serious, and without expressing the wish that those inclined to 
think full well of human nature and their own hearts, and care- 
lessly of what God requires of them, would read it also. There 
is an alarming and an increasing propensity in society to both of 
these errors; indeed, they are necessarily coupled. We know of 
few works better calculated than the one we are noticing, to put 
an end to the vain, the worse than vain fancies, of a pre-eminently 
vain age. 



THE COURSE OF TIME. 



BOOK I. 



BOOK I. 



ANALYSIS. 

Tbx author inrokes the Eternal Spirit to inspire his song, that hti A>ay 
sing ** the Course of Time,** ** the second birth, and final doom ot man,*" 
"the essential truth — time gone, the righteous saved, the ivicked 
damned, and Providence approved.** 

Long after time had ceased and Eternity had roiled on its periods, num- 
bered only by God alone, a stranger spirit nrrives **h'gh on the hills 

» of irpniortality,'* «nd is thf r^ met by t\>'p ot^e|p fpirjt^, "^ joqtVfuJ sonp 
of Paradise,** who greet him with ** Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant,** and invite him to ascend to the throne of God. 

The stranger informs them, that, when' he left his native world, on his 
way towards Heaven, he came to a realm of darkness, where be saw 
beings of ** all shapes^ all forms, all modes of wretchedness," in a place 
of torment, ** burning continually," and dying perpetually, and heard 
cursing and blasphemies : the meaning of which he requests them to 
unfold to him ; but they being unable, introduce him to an ancient 
bard of the Earth, and all three request him to explain to them the 
wonders of the place of torments, and prison of the damned. 

The bard informs them, that ** the place tlie stranger saw was Uell ;** 
the groans he heard, the wailings of the damned, and that he will have 
his asking, and that " wondering doubt shall leam to answer,** while 
he gives them in brief the history of Man. 



J)|[$ (li>sint%t sit Cimi. 



BOOK I. 

EncRHAL Spirit ! God of truth ! to vhom 
All things aeem as thej are ; Thou yiho of q14 
The prophetV eye unsealed, that nightly saw, 
While heavy sleep fell down on other men, 
In holy vision tranc^, the fut\ire pass 6 

Before him, und to Judith's harp attuned 
Burdens which made the pagan mountains shake 
And Zion*s cedars bow— yinspire my song; 
My eye unscale ; me what is ^ubsts^nce teach. 
And shadow what, while I of things to come, 19 

As past, rehearsing, sing the Course of Time, 
The f^CQud Birth, ^nd fini^l Doona of ms^n. 

9. MurdefiB : Reference is made to the Hebrew prophet haiahi who 
thus denominates his predictions of evil, as in chap. xiii. 1 : "* Tlie burdeii 
of Bablylon," Ac, See also Isaiah xy, 1 ; i^vii. 1 ; xix. 1 ; xxiii. 1. Th^ 
reading of these and other chnpters of this sublime and energetic prophe^ 
will be necessary in order to appreciate the force qi Pollok*s language— 

Ai)d Zion's fedar^ bonf ." 

U. T^0 tkiunei of Tm0 : When the anther begaa to write, he preposed 
te hiiiiseU to write upon the Resurrection, a subject whjeh was suggested 
to |iim on reading B3'ron's lines on *' Darkness." Having recalled the 
Dames of authors who had treated on the subject of the Resurrection, he 
remembered nene that had treated it in a iianner satisfaetory to his own 
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The muse, that soft and sickly wooes the eai 
Of love, or chanting loud in windy rhyme 
Of fabled hero, raves through gaudy tale 15 

mind. He began to meditate upon it with a Tiew to produce some new 
ideae^ or to present old ideas in a more imprc^isive manner than had yet 
been accomplished. A plan having occurred to him, he seized a pen, and 
as his brother informs us, began to write what now forms the second par- 
agraph of the seventh book of the poem, beginning 

** In *eii8tom*d gloiy bright, that mom the man 
Bose,"* 

and proceeded till he had composed upwards of a thousand lines, intend- 
ing the Resurrection to be the subject of his poem. 

In a letter to hb brother about this time, the poet writes : ** The sub* 
ject of the poem in which I am engaged is the Resurrection — a glorious 
argument ; and if that Divine Spirit, who giveth all thought and all ut- 
terance, be not offended with my prayers, it shall not be inglorionsly 
managed. It affords mc, besides giving great room to the imagination, a 
plan for the rigid depictment of the characters of men at that time when 
all but character shall leave them.** 

His brother proceeds to say : ** Soon after completing what was then 
intended to be the first book, but what is now the eeventh of * Tho 
Course of Time,' he removed from Glasgow to Moorhouae, to be beside 
his mother, who was then on her death-bed ; but he still prosecuted the 
writing of the poem. As he went on, he began at intervals to select and 
arrange materials ; and, in doing this, he saw many things that he would 
like to bring in, that would not come in naturally under the subject ol 
the Resurrection. He determined, however, to make use of these, and 
either to extend the plan, or form a new one altogether. In the mean 
time thoughts and words poured in on him from all quarters ; and he 
went on writing and selecting. One nighty by and by, when he waa sit- 
ting alone in Moorhouse old room, lettifig his mind wander back and for- 
ward over things at large^ in a moment^ as if by an immediate inspira- 
tion, the idea of the poem stnick him, and the plan of it, as it now standi^ 
stretched out before him ; so that, at one glance, he saw through it from 
end to end like an avenue, with the Resurrection as only part of the scene. 
He never felt, he said, as he did then ; and he shook from head to foot, 
overpowered with feeling ; knowing that ' to pursue the subject was to 
have no middle way between great success and great failure.' From 
this time, in selecting and arranging materials, he saw through the plan 
so well, that he knew to what book, as be expressed it, ' the thoughts 
belonged whenever they set up their heada' But the poem wanted n 
name ; and it was not till after it was written that he called it * The 
Course of Time."' 

18. 2%0 Mu82, <&c,: It was customary for Greek and Roman poets to 
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Not overfraught with sense, I ask not ; such 
A strain befits not argument so high. 
Me thought, and phrase, severely sifting out 
The whole idea, grant — uttering as 'tis 
The essential truth — ^Time gone, the righteous saved, 20 
The wicked damn*d, and Providence approved. 
Ilold my right hand. Almighty I and me teach 

invoko the aid of an imaginary goddess, to inspire their minds for writing 
verse ; but our author very properly scoma such aid at entirely innde- 
quate (even were it real), for such a work as he was undertaking. He 
iDTokes no fictitious being, but the great and eternal Source of intelli- 
gence, truth, and virtue. 

20. The poet here and in (11, 12) announces the tuhjeet o/hi» poem^ 
which is one, indeed, of sublime and solemn import, — a review of man's 
history in this life and his destiny in the next, in regard to which the 
righteousness of Divine Providence is vindicated and established. 

Many critics object to this poem, that it is too gloomy and severe in ita 
theological teachings, and not sufficiently accommodated to popular 
tastes. The same critics are doubtless no better pleased with the history 
and destiny of man as portrayed by the unerring pencil of Divine Inspi^ 
ration. PoIlok*s aim was altogether different from that of most other 
poets: it was not so much to please a worldly taste, as to convey truth 
—truth as he had learned it from a devout study of his Bible. He com* 
mences his poem with the earnest prayer, 

** Me thought, and phrase, severely sifting out 
The whole idea, gnnt—utterinif M *ti§ 
The ettential inah^* 

After such an introduction, no one has a right to expect that the fashion 
of this poem will be conformed to that which prevails generally in poetio 
writingt^ designed merely to please the fancy and the taste ; but wo 
ought to prepare ourselves for much that is not only grand, but serioua 
and awful. 

It is unreasonable to expect that a poem professedly religions as this 
is, should contain nothing unpalatable to a depraved heart But the 
general popularity it has attained, notwithstanding its high religious tone, 
is proof that it embodies no small amount of matter exceedingly agree- 
able to any intelligent mind. 

22-28. Ifold my right hand^ Ac. : No other poet has adventured upon 
a theme so vast The design of Milton extended only to the fall of man. 
That of this writer embraces his whole history and final doom. It is, 
therefore, with the utmost propriety that he invokes Almighty aid, be- 
fore commencing his daring flight We wish the last two linea had been 
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To strike tbe lyr«v Irat sdcTom iCruck, to nettt 

Harmonious with the moraiag stars, and pan 

As those by sainted bards and angel^ sung, . 25 

Which wake the echoes of eternity — 

That fools may hear and tremble, and the wise 

Instructed UsteQ, of ages yet to come. 

THE POEM COMMENCES FROM A DISTANT PERIOD IN THE FUTURE. 

Long was the day, so long expected, past 
Of the eternal d<x>m, that gave to ^ach 30 

« 

omitted. They have no eongruity with those which precedot or wilh the 
oocasioii, and sound too murh like preaching. We mention thi<«, Uecnuse 
it is one of many instances in which the poet has greatly injured tlie 
effect of an otherwise striking passage, by the introduction of a common 
phrase or a merely prosaic idea. In this particular, eyen more perliaps 
than any other, the reader perceives his vast inferiority to Milton, with 
^om it is his special infelicity that his subject continually expo::es lijm 
to be compared. With an imagination of uncommon resource, he cannot 
be said to unite a yery delicate perception of )>oetic beauty, or a nicely 
discriminating ear for the harmony of verse. In the " Course of Time'' 
there are single passages of beauty and power not often equalled ; but it 
is not uniformly well sustained. There are moments when the poetV in- 
spiration seems to have forsaken him, and when the full forfeit is paid oi 
his boldness in the choice of such a theme. But critic^m is in a measure 
disarmed, by the consideration that the poet himself might have correct- 
ed all instapcea of this sort, had opportunity been granted him. — N, A, 
i^Mta. 

28. Th§ Lift^ (or harp), the nost ancient stringed instrument of music, 
and being commonly used as an aceompantment to poetry, it is often 
(as here) identified with the latter. From Oenesis iv. 21, we learn that 
it was an antediluvian instrument, but the classical legend is, that the 
invention is to be attributed *' to the accident of finding on the banks of 
the Kile a tortoise, whose flesh was entirely decomposed, but whose ten* 
dons, having been dried and stretched by the suuV rays, were eapadh', on 
being struck, of yielding musical sounds. Ilermos, the finder of this tor- 
toise, having made an instrument in imitation of it, is supposed thus to 
be the inventor of the lyre." 

S4 Momimg ttan : An allusion to Job xxxviit. 7 — ** When (he morn- 
ing stars sang together, and all the ions of €kid shouted ibr joy." The 
angels of heaven arc intended. 
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Of all tlie human raee his due reward. 

The 8un^-earth^8 sud, and moon, and stars, had ceased 

To number seasons, dajs, and months, and years 

To mortal man : hope was forgotten, and fear ; 

And Time, with ali it^ chan^ and change, and smiles, 35 

And frequent tears, and deeds of villany, 

Or righteousness^-once talkUi of muoh, as ^ings 

Of great i^iown, was now hiut ill remembered ; 

In dim and shadowy vision of the past, 

Seen far remote, as eoontry whidi has lefl 40 

The traveller's speedy step, retiring baok 

From morn till even ; and long Eternity 

Had roU'd his mighty years, and with his years 

Men had grown old : the saints, aH home returned 

From pilgrimage, and war, and weeping, long 45 

Had rested in the bowers of peace, tlrat skirt 

The stream of life ; and long — alas, how long 

To them it seem*d I — the widced who refused 

To be redeemM, had wander'd in the dark 

Of hell's despair, and drunk the burning cup 50 

Their sins had fiU'd with everlasting woe. 

Thus far the years had roUM, which none bat God 
Doth number, when two sons, two youthful sons 
Of Paradise, in conversation sweet 

(For thus the heavenly muse instructs me, woo'd 55 

At midnight hour with offering sincere 
Of all the heart, pourM out in holy prayer), 
High on the hills of immortality. 
Whence goodliesi prospect k>oks beyopd the walls 
Of heaven, walk'd, casting oft their eye f^r through. 6Q^ 

The pure serene, observant, if returned 

55. Heavenly Muae : The Eternal Spirit — to whom only by a strong 
poetic lieense, and in conformity to established classical usage, can such 
a designation be applied. Milton has applied it in the iotruductioo tP 
Paradise Lost 
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From errand duly finishM, any came, 

Or any, first in virtue now complete, 

From other worlds arrived, confirmed in good. 



A VISITOR APPROACHES HEAVEN. 

Thus viewing, one they saw, on hasty wing 65 

Directing towards heaven his course ; and now, 
His flight ascending near the battlements 
And lofty hills on which they walk'd, approach^. 
For round and round, in spacious circuit wide, 
Mountains of tallest stature circumscribe 70 

The plains of Paradise, whose tops, arrayed 
In uncreated radiance, seem so pure, 
That naught but angePs foot, or saint's, elect 
Of God, may venture there to walk ; here oft 
The sons of bliss take mom or evening pastime, 75 

Delighted to behold ten thousand worlds 
Around their suns revolving in the vast 
External space, or listen the harmonies 
That each to other in its motion sings. 
And hence, in middle heaven remote, is seen 80 

The mount of God in awful glory bright 
Within, no orb create of moon, or star. 
Or sun gives light ; for God's own countenance, 
Beaming eternally, gives light to all ; 
But farther than these sacred hills his will 85 

A4 The opinion is implied here, that Heaven is the abode of epints 
** confirmed in good" from other worlds besides our Earth, and, of course, 
that the inhabitants of those as well as of the earth are in a state of moral 
probation. This opinion may have some faint analogy to support it, but 
has no direct foundation from any account of Heaven given us in the 
Bible. 

65. One they saw, &c : This stranger (as will be seen hereafter) is not 
fiom earth, but from some other world. 

82. yo orb, dec. : Rev. xid* 23 ; xzil 5. 
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Forbids its flow-r-too bright for eyes beyond. 

This is the last ascent of Virtue ; here 

All trial ends, and hope ; here perfect joy, 

With perfect righteousness, wbich to these heigL;^ 

Alone can rise, begins, above all fall. — 90 

And now, on wing of holy ardor strong, 
Hitlier ascends the stranger, borne upright ; 
For stranger he did seem, with curious eye 
Of nice inspection round surveying all, ^ 
And at the feet alights of those that stood 05 

His coming, who the hand of welcome gave. 
And the embrace sincere of holv love ; 
And^ thus, with comely greeting kind, began. 

THE WELCOME TO HEAVEN. 

Hail, brother ! hail, thou son of happiness ! 
Thou son beloved of God ! welcome to heaven I 100 

To bliss that never fades ! thy day is past 
Of trial, and of fear to all. Well done. 
Thou good and faithful servant ; enter now 
Into the joy eternal of thy Lord. 

Come with us, and behold far higher sight 105 

Than e'er thy heart desired, or hope conceived. 
See, yonder is the glorious hill of God, 
'Bove angePs gaze in brightness rising high. 
Come, join our wing, and we will guide thy flight 
To mysteries of everlasting bliss ; — 110 



88. Ends and hope : flope then enda hecauae tlie object of it has been 
attained, ond the joy of complete fruition takes advantageously the place 
of hope. Nor is there any fear of losing the attnininont, for the perioil ol 
tritUt or probation, has a>me to an end ; so that the state of the saved 
man is rendered a permanent one, according to God*8 gracious arrange- 
ment 

95. Stood: Used here in a peculiar and uncommon sense for awuited 
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llie tree and Irant of lih, the eternal throne, 

And presence-phamber of the King of kings. 

But what concern hangs on thy countenance, 

Unwont within this place I perhaps thou deem*8t 

Thyself unworthy to be brought before 116 

The always Ancient One ? so are we too 

Unworthy ; but our Ood is all in all, 

And gives us boldness to approach his throne. 

THE STRANGER^S RESPONSE. 

Sons of the Highest ! citizens of heaven ! 
Began the new arrived, right have ye judged : 120 

Unworthy, most unworthy is your servant, 
To stand in presence of the King, or hold 
Most distant and most humble place in this 
Abode of excellent glory unreveal'd. 
But, God Almighty be forever praised, 125 

Who, of his fulness, fills me with all grace 
And ornament, to make me in his sight 
Well pleasing, and accepted in his court. 
But, if your leisure waits, shprt narrative 
Will tell, why strange concern thus overhangs 130 

My face, ill seeming here ; and haply, too. 
Your elder knowledge can instruct iiiy youth, 
Of what seems dark and doubtful unexpl^inM. 

Our leisure waits thee : speak ; find what we C4n — 
Delighted most to give delight — we will ; 135 

Though much of mystery yet to us remains. 

Virtue — I need not tell, when proved, and full 
Matured — inclines us up to God, and heaven. 
By law of sweet compulsion strong and sure ; 
As gravitation to the larger orb 1 40 

The less attracts, through matter's whole domain. 
Virtue iq me wa9 np^— r| sp^k Qot ^hi« 
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In boast, for trliat I am to God I <yw6^ 

Entirely owe, and of myself am naught 

EquippM, and bent for heaven, I left yon world, 145 

My native seat, which scarce your eye can reach. 

Rolling around her central sun, far out 

On utmost verge of light But first to see 

What lay beyond the visible creation 

Strong curiosity my flight impeli'd. 150 

THE FLIGHT tO THE WORLD OF WOE. 

Long was my way, and strange. I pass'd ttie bounds 

Which God doth set to light, and life, and love ; 

Where darkness meets with day, where order meets 

Disorder, dreadful, waste, and wild ; and down 

The dark, eternal, uncreated night 155 

Ventured alone. Long, long, on rapid wing, 

I saird through empty, nameless regions vast, 

Where utter Nothing dwells, utiformM and void. 

There neither eye, nor ear, nor any sense 

Of being most acute, finds object; there 100 

For aught external still you sciafch in vain. 

Try touch, or sight, of smell ; try what you will, 

You strangely find naught but yourself alone. 

But why should I in words attempt to tell 

What that is like which is — and yet — ^is not ? l65 



150. Strong euriotitff Ac: The niottv^ here asaigfned for wandering off 
into the r^oDs Of dnrknieffi dDcvmit leen) a n(rtul*aA one> in the eireum- 
ttaaera of the tmvdler. HeiBven being this plaee of his destfnatron, tbe 
feelings which fitted hini to become a resident of that abode wtmild seem 
rtither to have firorapted hin& to riiape his: course direvfUy tfaither. And 
yet it svblBerveiB directly the pntpose of tike poefm to give th« stranger the 
opportanity of making the ol)eervati(ms which be dk\, hsiadttig to inquiry, 
on hit srHval at heayei^ of the import of what he saw and heard wirhin 
the re^ons of torment The responsfe to las inqtiiries constitutes the 
matter of tho poem. 
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This pass'd, mj path, descending, still me led 

O'er unclaimM continents of desert gloom 

Immense, where gravitation, shifting, turns 

The otlier way ; and to some dread, unknown, 

Infernal centre downward weighs ; and now, 170 

Far traveird from the edge of darkness, far 

As from that glorious mount of God to lights 

Remotest limb— dire sights I saw, dire sounds 

I heard ; and suddenly before my eye 

A wall of fiery adamant sprung up — 175 

Wall mountainous, tremendous, flaming high 

Above all flight of hope. 

THE UNDYING WORM. 

I paused and look'd ; 
And saw, where'er I look'd upon that mound, 
Sad figures traced in fire — not motionless, 
But imitating life. One I remark'd 180 



168-70. Where gravitatioH^ Ac : This conception of the universe (611- 
filliin remarks), as possessed of two eentres — the one drawing ap its sub- 
ject orbs in the direction of heaven, and the other sucking down the 
objects And slaves of concupiscence to where ^ attraction turns tlie other 
way, and all things to some infernal centre tend** — is eoni|)ounded of two 
images or theories, one occurring in Campbeirs ''Pleasures of Hope/' 
where tlie creation is represented revolving round the tiirone of God. and 
the other in Scott's '* Christian Life*' (a book much in favor with Pollok), 
where all things evil and abhorred are described as '* pressing down, by a 
necessity of their own nature," in search of some hidden magnet. How 
inaey efforts has the human mind noade to figure to itself that vastitude 
uf material existence which is above, and below, and around itl and how 
few even approach to the grandeur of the subject I 

173. JHre eighU I saw, Ac : The fiery adamantine wall, the worm that 
never dies» eternal death, the incessant dashing of the infernal waves, the 
loud and ceaseless waitings of the damned, all these are conceived and 
expressed with a force, which even Dante, drawing from a fancy which 
was a magazine of horrors^ may be thought to hare scarcely surpassed.— 
Jf, A. Review. 
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A^ientively ; but how shall I describe 

What naught resembles else my eye hath seen f 

Of worm or serpent kind it something lookM, 

But monstrous, with a thousand snaky heads, 

Eyed each with double orbs of glaring wrath ; 185 

And with as many tails, that twisted out 

In horrid revolution, tipped with stings ; 

And all its mouths, that wide and darkly gaped. 

And breathed most poisonous breath, had each a sting 

Fork'd, and long, and venomous, and sharp; 100 

And, in its writhings infinite, it graspM 

Malignantly what seemM a heart, swollen, black, 

And quivering with torture most intense ; 

And still the heart, with anguish throbbing high. 

Made effort to escape, but could not ; for 105 

Howe'er it turnM, and oft it vainly turned. 

These complicated foldings held it fast 

And still the monstrous beast with sting of head 

Or tail transpierced it, bleeding evermore. 

What this could image, much I searched to know : 200 

And while I stood, and gazed, and wonder'd long, 

A voice, from whence I knew not, for no one 

I MW, dirtiDcUy whisper'd in my ear 

These words — This is the Worm that never dies. 



184. SuimonitrottM^Ac: The book (says GilBllan) is remarkable foi 

lis lofty and daring tone Still, if over-daring, he is original in h's 

Aspirings. His hell is not Milton's hell, nor Qaevedo's, nor Dunte's, nor 
Banyan's. It is Pollok*s own ; and came to him in the night visions of his 
own spirit We envy not his property in the two terrible figures on the 

wall of the plaee. How far inferior to that one inscriptioa in 

Dante, *** Who enters here leaves hope behind T 
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, tttkyxt i>EAink. 

Fast by the side of this unsightly thing 205 

Another was portrayed, more hideous still : 
Who sees it once shall wish to see 't no more. 
Forever undescribed let it remain I 
Only this much I may or can unfold — 
Far out it thrust a dart that might have made 210 

The knees of terror quake, and on it hung^ 
Within the triple barbs, a being piereed 
Through soul and body both : of heavetily make 
Original the being seemM, but fallen. 
And worn and wasted with enormous iroe. 215 

And still around t&e everlasting lance 
It writhed convulsed, and utter'd mimic groaiis ; 
And tried and wished, and ever tried and wish'd 
To die ; but could not die. — Oh, hotrid sight ! 
I trembling gazed, and listen'd, and heard tlik voic6 220 
Approach my eor^-^This is Eternal Death. 

A VlStV 09 THE LO'SY, 11^ HELt. 

Nor these alone. — ^Upon that burfiing wall, 
In horrible emblazonry^ w^e liron'd 

» 

r05~21. Fatt by, drc: The imagery of this passage and of that which 
goes before, is exceedingly vivid and appalling. How Miltou represents 
Death, may be seen from the following quotation : 

Tho other 8ba0«, 
If shilp^ it mfgbt be called that ahaiM had nbt^ 
DtiSttDguisliable in member, Joint, or Hmb, 
Or sabstance might be called thatfbsdow Mfein'd, 
For each seemM either; black it stood as Night,. 
Fierce as ten Fari«s terrible as Hell, 
And shook a dreadfal dart; what seemed his head 
Tho likeness of a kingly crown had on.— Par. lo*t, IL 666-73^ 

Hilton gives no description of the undying worm, which by our Saviour 
is employed as a striking emblem of endless punishment. J^k uc. 44, 4§, 
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All shapes, all forms, all modes of wretcliedness, 

And agony, and grief, and desperate woe. 225 

And prominent in characters of fire, 

Where'er die eye could light, these words you read : 

•* Who comes this way — behold, and fear to sin 1" 

Amazed I stood ; and thought such imagery 

ForetokenM, within, a dangerous abode. 230 

But yet to see the worst a wish arose : 

For virtue, by the holy seal of God 

Accredited and stamped, immortal all. 

And all invulnerable, fears no hurt 

As easy as my wish, as rapidly 235 

I through the horrid rampart passed, unscath'd 

And unopposed ; and, poised on steady wing, 

I hovering gazed. Eternal Justice I Sons 

Of God ! tell me, if ye can tell, what then 

I saw, what then I heard. — ^Wide was the place, 240 

And deep as wide, and ruinous as deep. 

Beneath I saw a lake of burning fire. 

With tempest tost perpetually, and still 

The waves of fiery darkness 'gainst the rocks 

Of dark damnation broke, and music made 245 

Of melancholy sort ; and overhead, 

And all around, wind warrM with wind, storm howPd 

To storm, and lightning, forked lightning, cross'd, 

And thunder answerVl thunder, muttering sounds 

Of sullen wrath ; and far as sight could pierce, 250 

Or down descend in caves of hopeless depth, 

Through all that dungeon oi unfading fire, 



242. I taw A lake, &c: The imagery of this passage is suggested by 
Rev. XX. 10, 16 : " And the devil that deceived them was cast into the 
lake of fire and brimstone, where the beast and the false prophet are, 
and shall be tormented day and night, forever and ever. And whoso- 
ever w^ not found written in the book of life, was cast into the lake of 

3 
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I saw most miserable beiDgs walk, 

Burning continually, yet unconsumed ; 

Forever wasting, yet enduring still ; • 265 

Dying perpetually, yet never dead. 

Some wander'd lonely in the desert flames, 

And some in fell encounter fiercely met. 

With curses loud, and blasphemies, that made 

The cheek of darkness pale ; and as they fought, 260* 

And cursedy and gnash'd their teeth, and wish'd to die, 

Their hoUow eyeis did utter streams of woe. 

And there were groans that ended not, and sighs 

That always sigh'd, and tears that ev^ wept^ 

And ever fell, but not in Mercy's sight 26£ 

And Sorrow, and Kepentance, and Despair, 

Among them walkM, and to their thirsty lipA 

Presented frequent cups of burning gall. 

And as I listened, I heard these beings curse 

Almighty God, and curse the Lamb, and curse 27C 

The Earth, the Resurrection morn, and seek, ' 

And ever vainly seek, for utter death. 

And to their everlasting anguish still. 

The thunders from above respoiyiing spoke 

These words, which, through the caverns of perdition 2T5 

Forlornly echoing, fell on every ear : 

" Ye knew your duty, but ye did it not." 

And back again recoil'd a deeper groan. 

A deeper groan ! Oh, what a groan wias that I 

I waited not, but swiift on speediest wing, 280 

With unaccustomM thoughts conversing, back 



269. WitheuraeSfAG,: Rev. xvi. 9, 10, 11. 

261. Wished to die : " In those days shall men seek death, and shall not 
find it ; and shall desire to die, and death shall flee from them." Rev. ix. 6. 

266. Repentance : Not true and appropriate repentance, such as the 
Bible requires, but remorse, such as Judas displayed after the betrayal 
of hia Divine Master. 
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Retraced my irenturotis pnth fi<oin -dark to light : 

Then up ascending, long ascending up, 

I hasted on ; though whiles the (ihiming spheres, » 

Bj God^s own finger touched to harmony, ^80 

Held me delaying — till I here arrived, 

Drawn upward by the etemal love of God, 

Of wofiHer full and strange astonishment, 

At what in yonder den of darkness dwelb, 

Which now your higher knowledgtd wilhunifold. 285 

VISIT to AN ANCIENT BARD IN B3AVEN. 

They answering said : to ask and to HestoW 
. Knowledge, 'k much of heaven's deligb'. ; and now 

SM. CMming tphetea : Tbe.pUn^ and 'other ) My«iily bodr«9 moTe fit 
lucb regularity aud beauty, and harmony with « ich other, that they bre 
conceived as producing by their movenaeota a ap^cies of iiiu»ic. Aa f Tery 
mdriug object produces some vibration of the air, some ancient phiioso* 
jihers^ Plato among the rest, Were led to suppiie-) tliat (he heavenly- boilies 
could not move, as they do, without giving forth oudible sounds, though 
the human ear is too dull to appreciate or catch tliem. 

Ko one, perhaps, has so beautifully employed this ancient poetic idea 
as Shakespeare. Jessieaia led into a grove by Lorenzo, who, after orUer- 
ingmosic to be brought, thus addresses her: 

** Soft stillness and the night 
Become the toacbes of sweet hsnr ony. 
Sit, Jessica: look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlatd with patterns of b»U'ht gold. 
Tliere*s not the smaHest orb that tboa beboki'st, 
Bat in his motion like an ang^! oing^ 
sun qair»«g to the yoang^syf J eherubtm. 
Bach harmony is in immortfl souls ; 
But, while this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we eannot hear it." 

There is a beautiful passage in Eurijyides, in which the Dfvine'B0)n.{^r|g 
thus addreased: **Thee I invoke, thou self-created Being, who gave- liirtfa 
to Nature, and whom light aod darkness^- oud the wbo!e>tiiktn of gk>bea 
and planets, tndYcUmih eternal tnusic*' 

291-2. To oak, Ae. : *' Now I know in. part ; bat' then- ahall I ^ know even 
■a I am known." 1 Cor. ziii. 12. 
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Most joyfully what thou requirest we would ; 

For much of new, and unaccountable, 

Thou bring'st : something indeed we heard before, 29£ 

In passing conversation slightly touch *d. 

Of such a place ; yet, rather to be taught, ^ 

Than teaching, answer what thy marvel asks, 

We need ; for we ourselves, though here, are but 

Of yesterday — creation^s younger sons. 30C 

But there is one, an ancient bard of Earth, 

Who, by the stream of life, sitting in bliss. 

Has oft beheld the eternal years complete 

The mighty circle round the throne of God ; 

Great in all learning, in all wisdom great, 305 

And great in song ; whose harp in lofty strain 

Tells frequently of what thy wonder craves, 

While round him, gathering, stand the youth of Heaven, 

With truth and melody delighted both ; 

To him this path directs, an easy pith, 310 

And easy flight will bring us^ his s^at. 

So saying, they link'd hand in hand, spread out 
Their golden wings, by living breezes fann'd. 
And over heaven^s broad champaign sailM serene. 
O'er hill and valley, clothed with verdure green 315 

That never fades ; and tree, and herb, and flower, 
That never fades ; and many a river, rich 
With nectar, winding pleasantly, they pass'd ; 
And mansion of celestial mould, and work 
Divine. And ofl delicious music, sung 320 

By saint and angel bands that walked the vales, 

801. Bui there ie one, &c : The picture here given of the ancient bard 
and of liis listeners, and of the heavenly region which he occupies^ is onn 
that reflects great credit on the taste and genius of our author. 

812/ So Mffing, &c,i There is not a great richness in this de!*cription, 
but it breathes a trani>parent purity ri'doleiit of heaven's dnJicious air. 
The fir^t book, upon tlie whole, is finished with truo epic dignity.—* 
Blachoood, 



ft 
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Or mountain tops, and harp'd upon their harps, 

Their ear inclined and held bj sweet ooustraint 

Their wing; not long, for strong desire awaked 

Of knowledge that to holy use might turn, 325 

Still press'd them on to leave what rather seemed 

Pleasure, due only when all duty*s done. 

And now beneath them lay the wishM for spot, 
The sacred bower of that renowned bard ; 
That ancient bard, ancient in days and song ; 330 

But in immortal vigor young, and young 
In rosy health — to pensive solitude 
Retiring oft, as was his wont on earth. 

Fit was the place, most fit for holy musing. 
Upon a little mount, that gently rose, 335 

lie sat, clothed in white robes ; and o*er his head 
A laurel tree, of lustiest, eldest growth, 
Stately and tall, and shadowing far and wide — 
Not fruitless, as on earth, but bloomM, and rich 
With frequent clusters, ripe to heavenly taste^— 340 

Spread its eternal boughs, and in its arms 
A myrtle of unfading leaf embraced; 
The rose and lily, fresh with fragrant dew, 
And every flower of fairest cheek, around 
Ilim, smiling, flock'd ; beneath his feet, fast by, 345 

And round his sacred hill, a streamlet walked, 
Warbling the holy melodies of heaven ; 
The hallow'd zephyrs brought him incense sweet ; 

827. Pleanure^ dtte wily^ Ac : I have always regarded this as nn origi- 
nal and most weighty remark, attention to which wouM guard us against 
all unprofitable and hurtful indulgences. It intimates ihnt the rail of 
duty is to be regarded in preference to that of self-indulgence ; that 
■whfn duty has no claim upon^our immediate labor, then only we may 
give ourselves to recreation. Duty, and not pleasure, is to be tiie bn^i- 
nesa and aim of lire. Kor will our highest liappiness thus suffi-r any 
abatement, for God has made it to depend u|K>n a uniform and \igoroua 
attention to duty. 
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And out before^him. openM, io pfospect lo^g,^ 

The river of life, in many a winding mivze - 350 

Descending from tlie lofty throae o£ God* 

That with excessive glory c}osed the scene. 

Of AdamJs race he was, and lonely sajl^ 
By chance that day, ia nyedditation deep,. 
Reflecting noLUch of Time, and Earth,, aiul MftO^: 355 

And now to pensive^, now to, cheerful notos,. 
He touched a.havp of wondrous, melody : 
A golden harp it was^ a precious gift. 
Which, at the day of pdginent, with the crown 
Of life, he had received froin Clod's o^wn band, 360 

Reward du^ to his service donje on eaJ^fa* 

Ue sees their coming ; and with greeting* kind. 
And welcome, not of hollow &rgo4 smiles, 
And ceremonious compliment <^ phrase. 
But of the heart sincere, into his. bower ' 365 

Invites. Like greeting they returuM ; not bent 
In low obeisancy, from creature most 
Unfit to creature; but with manly form 
Upright, they enter'd in ; though high his ranjb^. 
His wisdom high, and mighty his renown. 370 

And thus, deferring all apology, 
The two their new companion introduced. 

Ancient ia knowledge ! — b^ri of Adam*s race I 
We bring thee one, of us inquiring what 
We need to learn, aud with him wish to learn. 3?5 

His asking will direct thy answer best 

Most ancient bard ! began the new arrived, 
Few words will set my wonder forth, and guide 
Thy wisdom's light to what in me is dark. 

EquippM for heaven, I left my native place ; 380 

350* Biuer of life: " And he showed me « pure river of water of life, 
olear as crystal^ proceedii^ out of this throng qf Qqd %n4 «f th^ |4unK^ 
Rev. xxii. 1. 
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But first beyond the realms of light I ber t 
My course ; and there, in utter darkness, far 
Remote, I beings saw foriom in woe. 
Burning continually, yet uneonsumed. 
And there were groans that ended 9ot, and sighs 385 

That always sighed, and tears that ever, wept 
And ever fell, but not in Mercy^s sight ; 
And still I heard these wretched beings curse 
Almighty God, and curse the, Lamb, aiid curse 
The Earth, the Resurrection morn, and seek, 390 

And ever vainly seek, for utter death : 
* Afid from above, Uie thunder? answerM still, 
** Ye knejr ypur duty, bvt ye did it not" 
And everywhere throughout that horrid den, 
I saw a^ form of excellence, a form 395 

Of beauty without spot, that naught oould see 
And not admire — admire, and not adore. 
And from its own essential beams it gave 
Light to itself, that made the gloom more dark ; 
And every eye in that infernal pit 400 

Beheld it still ; and from its &ce — ^how fair 1 
Oh how exceeding fair ! — forever soii^ht, 
But ever vaigly sought, to turn away. 
That image, as I guess, was Virtue ; for 
Naught else hath Clod giyeu countenance so fair. 405 

But why in ^ucfa a plsjce it should abide ! 
What place, it is % what beings there lament ! 
Whence ca^^ they % an^ for what their endless groan ! 
Why curse they God f why seek they utter death ? 
And chi^ ^li4t means the Resurrection morn ! 410 

My youth e;cpects thy reverend age to telL 

89S. Tt knew your iuty, ^o. : This is the fearful bat unsiwwerable 
reply to all complaints against the justice of their punishment^ and against 
itff oonti^oance. "Hie violation of duty, in this life, is the procuring cause, 
and embitterer of the miseipies of future existence. How important qqw 
therefore, is immediate and constant attention to the claims of dufyl 
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THE OMNIPRESENCE OF YIBTUE, A GREAT SOURCE OF TORKENY 

TO THE LOST. 

Thou rightly deem'st, fair youth, began the bard ; 
The form thou saw'st was Virtue, ever fair. 
Virtue, like God^ whose excellent majesty. 
Whose glory virtue is, is omnipresent. 415 

No being, once created rational, 
Accountable, endowed with moral sense^ 
With sapience of right and wrong endowM, 
And charged, however fallen, debased, destroy 'd ; 
However lost, forlorn, and miserable ; 420 

In guilt's dark shrouding wrapt, however thick ; 
However drunk, delirious, and mad. 
With sin's full cup ; and with whatever damn'd, 
Unnatural diligence it work and toil, 
Can banish virtue from its sight, or once 425 

Forget that she is fair. Hides it in night, 
In central night ; takes it the lightning's wing, 
And flies forever on, beyond the bounds 
Of all ; drinks it the maddest cup of sin ; 
Dives it beneath the ocean qf despair ; 4dO 

It dives, it drinks, it flies, it hides In vain : 
For still the eternal beauty, image fair, 
Once stampt upon the soul, before the eye 
All lovely stands, nor will depart ; so God 
Ordains : and lovely to the worst she seems, 435 

And ever seems ; and as they look, and still 
Must ever look upon her loveliness, 
Eemembraince dire of what they were, of what 
They might have been, and bitter sense of what 
They are, polluted, min'd, hopeless, lost, 440 

42G. Sides it : The use of the Dtiuter instead of the personal prononiv 
in this and the following lines, is not to be approved ; since it refers to a 
^•Uional being (416) as its antecedent 
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Witli most repenting torment rend their hearts. 

So God ordains — their punishment severe, 

Eternally inflicted bj themselves. 

Tis this — this Virtue hovering evermore 

Before the vision of the damnM, and in 445 

Upon their monstrous moral nakedness 

Casting unwelcome light, that makes their woe, 

That makes the essence of the endless flame : 

Where this is, there is Hell — darker than anght 

That he, the bard three- visionM, darkest saw. 450 

448. Eternally injlieted hy themselves : The compreheneire riew which 
oar author takes of the Divine government adds to this work a double 
value in these dajs of bold assumptions, grounded on careless and im- 
perfect notions of the nature of sin, and partial and half-way reasonings 
upon the character and providence of God— nJays of daring doubt^ too, 
as to the fearful woes pronounced against sin, because, forsooth, they sort 
not with our notions of benevolence. Would that he, who tlius specu- 
lates, could remember the words of Baxter, that ** self-discovery is not 
the least part of illumination ;** then might liis e^^es be opened to whnt 
he is, and what he should have been ; then might he *' perceive, that it is 
not possible for the best of men, much less for the wicked^ to be compe- 
tent judges of the 4esert of sin ;" then might he understand that benev* 
olence itself may require what had before so shocked his perverted rea- 
son, and be ready to say to himself, in the language of the same beautiful 
writer, " Alas, we are all both blind and partial. You can never know 
fully the desert of sin, till you fully know the evil of sin ; and you cau 
never fully know the evil of sin, till you fully know the excellency of the 
soul which it deformeth, and the excellency of the holiness which it doth 
obliterate, and the reason and excellency of the glory which it violateth, 
and the excellency of the glory which it doth despise, and the excellency 
of the office of reason which it treadeth down ; no, nor till you know the 
infinite excelleney, almightiness, and holiness of that God against whom 
it is committed. When yoa fully know all these, you shall fully know 
the desert of sin." Believe the word, then, and be humble in thy pres- 
ent ignorance: 

*^ Be content; 
It will seem clearer to thine immortality." 

Spirit of t?u Pilgrims 

444^ ThiM virtue, Ac. : This conception (more fully expressed in 895- 
405) claims our admiration, as illustrative of the oonscions obligatum to 
be virtuous, even in the most depraved mind, and also of the torment cro* 
ated by the sense of such obligation violated. 

3* 
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The plaee Aon saw'st va« Sell— ihe grfnae ihtia keard'st 
The wi^ilings of the dMi^M-^^of itfiaoe who ivoqU 
Not be redeem'd — and ^t th^ judgmfBiHillj, 
Long past, for luirepeiiteql aiiifl wei^ dann^'d* 
The seven loud thujuders which Aom Ipke^jpd'sli ^eelaire 455 
The eternal wrath of the Aliaigbty God« 
But whence, or why Uiiej o^nae to dwell in woc^ 
Why they curse God, what means the gWiioua mom 
Of Resurrection — these a Iqnger |ale 
Demand, and lead the mournful lyre far badi 460 

Through memory of sin, and mortal man. 
Yet haply not rewardless we shall trace 
The dark disastrous years of finish'd Time* 
Sorrows remember'd sweeten present joy. 
Nor yet shall all be sad ; for God gave peace, 465 

Much peace on earth, to all who fear'd his name. 

THE DISCOURSE OF HEAVEK. 

But first it needs to say, that other style, 
And other language than thy ear is wont^ 
Thou must expect to hear — the dialect 
Of man : for each in heaven a relish holds 470 

Of former speech, that points to whence he came. 

44t0. Th0 hairdthr^e-nithMd: Dante, the great Italian poet-^ante 
and Petrareh have been called the momiog stars of our modem litera? 
tiiie. The former was bom at Florence in 126ff, and was author of the 
JHwma ComediOf ** an allegorieal pilgrimage through Heaven, Hell, and 
Paradise, which the poet has peopled with human shapes human pas» 
sions, and orimee." The epithet (hrMrpUumed is probably derived from 
the three localities of the poet*s vision. " The imagination,^ as Professor 
Moir remarkfs '* is singularly roused by the scenes of torture and bliss 
through which we are led, the burning tombs, and etties alive with flame, 
and valleys of the shadow oLdeath, where serpents torture their victims^ 
and the ever-deepening descent through the circles of hell, contrasted 
with the cheering light ^ioh bc^os to break upon ns m the asfeoding 
eivelts of puFgatMry, and the refulgenee ni the vkbas wbieh greet tha 
wanderer on hb entrance into Paradise." 
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But whether I of person speak, or plaoo, 

Event or action, moral or divine ; 

Or things unknown compare to things unknown ; 

Allude, imply, suggest, apostrophise ; 475* 

Or touch, when wandering through the past, on moods 

Of mind thou never felt'st ; the meaning still, 

With easy apprehension, thou shalt take ; 

So perfect here is knowledge, and the strings 

Of sympathy so tuned, that every word 480 

That each to other speaks, though never heard 

Before, at once is fully understood, 

And every feeling utter'd, fully felt 

So shalt thou find, as from my various song. 
That backward rolls o*er many a tide of years, 485 

Directly or inferred, thy asking, thou. 
And wondering doubt, shalt learn to answer, while 
I sketch in brief the history of Man. 

484-487. These lines are well adapted to puzzle and confound any one 
who shall endeavor to educe from them a clear and intelligible meaning^ 
aooording to grammatical rules. 



\ 



THE COURSE OF TIME. 



BOOK II. 



BOOK II. 



ANALTSia 

A description of the earth when first created; and the formation of maa» 
a reasonable free agents upright and immortal. The command given 
was a test of filial loye, loyalty, obedience, and faith. The tempta- 
tion, sin, and fall of man, and redemption from death by the death of 
Christ Many would not accept the free offer of life and salratioii, and 
in consequence, incurred the punishment of the second death and helL 
— 'fb^i iJj^e^j^ ^t^d t^^, imd t)ii^ pfry^/nflf ch^s^ wel^ fsa^rpl ^ the 
cenaeqasnce, by the information ' containecl and given them in the 
Bible ; which was a code of laws, containing the will of Heaven^ and 
defined the bounds of vice and vif tf^e, |i^^ of life and death. Mankind 
were required to read, believe, and obey ; and although many did so 
believe, and were saved, yet many turned the truth of Qod into a lie, 
transforming the meaning of the text to suit their own vile and wicked 
purposes^ ** deceiving and deceived." That the voice of God, against 
which nothing could ** bribe to sleep" the truths of ** Judgment, and a 
.Judge,** caused the wicked to be *' ill at ease :** on which account many 
ran into impious idolatry, and worshipped ten thousand deities^ " im- 
agined worse than he who craved their peace.** 

The magistrate often turned religion into a trick of state, despising tho 
truth, and forcing the consciences of men ; while the enslaved, ** mim- 
icking the follies of the great, despised her toa** The other influences 
which led to error, are mentioned ; short-sighted reason, vanity, indo- 
lence, and finally ** Pride, self-adoring pride, was primal cause of all 
sin paat^ all pain, all woe to come." 
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This said, he waked the golden harp, and thus, 
While on him inspiration breathed, began. 

THE CREATION OF TQE |CARTIft 

As from yon everlasting hills, that gird 
Heaven northward, I thy course espied, I judge 
Thou from the arctic regions came ! Perhaps 5 

Thou noticed on thy way a little orb. 
Attended by one moon — ^her lan^p by night 5 
With her fair sisterhood of planets seven, 
Revolving routid their central sun — phe third 
In place, in magnitude the fourth — ^hat orb, 10 

New made, new named, inhabited anew 



8. Anftom^ Ac.: In this book, the **iineient bard," complying with 
the request of the stranger, commences the historj of man, which occu- 
pies the remainder of |l)e pQ^ip *, ^e thi^t th^ poet no longer spf^aks in his 
own person. This arrang^raept is iq tended to giye fi Pf^it^ \^ ^^ ^^^ 
follows. As the narrative is designed for the information of ope wlio 
had never heard of the origin or destiny of man, many circumstances are 
properly introduced, which might otherwise appear trite or unnecessary. 
— JV", A, Jieview* 

11. i^4i0 tfiwis, ^ : He refc^rs to the change whidi the earth had an- 
d«rgoa« Df^Q oeMtng to b4 the abode of man, in fulfilmaiit of the propb* 
•^ ia 9 Pot 111. 10, 1% 18. 
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(Though whiles we sons of Adam visit stall 

Our native place ; not changed so far but we 

Can trace our ancient walks — the scenery 

Of childhood, youth, and prime, and hoary age— 15 

But scenery most of suffering and woe). 

That little orb, in days remote of old, 

When angels yet were young, was made for man, 

And titled Earth — her primal virgin name : 

Created first so lovely, so a^orn'd 20 

With hill, and dale, and lawn, and winding vale : 

Woodland and stream, and lake, and rolling sees ; 

Green mead, and fruitful tree, and fertile grain. 

And herb and flower : so lovely, so adorned 

With numerous beasts of every kind, with fowl 25 

Of erery wing and every tuneful note ; 

And with all fish that in the multitude 

Of waters swam : so lovely, so adornM, 

So fit a dwelling-place for man, that, as 

She rose, complete, at the creating word, - SO 

The morning stars — the sons of God, aloud 

Shouted for joy ; and God beholding, saw 

The fair design, that from eternity 

His mind conceived, accompHsh'd ; and well pleased, 

His six days' finished work most good pronounced, 85 

And man declared the sovereign prince of all, 

THB CBXATIOV OF MAV. 

All else was prone, irrational, and mute, 
And unaccountable, by instinct led : 
But man he made of angel form erect, 

12. WhiUt: OoeasibnsUy. 

89. But man he made, Ac : The bard begins with an aeooQiit of oar first 
parento in their state of Innocence, and then describes their fall and its 
coiiseqiienoe& This leads him to dwell at some length upon loading do* 
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To hold commnnion with the beavens abore, 40 

And on his soul impressed His image fair, 

His own simih'tude of holiness, 

Of virtue, truth, and love ; with reason high 

To balance right and wrong, and conscience quick 

To choose or to reject ; with knowledge great, 45 

Prudence and wisdom, vigilance and strength. 

To guard all force or guile ; and last of all. 

The highest gift of €rod*s abundant grace, 

With perfect, free, unbiassed will. — ^Thus man 

Was made upright, immortal made, and crowned 50 

The king of all ; to eat, to drink, to do 

Freely and sovereignly his will entire : 

By one command alone restrain'd, to prove, 

As was most just, his filial love sincere. 

His loyalty, obedience due, and faith. 55 

And thus ^e prohibition ran, expi'ess'd. 

As God is wont, in terms of plainest truth. 

man's virtus put to ▲ SIMPLB TEST, OIYES WAT. 

Of every tree that in the garden grows 
Thou mayest freely eat ; but of the tree 
That knowledge hath of good and ill, eat not, CO 

trines of theology, efipecially on original sin, native depravity, and i*tone- 
meot. Thfr metaphysical and controversial character of the second bool^ 
prevents it from possessing so general an interest as most of the others 
yet there are detached passages^ the power of which all must feel. — N 
A. Review, 

44. Cofucienee quick: The author here unguardedly ascribes to con 
science what belongs properly to the will ; but he mnst be understond as 
using the words ehoate and reject in the sense of approve and condemn, 

b\. To eai: Before this phrase must be understood the word allowed, 
or some equivalent one. 

60. ifa/A ; This word seems to ascribe impropeily to the tree what it 
did not possess. The word ffive$ would conform better to the lact re- 
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Kor toiieh ; for, in, the daj thau ^teat^ thou 
Shalt die. Go, and this one command obey : 
Adam, live and be happy, and, witli thy Ev.^. 
Fit consort, ipultiply and fill the earth. 

Thus they, the. representative^ of man, 65 

Were placed in £dea — choicest spot on earih; 
With royal honpr, and with glory cro^n'd, 
Adam, the loprd of ^, majestic wajk^dj 
With godliko, countjeQance sublime, and &rm 
Of lofty tq^mng, strength ; and by his side ^0 

Eve, faji. s^ mpming star, with ospdesty 
Array'd, with virtue, grace, and perfect love ; 
In holy marriage wed, uid eloquent 
Of thought mid comely words to worship, God 
And sing his praifae — the giver of all good. 75 

Glad, in each other glad, and glad in hope ; 
Rejoicing in their, future hi^ppy race. 

O lovely, happy, blest, immortal pair I 
Pleased with the present, full of glorious hope. 
But short, alas, the song that lungs their bliss : 80 

Henceforth the history of man grows dark : 
Shade after shade of deepening gloom descends. 
And Innocence laments her robes defiled. 
Who farther sings, must change the pleasant lyre 
To heavy notes of woe. Why ? — dost thou ask, 85 

Surprised ? The answer will surprise thee more. 
Man sinn'd: tempted, he ate the guarded tree; 
Tempted of whojo^ thoii a^t^rward^ ahaJt heaj- : 
Audacious, unbelieving, proud, ungrateful. 
He ate the interdicted fruit, and fell ; 00 

oord^d. The tr^e ww siffiply ^« oefioHm of 1;h^. kn<)'«5fle,d|pe of goo4 
or evil 

90. He aUj d:c : The almost boundless compass intended ^ bie ^xfy- 
br4<[ied ii;^ the ** Course pf Time/' made it n.ex^i^ssary^ for tb^ poe,t to toych 
but s)j^h,4y upon th^ Ci:^ation and Fall, th^ twQ. ^eat topics uppn yhi^^ 



And in. his fall, his universal race ; 
For they in him by delegation were, 
In him to stand or fall-^to live or die* 

Man most ingrate ! so full of gra^ !- to aiorm. 
Here interposeci thei n^w arrived— rso full 95 

Of bliss — to sin against theGriusioua. One! 
The holy, just, and good I the EtomAl? hoYAl 
Unseen, unjbeard^ unthought of wid^ednea^ ! 
Why slumbered vengeance I No, it sIuiQbor'd not 
The ever just and righteous God W:Ottldi let 100 

His fury loose, and satisfy hjs tlireat. 

That had been just, replied the neverend bard : 
But done, fiiir youth, thou ne^er hadst met bmi hore : 
I ne'er had seen yon glorious throne m peace. 

Milton concentrated the whple force of his. g^n}na^ Ip. th^ re^p^t Pollok 
has imitated the solemn brevity of the sacred historian, never sul^stitu- 
ting the light of his own invention, where the silence of Mosea has left 
Us bk darkness. Perhaps ha may have thought that the subject was too 
awful for fiction ; for it i^ to be observed that in all cases w.b^re he de- 
scribes as past what is yet to come, he fixes a most rigid curb upon his 
fancy, and ventures no further than the prophetic intimations of Scripture 
seetn to him to warrant To this remark, vhe vrhol^ poem does not fur- 
nish an exception ; and we regard this folding, up o( the 'wi.ng^ of inven- 
tip;^ whore flight would have been so hazardous, a;S an exercise pf the 
soundest discretion. Milton, we know, is generally thought to have 
fuKhest exceeded. all other poets in the power and grasp of imagination, 
when he dared to supply from his own invention tbe naomei^-toud eUipses 
iuund in our world*s first hbitory. Nor do we dissent from this opinion. 
Still we may be permitted to regret one dvil consequence that has ful 
lowed from these interpolations, sublime as they unquestionably are. 
We sincerely believe tl>at a majority o| the r^aderf of Milton, make no 
distinction between what he has himself invented and what he has ta- 
ken from the oracles of truth ; and that, if called upon, to state who^ they 
know respecting the Creation and the Fall, they would unconsciously 
state more upon the auUiority of Miltoo thaa of Moses; ao indelible are 
the impressions left upoi^ tb^ iplnd by that inimitable '^ifork. — H. A, 

ACVifWm 
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TUB WONDERFUL METHOD OF MAN^S REbfiMPTION. 

Thj powers are great, originally great, 106 

And purified even at the fount of light 
Exert them now ; call all their vigor out ; 
Take room, think vastly ; meditate intensely ; 
Reason profoundly ; send conjecture forth ; 
Let fancy fiy; stoop down ; ascend; all length, IK 

All hreadth explore ; all moral, all divine ; 
Ask prudence, justice, mercy ask, and might; 
Weigh good with evil, balance right with wrong ; 
With virtue vice compare — hatred with love ; 
God's holiness, God*8 justice, and God*s truth 115 

Deliberately and cautiously compare 
With sinful, wicked, vile, rebellious man. 
And see if thou canst punish sin, and let 
Mankind go free. Thou fail'st — be not surprised : 
I bade thee search in vain. Eternal love — 120 

(Harp, lift thy voice on high !) — Eternal love. 
Eternal, sovereign love, and sovereign grace, 
Wisdom, and power, and mercy infinite. 
The Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, God, 
Devised the wondrous plan — devised, achieved ; 126 

And in achieving made the marvel more. 
Attend, ye heavens ! ye heaven of heavens, attend ! 
Attend, and wonder ! wonder evermore ! 
When man had fallen, rebell'd, insulted God ; 
Was most polluted, yet most madly proud ; 130 

Indebted infinitely, yet most poor ; 
Captive to sin, yet willing to be bound ; 
To God's incensed justice, and hot wrath 
Exposed ; due victim of eternal death 
And utter woe — Harp, lift tliy voice on high ! 135 

Ye everlasting hills ! — ye angels, bow ! 
Bow, ye redeemed of men ! — God was made flesh, 
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And dwelt with man On earth I the Son of Ood, 

Only begotten, and well beloved, between 

Men and his Fathered justice interposed ; 140 

Put human nature on ; his wrath sustained ; 

And in their name suffered, obey'd, and died, 

Making his soul an offering for sin ; 

Just for unjust, and innocence for guilt 

By doing, suffering, dying unconstrained, 145 

Save by omnipotence of boundless grace. 

Complete atonement made to God appeased ; 

Made honorable his insulted law. 

Turning the wrath aside from pardon'd man. 

Thus Truth with Mercy met, and Righteousness, 150 

Stooping from highest heaven, embraced fair Peace, 

That walkM the earth in fellowship with Love. 

O love divine ! O mercy infinite ! 
The audience here in glowing rapture broke — 
love, all height above, all depth below, 155 

Surpassing far all knowledge, all desire. 
All thought, the Holy One for sinners dies ! 
The Lord of life for guilty rebels bleeds — 
Quenches eternal fire with blood divine. 
Abundant mercy ! overflowing grace ! 160 

There whence I came, I something heard of men; 
Their name had reachM us, and report did speak 
Of some abominable, horrid thing. 
Of desperate offence they had committed ; 
And something too of wondrous grace we heard ; 165 

And oft of our celestial visitants 
What man, what God had done, inquired : but they 
Forbid, our asking never met directly, 

150-5S. Tlnu Truth, Ac: "Mercy and trath nre met together ; right- 
eousness and peace have kissed each other/' Psalm Ixxzv. 10. 
154. The andtence, iui. : Chie% the straDger just arrived (161). 
168. Forbid: Forbidden. 
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ExboftHig ^tiirto jM^f^ertM tiptigbt, 

And we sboald hear in heaven, though greatly bkst 170 

Ourselves, new wonders of God's wondrous love. 

This hinting, keener appetite to know 

Awaked ; and as we talkM, and much admired 

What new we there should learn, we hasted each 

To nourish virtue to perfection up, 1'76 

That we might have our trondering resdlved, 

And leave of Iduder praide, to greater ^eeds 

Of loving kindness due. Mysterious lote ! 

Grod was made flesh, and dwelt with liienon'eiirlh'I 

Blood holy, blood divide >for sinners shed I 180 

My asking ends— but makes my wdnd^r'mdife. 

Saviour of men ! henceforth be thou my theme; 

Redeeming love, my study day and nigbt 

Mankind were lost, all lost, and all redeem*d I 

Thou err'st agai h — but i nnocen tly err'st ; 1 85 

Not knowing sin's depravity, nor man^ 
Sincere and persevering wickedness. 



1S5-*J. TTwti err'kt again^ dkc: The writer last quoted (N. !/L R.) has 
not done justice to those parts of the poemwhich aim to illastrate the 
depravity of man, as vindicating the severities of the final doom of the 
wicked. He should first have proved that the poet has represented the 
future destiny of such in terms'more horrific and severe than the snered 
writers have employed, before he ventured to write the fo'lowihg para* 
graph : " Pollok was jn a measure forced, by the plan he had chosen to mark 
out for himself, to exhibit human nature under a dark and repulsive aspect, 
lie had conceived, for the punishment of men, a hell replete with all iroagi- 
niible horror. How credtures could deserve such tdrmentft, ' W«s thfc/queslioii 
which perplexed the stranger, for whose information t&is account of man 
was given. To resolve this doubt, men must be represented as altogether 
bad. As in the' case of the torturing bed of Procrustes, the' victims must 
be fitted to their place of torture ; and this required no moderate share 
of moral turpitude. If men were a shade less vile than thi^ poem paints 
-tliem, they wmtld deserve « milder hell than it haa'fumfsheJ for theu. 
I1ie only wa}'. therefore, in which, with a due regnrd to con»i>teney» 
mankind could liave been represented in a more amiable light; -Would . 
have been to make their place of punishment leis hideona." 
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All were redeemed t Not all — or thda hadllit 1t««iWl 

No human Yoice in hell. Many refused, 

Although beseech'd, refused to be redeemed, 100 

Redeem'd from death to life, from woe to bliss ! 

CaDdt thon believe my song when thus I sihg't 
When man had fallen, was ruin*d, hopeless, lost — . 
Ye choral harps I ye angelis tliat excel 
In strength ! tod loudest, ye redeedi'd'df iheni 195 

To God— ^to Him that sits tipon the thronis 
On high, and to^lhe Lamb, sing honor, si rig 
Dominion, glory, blessing sing, and praise I-^ 
When man ha^ faWen, was ru!n*d, hopeless, lost, 
Messiah, Prince of Peace, Eternal King, 200 

Died, that the dead might live, the lost be ssived. 
Wonder, O heavens I and be astonish'd, earth I 
Thou ancient, thou forgotten earth I Ye worlds adiiiij^ I 
Admire and be confounded I and thou. Hell 1 
Deepen thy eternal groan ! — ^men would not be 206 

Redeem'd — I speak of many, not of all — 
Would not be saved for lost, have life for death I 

' WHY THB PLACE OF TORMENT WAS BtJILT, AND WHO ARE 

CONSIGNED TO IT. 

Mysterious song! the new arrived exclaim'd*; 
Mysterious mercy ! most mysterious hate I 
To disobey was mad ; this madder far, 210 

Incurable insanity of will. 
What now but wrath could guilty men expect? 
What mote could love, what more could mercy do f 

No more, resumed the bard, no more they could. 
Thou hast seen hell — the wicked there lament ; ^16 

And why ? — ^for love and mercy twice despised. 

207. For hit: Instead of being lost— o^ would ndt be saved, a» foet 
perioiML 
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The busbandmaiiy who sluggishly forgot 
In spring to plough and sow, could censure none, 
Though winter clamorM round his empty bams. 
But he who having thus neglected, did 220 

Refuse, when autumn came and famine threatenM, 
To reap the golden field that charity 
Bestowed — nay, more obdurate, proud, and blind, 
And stupid still, refused, though much beseech'd. 
And long entreated, even with Mercy's tears, 225 

To eat what to his very lips was held, 
Cook'd temptingly — he certainly, at least 
Deserved to die of hunger, unbemoanM. 
So did the wicked spurn the grace of God ; 
And so were punish'd with the second death. 230 

The first, no doubt, punition less severe 
Intended, death belike of all entire ; 
But this incurred, by God discharged, and life 
Freely presented, and again despised — 
Despised, though bought with Mercy's proper blood — 235 
'Twas this dug hell and kindled all its bounds 
With wrath and inextinguishable fire. 
Free wasthe ofier, free to all, of life 
And of salvation ; but the proud of heart. 
Because 'twas free, would not accept, and still 240 

To merit wish'd : and choosing, thus unshipp'd, 
Uncompass'd, unprovision'd, and bestorm'd. 
To swim a sea of breadth immeasurable, 
They scom'd the goodly bark whose wings the breath 
Of God's eternal Spirit filled for heaven, 245 

That stopp'd to take them in ! and so were lost 

281. TheJir9i(dMih). 

232. Betike : In like manner — indiBcriminately. 

283. Bui thu, &c^ : ** But this" (the second death) when incurred, hav- 
ing been atoned for by God, in the person, and by the sacrifice, of his 
Bon, *< and life,** <bc. 
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CREATURES, BEFORE OOD, DESTITUTE OF MERIT, 

What wonders dost thou tell ? to merit, how t 
Of creature meriting in sight of God, 
As right of service done, I never heard 
Till now. We never fell ; in virtue stood 250 

Upright, and persevered in holiness ; 
But stood by grace, by grace we persevered ; 
Ourselves, our deeds, our holiest, highest deeds 
Unworthy aught — grace worthy endless praise. 
If we fly swifib, obedient to his will, 255 

He gives us wings to fly ; if we resist 
Temptation, and ne'er fall, it is his shield 
Omnipotent that wards it off; if we. 
With love unquenchable, before him bum, 
'Tis he that lights and keeps alive the flame. 260 

Men surely lost their reason in their fall. 
And did not understand the offer made. 

THE BIBLE — ITS DIVINE ORIGIN AND FUNDAMENTAL DOCTRINES. 

They might have understood, the bard replied. 
They had the Bible. Hast thou ever heard 
Of such a book ? The author, God himself; 265 

263, Ac The author, in one of his letters to his brother, dated Glasgow 
March 8, 1826, thus writes concerning the paragraph that follows: "I 
have copied you a few verses concerning the Bible. The young spirit, 
who meets the old bard in heaven, after diverse conversation about man, 
ccmcludes that the wicked could never have done so foolishly if they had 
known their duty. Upon this, the old bard takes occasion to tel! him 
they knew their duty perfectly, and in doing this gives a view of the Bi- 
ble. The verses I have sent you are not the best specimens of poetry I 
could have sent you, but I have chosen them that you may see in how 
short a space I have attempted to delineate the essentials of religion ; and 
that I may have your opinion of this very important part of my poem— 
important) both as it concerns myself, the world at large, and theological 
crities, who will, no doubt, quarrel much at this place. I have not bees 
ppneoioqs of supporting any s^ct," 

• 4 
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The subject, God and man ; salvation, life, 
And death — eternal life, eternal death — 
Dread words ! whose meaning has no end, no bounds- 
Most wondrous book ! bright candle of the Lord I 
Star of eternity ! the only star .270 

By which the bark of man could navigate 
The sea of life, and gain the coast of bliss 
Securely ; only star which rose on Time, 
And, on its dark and troubled billows, still, 
As generation, drifting swiftly by, 275 

Succeeded generation, threw a ray 
Of heaven's own light, and to the hills of God, 
The everlasting hills, pointed the sinner's eye : 
By prophets, seers, and priests, and sacred bards^ 
Evangelists, apostles, men inspired, ^80 

And by the Holy Ghost anointed, set 
Apart, and consecrated to declare 
To earth the counsels of the Eternal One, 
This book, this holiest, this sublimest book, 

284. This book, &c There are detached passages in this bc«»k, the 
power of which all must feeL One of these is in praise of the Bible ; a 
theme which it is high honor to have made an approach towards treating 
well, since to do it justice the strongest language must needs be found 
inadequate. That which is inferior may be elevated by being compared 
with that which is superior, and hence bold im^ery may dignify what 
is in itself humble. But that which is of all things most excellent and 
precious may lose, and certainly can never gain, by being compared with 
any other thing. There are objects which impress us most forcibly, when 
set before us in their simple, unadorned majesty ; and when the poet en- 
deavors to heighten their effect by lofty phraseology and rhetorieal em- 
bellishment, he is in danger of making every addition a burden instead 
of a support to the idea. It is as if the proud titles that do honor to 
men should be applied to that Being, whose shortest name expresses 
more than man can comprehend. We accordingly believe that the sub- 
lime truths of revelation, as well as the volume which contains them, are 
never to be approached by the poet but with fear and trembling. All 
he can hope to do is to rise up to them, never to go beyond them, or lift 
them up with him. .... With regard to the peculiar doctrines and ten* 
cts wrought into this poem, we consider them as having no connection 
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Was sent — Heaven's will, Heaven's code of laws entire 285 

To man, this book contained ; defined the bounds 

Of vice and virtue, and of life and death ; 

And what was shadow, what was substance taught 

Much it reveal'd ; important all ; the least 

Worth more than what else seem'd of highest worth : 100 

But this of plainest, most essential truth — 

That God is one, eternal, holy, just, 

Omnipotent^ omniscient, infinite ; 

Most wise, most good, most merciful and true.; 

In all perfection most unchangeable : 295 

That man — that every man of every clime 

And hue, of every age, and every rank. 

Was bad — by nature and by practice bad ; 

In understanding blind, in will perverse, 

In heart corrupt ; in every thought, and word, 300 

Imagination, passion, and desire, 

Most utterly depraved throughout, apd ill 

In sight of Heaven, though less in sight of man ; 

At enmity with God his maker bom. 

And by his very life an heir of death : 305 

That man — that every man was, farther, most 

Unable to redeem himself^ or pay 

*ftne mite of his vast debt to God — nay, more, 

Was most reluctant and averse to be 

Redeemed, and sin's niost voluntary slave : 310 

That Jesus, Son of God, of Mary bom 

In Bethlehem, and by Pilate crucified 

On Calvary for man thus fallen and lost. 

Died ; and, by death, life and salvation bought, 

And perfect righteousness, for all who should 315 

> 
with its merits. "Whether the reader embrace them or not, he must re- 
Bpeet the sincere and deep conTictions of the poet, and unite with him 
in hia supreme abhorrence of sin, and his fervent love of virtue and 
truth."— -y. A. Review. 
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Ill his great iiiira« beHev« : that He, th^ third 
Iq th6 eternal Essence, to the prayer 
Sincere should come, should come as soon as ask^l, 
Proceeding from the Father and the Son, 
To give faith and repentance, such as God 320 

Accepts — to open the intellectual eyes, 
Biinded by sin ; to bend the stubborn will, 
Perversely to the side of wrong inclined, 
To God and his commandments, just and good ; 
The wild rebellious passions to subdue, 325 

And bring them back to harmony with heaven ; 
To purify the conscience, and to lead 
The mind into all truUi, and to adorn 
With every holy ornament of grace. 
And sanctify the whole renewed soul, 330 

Which henceforth might no more fall totally. 
But persevere, though erring oft, amidst 
The mists of time, in piety to Grod, 
And sacred works of charity to men : 
That he, who thus believed, and practised thus, 335 

Should have his sins foigiven, however vile ; 
Should be sustain'd at mid- day, mom, and even, 
By God's omnipotent, eternal grace ; 
And in the evil hour of sore disease, 
Temptition, persecution, war, and death— ^ 340 

For temporal death, although uustingM, rem»iin'd^ 
Beneath the shadow of the Almighty's wings 
Should sit unhurt, and at the judgment-day 
« Should share the resurrection of the just. 

And reign with Christ in bliss for evermore : 345 

That all, however named, however great, 

Who would not thus believe, nor practice thus, 

But in their sins impenitent remainVl, 

Should in perpetual foar and terror live ; 

Should die unpardon'd, unredeemed, unsaved ; 350 
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And at tlie hour of dootii, fthouJd be eiai out 
To utter darkness in tli« night of bell, 
By mercj and bj God abandonM, there 
To reap the harvests of eternal woe« 

This did that book declare ia obvious phrasei 355 

In most sincere and honest words, by God 
Ilimself selected and arranged ; so cleat, 
So plain, so pi^ectly distinct, tbnt none 
Who read with humble wish to understand, 
And askM the Spirit, given to all who ask'd, 300 

Could miss their meaning, blazed in heavenly light 

THE BIBLE — ITS VARIOUS RECEPTION. 

The book — this holy book, on every line 
MarkM with the seal of high divinity. 
On every leaf bedew'd with drops of love 
Divine, and with the eternal heraldry 365 

And signature of God Almighty stampt 
From first to last — this ray of sacred light, 
This lamp, from off the everlasting throne, 
Mercy took down, and, in the night of time 
Stood, casting on the dark her gracious bow ; 370 

And evermore beseeching men, with tears 
And earnest sighs, to read, believe, and live : 
And many to her voice gave eaf, and read. 
Believed, obey'd ; and now, as the Amen, 
True, faithful Witness swore, with snowy robes 375 

862-372. The booh, ^c : " The greater part of Book II. is occupied wilh 
the early history and lapse of man, and the gracious providence of God 
still working in his behalf fur instruction and liBppineee^ which are well 
and succinctly detailed. The following figure of Mercy, in reference to 
the revektion of the Bible, is very fine.*' — Blackwood. 

»74-75. *' The At/ten, true and faithful Witneee ;" So^tocs Je^us Christ 
style himself in the Apocalypse, i. 5. 
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And branchy palms surround tbe fount of life, 
And drink the streams of immortality, 
Forever happy, and forever young. 

Many believed ; but more the truth of God 
TurnM to a lie, deceiving and deceived ; — HSO 

Each, with the accursed sorcery of sin. 
To his own wish and vile propensity 
Transforming still the meaning of the text 

YABIOUS PErVeRSIONS OF THE BIBLE. 

near, while I briefly tell what mortals proved, 385 

By effort vast of ingenuity. 
Most wondrous, though perverse and damnable ; 

SVO. In the remaining part of Book 11^ and in Books III. and I V^ th« 
follies and vain parsnits of worldly men are severely characterized. 
Tliere was ample room here for rich and picturesque grouping; in the rise 
of nation after nation in " The Course of Time,** wilh tlie strange pictures 
o£ their idolatries, and other general characteristics, in the same style 
as, in Paradise Lost, the angel gave Adam to see from the Mount of Vis* 
ion the future history of his race. Mr. Pollok has^ in a great measure, 
confined himself to individuals. Some of his moral delineations are ad- 
mirably given ; but necessary limits have obliged him generally to touch 
^Dly upon broader features. The disadvantage in this is, that they stand 
not forth with a very distinct application against the consciences of his 
readers: they are more easily put by. It is, indeed, no eaoy ta.sk to give 
thorough effect to this Eort of discipline. The fine moral indignation of 
Cowper, his minute and pointed severity, trimmed with graphic illustra- 
tions of the finest poetry, are perhaps the most successful specimens of 
severe Christian satire. Mr. Pollok could not certainly allow himself an 
equal minuteness, but he might have been more sparing in heaping to- 
gether general pictures of vice, and the balance of space would have ad- 
mitted him to give more graphic sketches, in instances where they arc 
too broad and indiscriminate to be very useful. — Blackwood. 

879-80. Turned the truth, Ac. : 2 ThcFS. il 10-12. 

884-451. Within these lines is found an admirable, though concise, 
delineation of the radical errors which the perverse ingenuity of man has 
attempted to derive from the sacred Scriptures, or to support by an ap- 
peal to them. The study of this passage cannot fail to subset ve the 
cause of truth and human happiness 
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Proved from the Bible, which, as thou hast heard, 

So plaiply spoke that all could understand. 

First, and not least in number, argued some, 

From out this book itself, it was a lie, 890 

A fable framed by crafty men to cheat 

The simple herd, and make them bow the knee 

To kings and priests. These, in their wisdom, left 

The light revealM, and tumM to fancies wild ; 

Maintaining loud, that ruined, helpless man, 395 

Needed no Saviour. Others proved that men 

Might live and die in sin, and yet be saved, 

For so it was decreed ; binding the will. 

By God left free, to unconditional. 

Unreasonable fate. Others believed 40C 

That he who was most criminal, debased, 

CondemnM, and dead, unaided might ascend 

The heights of Virtue ; to a perfect law 

Giving a lame, half-way obedience, which 

By useless effort only served to show 405 

The impotence of him who vainly strove 

With finite arm to measure infinite ; 

Most useless effort 1 when to justify 

In sight of God it meant, as proof of faith 

Most acceptable, and worthy of all praise. 410 

Another held, and from the Bible held, 

He was infallible, — most fallen by such 

Pretence — that none the Scriptures, open to all, 

And most to humble-hearted, ought to read. 

But priests ; that all who ventured to disclaim 415 

His forged authority, incurred the wrath 

Of Heaven ; and he who, in the blood of such. 

Though father, mother, daughter, wife, or son. 

Imbrued his hands, did most religious work, 

Well pleasing to the heart of the Most High. 420 

Others, in outward rite, devotion placed ; 
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In meats, in drinks ; in robe of certain shape- 
In bodily abasements, bended knees ; 
Days, numbers, places, Testments, words, and Barnes — 
Absurdly in their hearts imagining, 42a 

That God, like men, was pleased with otitward show. 
Another, stranger and more wicked still, 
With dark and dolorous labor, ill applied, 
With many a gripe of conscience, and with mosi 
Unhealthy and abortive reasoning, 430 

That brought his sanity to serious doubt, 
'Mong wise and honest men, maintain'd that He^ 
First Wisdom, Great Messiah, Prince of Peace, 
The second of the uncreated Three, 

Was naught but man— of earthly origin ; 435 

Thus making void the sacrifice Divine, 
And leaving guilty men, God^s holy law 
Still unatoned, to work them endless death. 
These are a part ; but to relate them all, 
The monstrous, iinbaptiz^d phantasies, 44C 

Imaginations fearfully absurd, 
Hobgoblin rites, and moon-struck reveries, 
Distracted creeds, and visionary dreams, 
More bodiless and hideously misshapen 
Than ever fancy, at the noon of night, 445 

Playing at will, framed in the madman's brain. 
That from this book of simple truth were proved. 
Were proved as foolish men were wont to prove. 
Would bring my word in doubt, and thy belief 
Stagger, though here I sit and sing, within 450 

The pale of truth, where ^Eilsehood never came. 

PAGANISM. 

The rest, who lost the heavenly light reveal'd. 
Not wishing to retain God in their minds. 
In darkness wanderM on ; yet could they not, 
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Though moral night around them drew her pall 455 

Of blackness, rest in utter unbelief. 

The voice wi^in, the voice of Ood, that naught 

Could bribe to sleeps though 8teep*d in sorceries 

Of Hell, and much abused by whisperings 

Of evil spirits In the dark, announced 4G0 

A day of judgment, and a judge — a day 

Of misery, or bliss ; — and, being ill 

At ease, for gods they chose them stoeks and stones, 

Reptiles, and weeds, and beasts, and creeping things, 

And spirits accursed — ten thousand deities I 465 

(Imagined worse than he who craved their peace), 

And, bowing, worshipped these as best beseem 'd, 

With midnight revelry, obscene and loud, 

With daric, infernal, devilish ceremonies. 

And horrid sacrifice of human flesh, 470 

That made the fair heavens blush. So bad was sin I 

So lost, so ruiu'd, so depraved was man I 

Created first in God^s own image fair ! 

APOSTROPHB TO SIK. 

# 

Oh, cursed, cursed Sin ! traitor to God, 
And ruiner of man ! motlier of Woe, 476 

• And Death, and Ilell, — wretched, yet seeking worse : 

452. The rest : ThoSe who nre destitute of the light of diviae revela 
lion. S< e Rurnancv i. l&-^2 ; ii. 12-16. 

475-76. Mother of woe, &ii, : Milton bas expended great power of im 
aginaliun in the pictures he has given us of Sin, Satan, and Dt^ath.-^ 
Pitt. Lost, Book IL 648^-814. 

Sin is truly described Uy Pollek, as treachery to God, rula to ^an— > 
the cause of Death, and the occasion of all the punishment endured in 
IlelL lie well describes aUo the tendency of ein to augment or multiply 
itself, and to add to the wretchedness of its subject — 

Depth ever deepening^ darkness darkening still. 

Uis account of Its future miseries is suited to appall the transgressor, and 
to show him the present importance of Repentance and Pardon, 

4* 
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Polluted most, yet wallowing in the mire ; 

Most mad, yet drinking Phrensy's giddy cup ; 

Depth ever deepening, darkness darkening stiH ; 

Folly for wisdom, guilt for innocence; 48C 

Anguish for rapture, and for hope despair ; 

Destroyed, destroying ; in tormenting painM ; 

Unaw'd by wrath ; by mercy unreclaim'd ; 

Thing most unsightly, most forlorn, most sad — 

Thy time on earth is past, thy war with God 485 

And holiness : but who, oh who shall tell. 

Thy unrepentable and ruinous thoughts ? 

Thy sighs, thy groans f Who reckon thy burning tears, 

And damned looks of everlasting grief. 

Where now, with those who took their part with thee, 490 

Thou sitt'st in Hell, gnaw'd by the eternal Worm — 

To hurt no more on all the holy hills ? 

That those, deserting once the lamp of truth. 
Should wander ever on, from worse to worse 
Erroneously, thy wonder needs not ask : 495 

But that enlighten'd, reasonable men, 
Knowing themselves accountable, to whom 
God spoke from heaven, and by his servants wam*d. 
Both day and night, with earnest, pleading voice, 
Of retribution equal to their works, 500 

Should persevere in evil, and be lost — 
This strangeness, this unpardonable guilt, 
Demands an answer, which my song unfolds, 
In part directly ; but hereafter more, 
To satisfy thy. wonder, thou shalt learn, 505 

Inferring much from what is yet to sing. 

REUGION DEBASED BT CIVIL RULERS — MADE SUBSERTISNT 

TO THE STATE. 

Know then, of men who sat in highest place 
Exalted, and for sin by others done 



/ 

^ 
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Were chargeable, the king and priest were chief! 

Many were faithful, holy, just, upright, 510 

Faithful to God and man — reigning renown'd 

&i righteousness, and, to the people, loud 

And fearless, speaking all the words of life. 

These at the judgment-day, as thou shalt hear, 

Abundant harvest reapM : but many, too, 515 

Alas, how many ! famous now in hell. 

Were wicked, cruel, tyrannous, and vile : 

Ambitious of themselves, abandonM, mad ; 

And still from servants hasting to be gods, 

Such gods as now they serve in Erebus. 520 

I pass their lewd example by, that led 

So many wrong, for courtly fashion lost. 

And prove them guilty of one crime alone. 

Of every wicked ruler, prince supreme. 

Or magistrate below, the one intent, 525 

Purpose, desire, and struggle day and night, 

Was evermore to wrest the crown from off 

Messiah's head, and put it on his own ; 

And in His place give spiritual laws to men ; 

To bind religion — ^free by birth, by God 530 

And nature free, and made accountable 

To none but God — behind the wheels of state ; 

To make the holy altar, where the Prince 

Of Hie, incarnate, bled to ransom man, 

A footstool to the throne. For this they met, 535 

Assembled, counsellM, meditated, plannM : 

Devised in open and secret ; and for this 

Enacted creeds of wondrous texture, creeds 

The Bible never own'd, unsanction'd, too. 

And reprobate in heaven ; but by the power 540 

That made (exerted now in gentler form, 

Monopolizing rights and privileges, 

Equal to all, and waving now the sword 
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Of persecution fierce, tempered in hell), 
Forced on the conscience of inferior men : 645 

The conscience, that sole monarchy in mani' 
Owing allegiance to no earthly prince ; 
• Made hj the edict of creation free ; 

Made sacred, made above all human laws ; 

Holding of heaven alone ; of most divine 550 

And indefeasible authority ; 

An individual sovereignty, that none 

Created might, unpunishM, bind or touch ; 

Unbound, save by the eternal laws of God, 

And unamenable to all beK*w. 555 

Thus did the uneircumcis^ potentates 
Of earth debase religion in the sight 
Of those they ruled — who, looking up, beheld 
The fair celestial gift despised, enslaved ; 
And, mimicking the folly of the great, 560 

With prompt docility despised her too. 

RSUGION DEBASED BT A CORRUPT AND AMBITIOUS PRIESTBOOD. 
THE CRIME AND BAD INFLUENCE OF BVCU. 

The prince or magistrate, however named 
Or praised, who, knowing better, acted thus, 
Was wicked, and received, as he deserved. 
Damnation. But the unfaithful priest, what tongue 565 
Enough shall execrate ? His doctrine may 
Be passM, though mixM with most unhallowM leaven, 
That proved to those who foolishly partook. 
Eternal bitterness : — but this was still 



546-666. The 'eonteieticet Ae, : A noble Btatcmetit and defence of the 
rights of conscience, which all despots, whether political or ecclesiastical, 
should read and digest, and, in their futnre practice, regard. 

666. Uficireumcited : Used in the Bible sense, for eorrupt, iirrefigioni^ 
-mprincipled. 
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His sin — beneath what cloak soever yeird, 570 

His ever growing and perpetual sin. 

First, last, and middle thought, whence every wish. 

Whence every action rose, and ended both— 

To mount to place, and power of worldly sort ; 

To ape the gaudy pomp and equipage 575 

Of earthly state, and on his mitred brow 

To place a royal crown : for this he sold 

The sacred truth to him who most would give 

Of titles, benefices, honors, names : 

For this betrayM his Master; and for this 580 

Made merchandise of the immortal souls 

Committed to his care — this was his sin. 

Of all who office held unfairly, none 
Could plead excuse ; he least, and last of all. 
By solemn, awful ceremony, he 685 

Was set apart to speak the truth entire, 
By action, and by word ; and round him stood 
The people, from his lip expecting knowledge ; 
One day in seven, the Holy Sabbath termM, 
They stood ; for he had sworn in face of God 590 

And man, to deal sincerely with their souls ; 
To preach the gospel for the gospePs sake ; 
Had sworn to hate and put away all piiJe^ * 
All vanity, all love of earthly pomp ; 
To seek all mercy, meekness, truth, and grace ; RdH 

And being so endowM himself, and taught, 
In them Hke works of holiness to move ; 
Dividing faithfully the word of life. 
And oft indeed the word of life he taught ; 
But practising, as thou hast heard, who could GOG 

Believe ? Thus was religion wounded sore 
At her own altars, and among her friends. 
The people went away, and, like the priest. 
Fulfilling what the prophet spoke before, 
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For honor strove, and wealth, and place, as if C05 

The preacher had rehearsed an idle tale. 

The enemies of God rejoiced, and loud 

The unbeliever laugh'd, boasting a life 

Of fairer character than his, who own'd, 

For king and guide, the undefil6d One. 610 

Most guilty, villanous, dishonest man I 
Wolf in the clothing of the gentle lamb ! 
Dark traitor in Messiah's holy camp ! 
. Leper in saintly garb ! — assassin maskM 

In Virtue's robe! vile hypocrite accursed I 616 

I strive in vain to set his evil forth. 

The words that should sufficiently accurse 

And execrate such reprobate, had need 

Come glowing from the lips of eldest hell. 

Among the saddest in the den of woe, 620 

Thou saw'st him saddest, 'mong the damn*d most damn'd. 

EACH MAK RESPONSIBLE FOR HIMSELF, TROUGH LED ASTRAT. 

But why should I with indignation bum, 
Not with beseeming here, and long forgot ? 
Or why one censure for another's sin ! 
Each had his conscience, each his reason, will, 625 

And understanding, for himself to search. 
To choose, reject, believe, consider, act : 
And God proclaimed from heaven, and by an oath 
Confirm'd, that each should answer for himself; 
And as his own peculiar work should be, 680 ; 

Done by his proper sel^ should live or die. ^ 

» Bat sin, deceitful and deceiving still. 

Had gain'd the heart, and reason led astray. 
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HOW MULTITUDES WERE LED TO PSRDITIOy. 

A strange belief, that leanM its idiot back 
On folly's topmost twig — belief that God, C35 

Most wise, had made a world, had creatures made, 
Beneath his care to govern and protect, — 
Devoured its thousands. Reason, not the true, * 

L^rn'd deep, sober, comprehensive, sound ; 
But bigoted, one-eyed, short-sighted Reason, 640 

Most zealous, and sometimes, no doubt, sincere — 
Devour'd its thousan<[s. Vanity to be 
Renown^ for creed eccentrical — devour'd 
Its thousands ; but a lazy, corpulent. 
And over-credulous faith, that leanM on all 645 

It met, nor aak'd if 'twas a reed or oak ; 
Stepp'd on, but never earnestly inquired 
Whether to heaven or hell the journey led — 
Devour'd its tens of thousands, and its hands 
Made reddest in the precious blood of souls. 650 

ALL CLASSES OF MEN AOTIVS IN THE PURSUITS OF TIME : 
KEGLI6ENT IN THE PURSUIT OF RELIGION. 

In Time's pursuits men ran till out of breath. 
The astronomer soar'd up, and counted stars. 
And gazed, and gazed upon the Heaven's bright face, 
Till he dropp'd down dim-eyed into the grave : 
The Dumerist in calculations deep 055 

Grew gray : the merchant at his desk expired : 
The statesman hunted for another place. 
Till death o'ertook him, and made him his prey : 
The miser spent his eldest enei^. 

In grasping for another mite : the scribe 660 

Rubb'd pensively his old and wither'd brow, 
Devising new impediments to kold 
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In doubt tbe suit that threaten^ to end too soon : 

The priest collected tithes, and pleaded rights 

Of decimation to the very last 665 

In science, learning, all philosophy, 

Men labored* all their days, and labored hard, 

And dying, sigVd how little they had done : 

]^t in religion they at once grew wise, 

A creed in print, though never understood ; 670 

A theologic system on the shel^ 

Was spiritual lore enough, aqd served their turn ; 

But served it ill. They sinnM, and never knew f 

For what the Bible said of good and bad, 

Of holiness and sin, they never ask'd. 675 

REDEMPTION, THE SCIENCE AND THE SONa OF BTERNmr. 

Absurd — prodigiously absurd^ to think 
That man's minute and feeble faculties, 
Even in the very childhood of his being, 
With mortal shadows dimm*d, and wrapt around. 
Could comprehend at once the mighty scheme, 080 

Where roll'd the ocean of eternal love ; 
Where wisdom infinite its master stroke 
Displayed ; and where omnipotence, oppressed, 
Did travel in the greatness of its strength ; 
And everlasting justice lifted up 685 

The sword to smite the guiltless Son of Grod ; 
And mercy, smiling, bade the sinner go I 
Redemption is the science, and the song 
Of all eternity : archangels day 

And night into its glories look : the saints, 090 

The elders round the throne, old in the yean 

669-90. Arehangeh, ^ : <* Which things the angeU denre to look iDto." 
1 Pot i 12. 
^ 690-1. The ULtnU, Ao. : Rev. v. 11-14. 
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Of learen, examine it perpetually ; 

And every hour get clearer, ampler view9 

Of right and wrong — see virtue's beauty more ; 

See vice more utterly depraved, and vile ; 605 

And this with a more perfect hatred hata ; 

That daily love with n more perfect love. 

PUDE — laE GUILTIEST CAUSE OF HUMAN StBT AKD WOB. ITS 

EVIL PB06ENT. 

But whether I for man's perdition blame 
Office administered amiss ; pursuit 

Of pleasure false ; perverted reason blind ; 700 

Or indolence that ne'er inquired — I blame 
Effect and consequence ; the branch, the leaf. 
Who finds the fount and bitter root, the first 
And guiltiest cause whence sprung this endless woe, 
Must deep descend into the human heart, *IOC 

And find it there. Dread passion I making meH 
On earth, and even in hell, if Mercy yet 
Would stoop so low, unwilling to be saved. 
If saved by grace of God. — Hear then, in biief. 
What peopled hell, what holds its prisoners there. 710 

Pride, self-adoring pride, was criqpiioal cause 
Of all sin past, all pain, all woe to come. 
Unconquerable pride 1 first, eldest sin ; 
Great fountain-head of evil ; highest source. 
Whence fiow'd rebellion 'gainst the Omnipotent, 715 

Whence hate of man to man, and all else ill. 
Pride at the bottom of the human heart 
Lay, and gave root and nourishment to all 
That grew above. _ Great ancestor of vice ! 
Hate, unbdief, and blasphemy of God ; 720 

Envy and slander ; malice and revenge ; 
And murder, and. deceit, and eyerj birth 
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Of damndd sort, was progeny of pride. 

It was the ever-moving, acting force, 

The constant aim, and the most thirsty wish 725 

Of every sinner unrenewed, to be 

A god : — in purple or in rags, to have 

Himself adored : whatever shape or form 

His actions took : whatever phrase he threw 

About his thoughts, or mantle o*er his life, 730 

To be the highest, was the inward cause 

Of all — ^the purpose of the heart to be 

Set up, admired, obey'd. But who would bow 

The knee to one who served and was dependent ! 

Hence man^s perpetual struggle, night and day, 735 

To prove he was his own proprietor. 

And independent of his God ; that what 

He had might be esteemed his own, and praised 

As such. — He labored still, and tried to stand 

Alone unpropp'd — to be obliged to none ; 740 

And in the madness of his pride he bade 

His God farewell, and turnM away to be 

A god himself; resolving to rely, 

Whatever came, upon his own right hand. 

THE INFATUATION AND ABSURDITT OF A PROUD STATE OF HEART. 

O desperate phrensy I madness of the will ! 745 

And drunkenness of the heart ! that naught could quench 
But floods of woe pour'd from the sea of wrath. 
Behind which mercy set To think to turn 
The back on life original, and live — 
The creature to set up a rival throne 750 

In the Creator's realm — to deify 
A worm — and in the sight of God be proud — 
To lift an arm of flesh against the shafts 

^49. Life original : First caiue of life. 
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Of the Omnipotent, and midst his wrath 

To seek for happiness — insanity 755 

Most road ! guilt moat complete ! Seest thoa those worlds 

That roll at various distance round the throne 

Of God, innumerous, and fill the calm 

Of heaven with sweetest harmony, when saints 

And angels sleep — as one of these, from love 700 

Centripetal withdrawing, and from light, 

And heat, and nourishment cut off, should rush 

AbandonM o'er the line that runs between 

Create and increate ; from ruin driven 

To ruin still, through the abortive waste ; 765 

So pride from God drew off the bad ; and so 

Forsaken of him, he lets them ever try 

Theijr single arm against the second death ; 

Amidst vindictive thunders lets them try 

The stoutness of their hearts ; and lets them try 770 

To quench their thirst amidst the unfading fire ; 

And to reap joy where he has sown despair ; 

To walk alone, unguided, unbemoanM, 

Where Evil dwells, and Death, and moral Night ; 

In utter emptiness to find enough ; 775 

In utter dark find light ; and find repose 

Where God with tempest plagues for evermore : 

For so they wish'd it, so did pride desire. 

Such was the cause that turnM so many off 
Rebelliously from God, and led them on 780 

From vain to yainer still, in endless chase. 
And such the cause that made so many cheeks 
Pale, and so many knees to shake, when men 
Rose from the grave ; as thou shalt hear anon. 

760. As : As if. The term lave Hn this line, is poetically used for the 
altraetive force called gravitation. The illustration here used is remark- 
ably pertinent. ' 

761. Create and inereaU : Created and uncreated. 
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784. As ihofi nhalt hear ano^ : In » latter ad^reAsd to Mr. Blaek- 
irood, his publisher, accompanying tiie manuscript, the author expresses 
some of his own sentiments respecting the poem, and particularly with 
re^rd to the second book, which seem entit4ed to a place here. ** It is a 
poem in ten books, evibracing a great variety of subjects^ Ton will 
judge of the manner in which these are handled, and^ as I hope the poem 
will explain itself, I deem it unnecessary to say any thing of the plan. 
It is, so far as I know, new : the sentimenta which I hate expressed of 
religion, which is eepeoialljr treated of ia the seeond bfx>k, arp slich as 
seemed to me agreeable to the word of God ; aqd in few lostaBcee^ I 
believe, will they be found diifering from the approved cre^ of our 
country. In the language I have intentionally avoided a pompous and 
swelling phraseology, and have aimed mainly at strength and perspi- 
cuity. If the work take at all, it must take extensively* aa all mankind 
are alike interested in the subfect of it** 
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ANALYSIS. 

In this lM>ok the bard shows that, however man disobeyed the command 
to love Ood, truth, and virtue, they still strove to gain happiness ; but 
which could only be gained by obedience to the command ; for the 
attainment of which men pursued many strange and crooked paths, in 
none of which could it be found ; as happiness was indissolubly 
united to virtue. Yet men pursued the phantom Hope, which danced 
before them in every path, and ever mocked their grasps " till the 
earth, beneath them, broke, and Avrapt them in the grav^e." 

Many sought for happiness in the enjoyment of pleasures, but it ever 
proved vain, in hope or iu possession. Many sought fur happlaess in 
the attainment of riches. This also mostly ended in bitterness and 
woe. Many pursued the phantom Fame, that fame which rose not 
in the resurrection mom, " Earthly fame,** — but all in vain. — Many, 
sought happiness in dissipation, in inebriation ; " deliberately resolv- 
ing to be mad ;*' some in hawking and hunting, some in the search after 
curiosities, and some even in hopeless skepticism sought happiness. 

And thus mankind followed vanities in despite of wisdom's warning 
voice; in despite of the teaching of all animated and unanimatei na- 
ture ; in despite of the offers of mercy continually held out to them : 
in spite, even, of the threatenings of death, "to made repentance vain,** 
** men rushed on, determined, to ruin, and shut their ears to all advice, 
to all reproof," till death, *' the great teacher," convinced each, too kite, 
that ** Eternity is all." 
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Behold'st thou yonder, on the crystal sea, 
Beneath the throne of God, an image fair, 
And in its hand a mirror large and bright ? 
Tis truth, immutable, eternal truth, 
In figure emblematical expressM. 5 

Before it Virtue stands, and smiling sees, 
Well pleased, in her reflected soul, no spot. 
The sons of heaven, archangel, seraph, saint, 
There daily read their own essential worth ; 
And, as they read, take place among the just, 10 

Or high, or low, each as his value seems. 
There each his certain interest learns, his true 
Capacity ; and going thence, pursues 
Unerringly through all thetracts of thought, 
As God ordains, best ends by wisest means. 15 

TBS BIBLB, Tm MIRBOB OF TBUTII. 

The Bible held this mirror's place on earth : 
But, few would read, or, reading, saw themselves. 
The chase was after shadows, phantoms strange, 

1, 2. Cryttal tea, Ac : Rev. iv. 6. "And before the throne there woi 
A aea of glaas like unto crystal." 
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That in tlie twilight walk'd of Time, and mock'd 

The eager hunt, escaping evennore ; 20 

Yet with 80 many promises and looks 

Of gentle sort, that he whoso arms returned 

Empty a thousand times, still stretchM them out, 

And, grasping, brought them back again unfilPd. 

In rapd outline thou hast heard of man ; 2i« 

His death ; his offered life ; that life by most 
Despised ; the Star of God — the Bible, scomM, 
That else to happiness and heaven had led, 
And saved my lyre from narrative of woe. 
Hear now more largely of the ways of Time ; 30 

The fond pursuits and vanities of men. 

THE CONDITIONS OF TRUE HAPPINESS. 

" Love God, love truth, love virtue, and be happy i**— 
These were the words first uttered in the ear 
Of every being rational made, and made 
For thought, or word, or deed accountable. 35 

Most men the first forgot, the second none. 
Whatever path they took, by hill or vale, 
By night or day, the universal wish. 
The aim, and sole intent, was happiness : 
But, erring from the heaven-appointed path, 40 

Strange tracks indeed they took through barren wastes, 
And up the sandy mountain climbing toil'd. 
Which, pining, lay beneath the curse of God, 
And naught produoed ; yet did the traveller' look, 
And point his eye before him greedily, 45 

As if he saw some verdant spot, where grew 
The heavenly flower, where sprung the well of life, 



^. Th$ Jhr$f : The precepts respecting the love of Ood, of truth, and 
of virtue. 2%s tecond: The injunction to be happy. 
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Wliere undiffturb'd felicity reposed ; 

Though Wisdom's eye no vestige could discern, 

That happiness had ever passM that way. 50 

Wisdom was risfht : for still the terms remained 
UndiaDged, unohaogealiie ; the terms on which 
True peace was given to man ; unchanged as God, 
Who, m faib own essential nature, binds 
Eternally to virtue happiness, 55 

Nor lets them part through all his Universe. 

THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF FHILOSOFHT FALL SHORT. 

Philosophy, as thoa shalt hear, when she 
Shall have her praise — her praise and censure too, 
Did much, refinilfig and exalting man ; 
But could not nurse a single plant that bore 60 

True happiness.— rFrom age to age she tbiPd ; 
Shed from her eyes the mist that dtmm*d them stiil, 
Look'd forth on man ; explored the wild and tame, 
The savage and polite, the sea and land. 
The starry heavens ; and then retired far back 65 

To meditation's sitent shady seat ; 
And there sat pale, and thoughtfully, and weighM 
With wary, most exact, and scrupulous care, 
Man^s nature, passions, hopes, propensities. 
Relations, and pursuits, in reason's scal^ ; 70 

And search'd and weigh'd, and weigh'd and searched again, 
And many a fair and goodly volume wrote. 
That seemM well worded too, wherein were found 
Uncountable receipts, pretending each. 
If carefully attended to, to cure 75 

Mankind of folly ; — to root out the briers. 
And thorns, and weeds that choked the growth of joy ; — 
And showing toe in plain and decent phrase. 
Which sounde4 much like wisdom's, how to plant, 

5 
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To shelter, water, culture, prune, and rear 80 

The tree of happiness ; and ott their plans 

Were tried ; but still the fruit was green and sour. 



THE TREE OF HOLINESS ITS DELIGHTFUL YRUJTi 

Of all the trees that in Earth's vineyard grew. 
And with their clusters tempted man to pull 
And eat, — one tree, one tree alone, the true 85 

Celestial manna bore, which fill'd the soul — 
The tree of Holiness— of heavenly seed ; 
A tsiive of the skies ; though stunted much, 
And dwarf 'd, by Time's cold, damp, ungenial soil, 
And chilling winds, yet yielding fruit so pure, 90 

So nourishing and sweet, as, on his way, 
Befresh'd the pilgrim ; and begot desire 
Unquenchable' to climb the arduous path 
To where her sister plants, in their own clime, 
Around the fount, and by the stream of life, 05 

Blooming beneath the Sun that never sets, — 
Bear fruit of perfect relish, fully ripe. 

To plant this tree, uprooted by the fall. 
To earth the Son of Goa descended, shed 
His precious blood ; and on it evermore, 100 

From off his living wings, the Spirit shook 
The dews of heaven, to nurse and hasten its growth. 
Nor was this care, this infinite expense, 
Not needed to secure the holy plant 
To root it out, and wither it from earth, 105 

Hell strove with all its strength, and blew with all 
Its blasts ; and Sin, with cold, consumptive breath. 
Involved it still in clouds of mortal damp. 
Yet did it grow, thus kept, protected thus ; 
And bear the only fruit of true delight ; 110 

The only fruit worth plucking under heaven. 
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BOW THE TREE OF HOLINESS MUST BE APPROACHED, AND ITS 

FRUIT GATHERED. 

But few, alas ! the holy plant could see, 
For heavy mists that Sin around it threw 
Perpetually ; and few the sacrifice 

Would make by which alone its clusters stoopM, 115 

And came within the reach of mortal man. 
For this, of him who would approach and eat, 
Was rigorously exacted to the full : — 
To tread and bruise beneath the foot, the world 
Entire ; its prides, ambitions, hopes, desires ; 1 20 

Its gold, and all its broider'd equipage ; 
To loose its loves and fri-endships from the heart. 
And cast them off; to shut the ear against 
Its praise, and all its flatteries abhor ; 
And having thus behind him thrown what seemed 125 

So good and fair, then must he lowly kneel. 
And with sincerity, in which the Eye 
That slumbers not, nor sleeps, could see no lack. 
This prayer pray : " Lord God ! thy will be done ; 
Thy holy will, howe'er it cross my own." 130 

MEN TURN AWAT FROM THE TREE OF HOLINESS, AND PURSUE 

THE PHANTOM HOPE. 

Ilard labor this for flesh and blood ! too hard 

For most it seemM : so, turning, they the tree 

Derided, as mere bramble, that could bear 

No fruit of special taste ; and so set out 

Upon ten thousand different routes to seek 135 

What they had left behind ; to seek what they 

Ilad lost — for still as something once possess'd. 

And lost, true happiness appeared: all thought 

They once were happy ; and even while they smoked 






1 
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And panted in the chase, believed themselves 140 I 

More miserable to-day than yesterday — i 

To-morrow than to-day. When youth complainM, 

The ancient sinner shook his hoary head, 

As if he meant to say : Stop till you come 

My length, and then you may have cause to nigh. 145 

At twenty, cried the boy, who now had seen 

Some blemish in his joys : IIow happily 

Plays yonder child, that busks the mimic babe, 

And gathers gently flowers, and never sighs I 

At forty ia the fervor of pursuit, 150 

Far on in disappointment's dreary vale, 

The grave and sage-like man look'd back upon 

The stripling youth of plump nnsear^ hope, 

Who gallop'd gay and briskly up behind — 

And, moaning, wish'd himself eighteen again. 155 

And he of threescore years and ten, in whose 

ChilFd eye, fatigued with gaping after hope, 

Earth's freshest verdure seem'd but blasted leaves,-^ 

Praised childhood, youth, and manhood, and denounced 

Old age alone as barren of all joy. 160 

Decisive proof that men had left behind 

The happiness they sought, and taken a most 

Erroneous path ; since every step they took 

Was deeper mire. Yet did they onward run, 

Pursuing Hope that danced before them still, 1G5 

And beckon'd them to proceed ; and with their hands, 

That shook and trembled piteously with age, 

Grasp'd at the lying Shade, even till the earth 

Beneath them broke, and wrapped them in the grave. 

H8 Mutk$ ' A Soottt«h word, meaning; to dreis. 
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WISDOM LEADS SOME BACK TO THE TREE OF HOLINESS. 

Sometimes, indeed, when wisdom in their ear 170 

WhisperM, and with its disenchanting wand 
Effectually touch'd the sorcer}^ of their eyes, 
Directly pointing to the holy tree, 
Where grew the food ^hey sought, they turned, turpriscd 
That they had miss'd so long what now they found. 1*1 o 
As one upon whose mind some new and rare 
Idea glances, and retires as quick, 
Ere memory have time to write it down. 
Stung with the loss, into a thoughtful cast 
lie throws his face, and rubs his vexed brow ; 180 

Searches each nook' and corner of his soul 
With frequent care ; reflects, and re-reflects, 
And tries to touch relations that may start 
The fugitive again ; and ofb is foiled ; 
Till something like a seeming chance, or flight 185 

Of random fancy, when expected least, 
Calls back the wanderer thought — long sought in rain. 
Then does uncommon joy All all his mind ; 
And still he wonders^ as he holds it &st, 
What lay so near he could not sooner find : 190 

So did the man rejoice, when from his eye 
The film of folly fell, and what he day 
And night, and far and near, had idly searcVd^ 
Sprung up before him suddenly displayed ; 
So wonder*d why he miss'd the tree so long. 195 

• 

FEW HEED THE VOICE OF WISDOM, AND RETURN FROM THE 

CHASE OF FOLLT. 

But, few return'd from folly's giddy chase* 
Few heard the voice of wisdom, or obey*d. 
Keen was the search, and rarious, and wide ; 
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Without, within, along the flowery vale, 
And up the rugged cliff, and on the top 200 

Of mountains high, and on the ocean wave. 
Keen was the search, and vanous, and wide, 
And ever and anon a shout was heard : 
Ho ! here's the tree of life ; come, eat, and live ! 
And round the new discoverer quick they flocked 205 

In multitudes, and pluck'd, and with great haste 
DevourM ; and sometimes in the lips 'twas sweet. 
And promised well ; but in the belly, gall. 
Yet after him that cried again : IIo ! here's 
The tree of life ; again they run, and pull'd, 210 

And chew'd again, and found it bitter still. 
From disappointment on to disappointment. 
Year after year, age after age pursued : 
The child, the youth, the hoary-headed man . 
Alike pursued, and ne'er grew wise : for it 215 

Was folly's most peculiar attribute. 
And native act, to make experience void. 
But hastily, as pleasures tasted turn'd 
To loathing and disgust, they needed not 
Even such experiment to prove them vain. 220 

In hope or in possession. Pear, alike, 
Boding disaster, stood. Over the flower 
Of fairest sort, that bloom'd beneath the sun, 
Protected most^ and shelter'd from the storm, 
The Spectre, like a dark and thunderous cloud 22d 

Ilung dismally, and threaten'd, before the hand 
Of him that wish'd could pull it to descend. 
And o'er the desert drive its wither'd leaves ; 
Or, being pull'd, to blast it unenjoy'd, 



207-8 *' And I took the little book out of the angeVs hand, and ate 
it up ; and it was in my mouth swoet as honey ; and aa soon as I had 
eateiA it, my belly was bitter/' Rev. x. 10. 
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While yet he gazed upon its loveliness, 230 

And just began to drink its fragrance up. 

THE OOLD-HXJNTER. 

Grold many hunted — sweat and bled for gold ; 
Waked all the night, and labor'd all the day. 
And what was this allurement, dost thou ask ? 
As dust dug from the bowels of the earth, 285 

Which, being cast into the fire, came out 
A shining thing that fools admired, and call'd 
A god ; and in devout and humble plight 
Before it kneeUd, the greater to the less ; 
And on its altar sacrificed ease, peace, 240 

Truth, faith, integrity ; good conscience, friends. 
Love, charity, benevolence, and all 
The sweet and tender sympathies of life ; 
And, to complete the horrid murderous rite 
And signalize their folly, offer'd up 245 

Their souls, and an eternity of bliss. 
To gain them — what ? an hour of dreaming joy ! 
A feverish hour that hasted to be done. 
And ended in the bitterness of woe. 

THE MISER. 

Most for the luxuries it bought — the pomp, 250 

The praise, the glitter, fashion, and renown — 
This yellow phantom followed and adored. 
But there was one in folly farther gone ; 

240-46. Offered up, <bc : 

Extol not riches then, the toll of foots, 

The wise man^s cambrance if not snare, more apt 

To slacken virtae, and abate her edge, 

Than prompt her to do oaght maj merit praise. 

Par. Reg, Bk. II. 458-46S. 
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With eye awry, incurable, and wild, 

The laughing-stock of devils and of men, 2oS 

And by his guardian angel quite given up — 

The miser, who with dust inanimate 

Held wedded intercourse. Ill-guided wretch ! 

Thou mightst have seen him at the midnight hour, 

When good men slept, and in light winged dreams 260 

Ascended up to God, — in wasteful hall, 

With vigilance and fasting worn to skin 

And bone, and wrapp'd in most debasing rags, — 

Thou mightst have seen him bending o'er his heap^ 

And holding strange communion with his gold ; 265 

And as his thievish fancy seem'd to hear 

The night-man*s foot approach, starting a)arm*d^ 

And in his old, decrepit, wither^ band. 

That palsy shook, grasping the yellow earth 

To make it sure. Of all Ood made upright, 270 

And in their nostrils breathed a living soul, 

Most fallen, most prone, most earthly, most debased. 

Of all that sold Eternity for Time, 

None bargainM on so easy terms with death. 

Illustrious fool ! nay, most inhuman wretch ! 27d 

lie sat among his bags^ and with a look 

Which hell might be ashamed of, drove the pooi 

Away unalms'd ; and midst abundance died — 

Sorest of evils I died of utter want 

PLEASURE : HER FORM — HER ATTRACTIONS HER DECTBPtlONS. 

Before this Shadow, in the vales of earth, 280 

Fools saw another glide, which seem'd of more 
Intrinsic worth. Pleasure her name — good nam^, 
Though ill applied. A thousand forms she took, 
A thousand garbs she wore ; in every age 
And clime changing, as in her votaries changed £85 
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Desire ; but| iowlirdly, the same in alL 
Iler most esseatial lineaments we trace ; 
Iler general features everywhere alike. 

Of comely form she was, and fair of face ; 
And underneath her eyelids sat a kind 290 

Of witching sorcery, that nearer drew 
Whoever with unguarded look beheld ; 
A dress of gaudy hue loosely attired 
lEer loveliness ; her air and manner frank, 
And seeming free of all disguise ; her song 295 

Enchanting ; and her words, which sweetly dropp^d^ 
As honey from the comb, most large of promise, 
Still prophesying days of new delight, 
■ And rapturous nights* of undecaying joy ; 
And in her hand, where'er she went, she held 300 

A radiant cup that seem*d of nectar full — 
And by her side danced fair delusive Hope. 
The fool pursued, enamorM ; and the wise 
Experienced man who reasonM much, and tliought. 
Was sometimes seen laying hiB wisdom down, 305 

And vicing with the stripling in the chase. 

Nor wonder thou : for she was really fair. 
Decked to the very taste of flesh and blood. 
And many thought her sound within, and gay- 
And healthy at the heart; but thought amiss ; 310 

For she was full of all disease : her bones 
Were rotten ; consumption Hck'd her blood, and drank 
Uer marrow up ; her breath smelled mortally ; 
And in her bo^vek plague and fever lurkM ; 
And in her very heart, and reins, and life, SIC 

Corruption's worm gnaw'd greedily unseen. 

THB HAUNTS OF PLEASURE. 

Many her haunts. Thou mightst have seen her now 
With Indolence, lolling on the mid-day couch, 
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And whispering drowsy words ; and now at dawn. 
Loudly and rougb, joining the sylvan horn ; 820 

Or sauntering in the park, and to the tale 
Of slander giving ear ; or sitting fierce. 
Rude, blasphemous, malicious, raving, mad, 
Where fortune to the fickle die was bound. 

But chief she loved the scene of deep debauch^ 32 5 

Where revelry, and dance, and frantic song, 
Disturbed the sleep of honest men. And where 
The drunkard sat, she entered in, well pleased, 
With eye brimful of wanton mirthful ness, 
And urged him still to fill another cup. 330 

And at the shadowy twilight — in the dark 
And gloomy night, I look'd, and saw her come 
Abroad, arrayM in harlot^s soft attire ; 
And walk without in every street, and lie 
In wait at every corner, full of guile : 335 

And, as the unwary youth of simple heart. 
And void of understanding, pass'd, she caught 
And kissed him, and with lips of lying, said : 
I have peacc-ofierings with me ; I have paid 
My vows this day ; and therefore came I forth 840 

To meet thee, and to seek thee diligently. 
To seek thy face, and I have found thee here. 
My bed is deck'd with robes of tapestry, 
With carv6d work, and sheets of linen fine ; 
Perfumed with aloes, myrrh, and cinnamon. 845 

Sweet are stolen waters 1 pleasant is the bread 
In secret eaten I the good man is from home. 
Come, let us take our fill of love till mom 
Awake ; let us delight ourselves with loves. 
With much fair speech she caused the youth to yield ; 350 
And forced him with the flattering of her tongue. 

831-60. The author has here given a poetic versioo of the seventh 
diapter of Solomon's Book of Proverbs, commencing at the ninth verse. 
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I look'd, and saw him follow to her house, 

As goes the ox to slaughter ; as the fool 

To the correction of the stocks ; or bird 

That hastes into the subtle fowler's snare, 355 

And knows not, simple thing, 'tis for its life. 

I saw him enter in ; and heard the door 

Behind them shut ; and in the dark still night, 

When God's unsleeping eye alone can see. 

He went to her adulterous bed. At morn 360 

I look'd, and saw him not among the youths. 

I heard his father mourn, his mother weep : 

For none retum'd that went with her. The dead 

Were in her house ; her guests in depths of hell ; 

She wove the winding-sheet of souls, and laid 365 

Them m the urn of everlasting death. 

Such was the shadow fools pursued on earth 
Under the name of pleasure, — fair outside, 
Within corrupted, and corrupting still : 
Ruin'd, and ruinous : her sure reward, 370 

Her total recompense, was still, as he. 
The bard, recorder of Earth's Seasons, sung, 
^* Vexation, disappointment, and remorse." 
Yet at her door the young and •Id, and some 
Who held high character among the wise, 3?5 

Together stood, — and strove among themselves, 
Who first should enter and be ruin'd first 

Strange competi|jon of immortal souls I 
To sweat for death ! to strive for misery ! 
But think not Pleasure told her end was death. 380 

Even human folly then had paused at least. 
And given some signs of hesitation ; nor 
Arrived so hot, and out of breath at woe. 
Though contradicted every day by facta, 

871 7%e bardf Ac: James Thomson, author of ** The SeasonSb* 
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That sophistry itself would stumble oV, 385 

And to the very teeth a liar proved 

Ten thousand times, as if unconscious still 

Of inward blame, she stood, and waved her hand 

And pointed to her bower,, and said to all 

Who pass'd : Take yonder flowery jiath ; my steps 390 

Attend ; I lead the smoothest way to heaven ; 

This world receive as surety for the next 

And many simple men, most simple, th'bugh 

Renowned for learning much, and wary skill, 

Believed, and tum'd aside, and were undone, 395 
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Another leaf of finish^ Time we turn, 
And read of Fame, terrestrial Fame, which died, 
And rose not at the Resurrection morn. 
Not that by virtue earnM, the true renown, 
Begun on earth, and lasting in the skies, 400 

Worthy the lofty wish of seraphim, — 
The approbation of the Eye that sees 
The end from the beginning, sees from eause 
To most remote effect : of it we read 
In book of God's remembrance, in the book 405 

Of life, from which the quick and dead were judged ] 
The book that lies upon the throne^ and tells 
Of glorious acti by saints and angels done ; ^ 

The record of the holy, just^ and good^ 

Of all the phantoms fleeting in the mist ilO 

Of Tinie, though meager all, and ghostly thio, 
Most unsubstantial, unessential shade, 
Was earthly Fanae. She was a voice alone, 
And dwelt upon the noisy tongues of men. 
She never thought ; but gabbled ever on ; 415 
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Applauding mos^ what least deserved applause ; 

The motive, the result, was naught to her : 

The deed alone, though dyed in human gore, 

And steep'd in widows' tears, if it stood out 

To prominent display, she talked of much, 420 

And roarM around it with ft thousand tongues. 

As changed the wind her oi^a, so she changed 

Perpetually ; and whom she praised to-day, 

Vexing his ear with acclamation loud, 

To-morrow blamed, and hissM him out of sight 425 

Such was her nature, and her practice such : 
But, O ! her voice was sweet to mortal ears ; 
And touch'd so pleasantly the strings of pride 
And vanity, which in the heart of knan 
Were ever strung harmonious to her note, 430 

That many thought, to live without her song 
AVas rather death than life : to live Unknown, 
Unnoticed, unrenownM ! to die unpraiaed I 
Unepitaph'd I to go down to the pit, 
And moulder into dust among vile worms, 435 

And leave no whispering of a name on earth 1 

41S. Applauding rnoxtt <&&: Milton, in his Paradise Regained, BaokllL, 
has some admirable lines on human praise : 

Tor what Is gloiy, bat the binze of famA, 

The people's praise, If always praise untnix*df 

And what the people but a herd coaftised, 

A mfseellaneous rabble, who extol 

ThiAgs vul^r, and well welgh'd, Staree wonh the ptitait 

They praise, and thej alinlre thejr linow not what, 

And know not whom, bat as one leads the dther; 

And what deUght to b« by sneh extoll'd. 

To live upon tlieir tongaes and be tiieir talk, 

Of whom to be dispMieed were no Small pratois? 

lib lot wlio dares be singahrly good. 

The InteUigent among them nnd the wise 

Are few, and glory scarec of few Is raise:!. 

This U true glory and renown, when God, 

Looking on the earth, witti approbation markk 

The Jnet man, anil divulges him throogb Uca^w 

To all his angels, who with true applause 

Boooant his praises. 
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Such thought was cold about the heart, and chiU'd 

The blood. Who could endure it ? who could choose, 

Without a struggle, to be swept away 

From all remembrance, and have part no more 440 

With living men ? Philosophy fail'd here, 

And selt-approving pride. Hence it became 

The aim of most, and main pursuit, to win 

A name — to leave some vestige as they pass*d. 

That following ages might discern they once 445 

Had been on earth, and acted something there. 

VARIOUS ROADS TO EARTHLY FAME. 

Many the roads they took, the plans they tried. 
The man of science to the shade retired. 
And laid his head upon his hand, in mood 
Of awful thoughtfulness ; and dived, and dived 450 

Again — deeper and deeper still, to sound 
The cause remote — resolved, before he died 
To make some grand discovery, by which 
He should be known to all posterity. 

And in the silent vigils of the night, 455 

When uninspired men reposed, the bard, 
Ghastly of countenance, and from his eye 
Oft streaming wild unearthly fire, sat up 
And sent imagination forth ; and searchM 
The far and near — heaven, earth, and gloomy hell — 460 
For fiction new, for thought unthought before ; 
And when some curious rare idea peered 
Upon his mind, he dipp'd his hasty pen. 
And by the glimmering lamp, or moonlight beam 
That through his lattice peep*d, wrote fondly down 465 
What seem'd in truth imperishable song. 

And sometimes too, the reverend divine, 
In meditation deep of holy things. 
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And vanities of lime, he'«rd Fame's sweet voice 
Approach bis ear — and hung another flower, 470 

Of earthly sort, about the sacred truth ; 
And ventured whiles to mix the bitter text 
With relish suited to the sinner's taste. 

And ofttimes too, the simple hind, who seemed 
Ambitionless, arrayed in humble garb, 475 

While round him, spreading, fed his harmless flock, 
Sitting was seen, by some wild warbling brook, 
Carving his name upon his favorite staff: 
Or, in ill-favor*d letters, tracing it 

Upon the aged thorn ; or on the face 480 

Of some conspicuous oft frequented stone, 
With persevering wondrous industry ; 
And hoping, as he toiPd amain, and saw 
The characters take form, some other wight. 
Long after he was dead, and in his grave, 483 

Should loiter there at noon and read his name. 

Jn purple some, and some in rags, stood forth 
For reputation ; some displayed a limb 
Well-fashion*d : some of lowlier mind, a cane 
Of curious workmanship, and marvellous twist : 400 

In strength some sought it, and in beauty more : 
Long, long the fair one labor'd at the glass, 
And, being tired, call'd in auxiliar skill. 
To have her sails, before she went abroad. 
Full spread, and nicely set, to catch the gale 405 

Of praise. And much she caught, and much deserved, 
When outward loveliness was index fair 
Of purity within : but oft, alas ! 
The bloom was on the skin alone ; and when 
She saw, sad sight ! the roses on her cheek 600 

Wither, and heard the voice of fame retire 

472. WhUea: Sometimos. 
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' And die away, she heaved most piteous sighs, 
And wept roost lamentable tears : and whiles. 
In wild delirium, made rash attempt— 
Unholy mimicry of Nature^s work ! — 505 

To re-create, with frail and mortal things, 
Her withered face. Attempt how fond and vain I 
Iler frame itself soon moulder'd down to dnst ; 
And^ in the land of deep forgetful n ess, 
Iler beauty and her name were laid beside 510* 

Eternal silence, and the loathsome worm ; 
Into whose darkness flattery ventured not ; 
Where none had ears to hear the voice of fame. 

Many the roads they took, the plans they tried, 
And awful, oft, the widcedness they wrought 515 

To be observed, some scrambled up to thrones, 
And sat in vestures dripping wet with gore. 
The warrior dippM his sword in blood, and wrote 
His name on lands and cities desolate. 
The rich bought fields, and houses built, and raised . 520 
The monumental piles up to the clouds, 
And caird them by their names. And, strange to toll I 
Rather than be unknown, and pass away 
Obscurely to the grave, some, small of soul, 
That else had perishM unobserved, acquired 525 

Considerable renown by oaths profane. 

m 

618-10. The toarrior^ &e.: Read%hat Milton says on this tt^le: 

Tliej err who connt it glorlooa to snbdo* 

By oonqnest far and wide, to overran 

Large coantrles, and In field great battles win. 

Great cities by assault What do these worthlcw, 

Bnt rob and spoil, bum, slaughter, and enslave 

Peaceable nations, neighboring or remote, 

Made captive, yet deserving freedom more 

Than those their eonqaerom, who leave behind 

Notliing bat ruin \rheresue*er they rove. 

And all the flonrlsldng works of peace destroy, 

Tlien swell with pride, and must be titled gods, 

Great benefactors of mankind, deliverers, 

WorshlppM with temple, priest, and saoriftoe.— Par. Ssg, Book III 
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By jesting boldlj with all sacred thiogs, 

And uttering fearlessly whatever occurr*d ;-— 

Wild, blasphemous, perditionable thoughts, 

That Satan in them moved ; by wiser men 630 

Suppressed, aiid quickly baDish'd from th« mind. 

THS tOLLt OW CfEftTAISr CLASSfiS. 

Many the roads tb«y took, the plans they tried : 
But all in vain. Who grasp'd at earthly fame, 
Grasp'd wind : nay, worse, a serpent graspM, that through 
Ills hand slid smoothly, and was gone ; but left &d5 

A sting behind which wrought him endless pain : 
For oft her voice was old Abaddon's lure, 
By which he charmed the foolish soul to death. 
So happiness was sought in pleasure, gold, 
Kenown — by many sought But should I sing 640 

Of all the trifling race^ my time, thy faith. 
Would fail-*<rf tilings erectly organized. 
And having rational, articulate voice, 
And claiming outward brotherhood with man : 
Of him that labored sorely, in his sweat 645 

Smoking afar, then hurried to the wine, 
Deliberately resolving to be mad : 
Of him who taught the hivenous bird to flj# 
This way or that, thereby supremdy blest : 
Or rode in fury with the howling pack, 550 

Affrontinor much the noble anisial 



63Y. Abaddon : This name is applied in the Apocal jpse (ix. 1 1) to the 
angel cf death and of the abyss or " bottomldss pit" "And they had a 
king over them, which is the angel of the bottomless pit, whose name in 
the Hebrew tongue is Abaddort, but ta th6 Greek totigtie hath his name 
Apollyon " or destroyer. 

Our author seems to apply the term to Satan, who is emphatically a 
destroyer of human happiness, by seducing men from the path of recti 
lode and of salvation. 
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He spurr'd into such company : of him 

Who down into the bowels of the earth 

Descended deeply, to bring up the wreck 

Of some old earthen ware, which having stcw'd 555 

With every proper care, he home returned 

O'er many a sea, and many a league of land. 

Triumphantly to show the marvellous prize : 

And him that vex'd his brain, and theories built 

Of gossamer upon the brittle winds ; 560 

Perplex'd exceedingly why shells were found 

Upon the mountain-tops ; but wondering not 

Why shells were found at all, more wondrous still I 

Of him who strange enjoyment took in tales 

Of fairy folk, and sleepless ghosts, and sounds 565 

Unearthly, whispering in the ear of night 

Disastrous things : and him who still foretold 

Calamity which never came, and lived 

In terror all his davs of comets rude, 

That should unmannerly and lawless drive 570 

Athwart the path of earth, and bum mankind : 

As if the appointed hour of doom, by God 

Appointed, ere its time should come : as if 

Too small the number of substantial ills. 

And real fears to vex the sons of men.^ 575 

These, — ^kad they not possessed immortal souls, 

And been accountable, might have been past 

With laughter, and forgot ; but as it was. 

And is — ^their folly asks a serious tear. 

THE skeptic's ROUTE. 

Keen was the search, and various, and wide, 580 

For happiness. Take one example more — 
So strange that common fools looVd on amazed ; 
And wise and sober men together drew, 
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And trembling stood ; and angels in the heavens 

Grew pale, and talk'd of vengeance as at hand— 685 

Tiie skeptic's route — the unbeliever's, who, 

Dos»pising reason, revelation, God, 

And kicking 'gainst the pricks of conscience, rash'd 

Deliriously upon the bossy shield 

Of the Omnipotent ; and in his heart 500 

Purposed to deify the idol Chance. 

And labor'd hard — oh, labor worse than naught I 

And toil'd with dark and crooked reasoning, 

To make the fair and lovely Earth, which dwelt 

In sight of Ileaven, a cold and fatherless, 505 

Forsaken thing, that wander'd on, forlorn, 

Undestined, uncompassion'd, unupheld ; 

A vapor eddying in the whirl of chance, 

And soon to vanish everlastingly. 

lie travail'd sorely, and made many a tack, 600 

nis sails oft shifting, to arrive — dread thought I 

Arrive at utter nothingness ; and have 

Being no more — no feeling, memory. 

No lingering consciousness that e'er he was. 

Guilt's midnight wish ! last, most abhorred thought ! 605 

Most desperate eflfbrt of extremest sin I 

Others, preoccupied, ne'er saw true hope ; 

lie, seeing, aim'd to stab her to the heart. 

And with infernal chemistry to wring 

The last sweet drop from sorrow's cup of gall ; 610 

To quench the only ray that cheer'd the earth, 

And leave mankind in night which had no star. 

Others the streams of pleasure troubled ; he 

Toil'd much to dry her very fountain-head. 

Unpardonable man ! sold under sin ! 615 

He was the devil's pioneer, who cut 

The fences down of virtue, sapp'd her walls, 

And open'd a smooth and easy way to death. 
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Traitor to all exidtenee I to all life I 

Soul-suicide! determined foe of being I • G20 

Intended murderer of God, Most High I 

Strange road, most strange ! to seek for happiness I 

Ileirs mad-bouses are full of such ; too fierce. 

Too furiously insane, and desperate, 

To rage unbound 'mong evil spirits damned I G25 

Fertile was earth in many things : not least 
In fools, who mercy both and judgment scornM ; 
Scorn *d love, experience scomM : and onward msh'd 
To swift destruction, giving all reproof. 
And all instruction, to the winds ; and mnch 630 

Of both they had — and much despised of both. 

THB VOICE OF WISDOM AIH) TltX TOICfi 09 tKITSnSAL KATX7BS 
DISREGARDED BT THE MASS OF MANKIND. 

Wisdom took up her harp, and stood in place 
Of frequent concourse — stood in every gate 
By every way, and walked in every street ; 
And, lifting up her voice, proclaim^ : Be wise, 635 

Ye fools ! be of an understanding heart 
Forsake the wicked : come not near his house : 
Pass by : make haste : depart, and turn away. 
Me follow — me, whose ways are pleasantness, 
Whose paths are peace, whose end is perfect joy. 640 

The Seasons came and went, and went and came, 
To teach men gratitude ; and as they pass*d. 
Gave warning of the lapse of time, that else 

632-640. WtAdom, <fec : The poet here imitates the language of Solo- 
mon, in the beginning of the Book of Proverbs. 

641-679. A pnssnge of nnoommon foree and beauty, in which the |>he- 
noniena, and objects, and scenes of Nature are shown to hold fortJi moral 
lessons to mnn of great variety and value. The Seasons in their rotati«>ii 
—the dews of evening — the forest trees — the ancieut solitary oak — the- 
flocks and herds^-ihe birds, the stream, the breeze — the cloud and the 
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Ilad stofen unbeeded by : the gentle Fkurere 

Retired, and, stooping o'er the wilderness, G45 

Talked of humility, and peace, and love. 

The Dews came down unseen at evening-tide. 

And silently their bounties shed, to teach 

Mankind unostentatious charity. 

With arm in arm the f^^t rose on high, 050 

And lesson gave of brotherly regard. 

And, on the rugged mountain-brow exposed. 

Bearing the blast alone — the ancient oak 

Stood, lifting high his mighty arm, and still 

To courage in distress exhorted loud. 6o5 

The flocks, the herds, the birds, the streams, the breeze. 

Attuned the heart to melody and love. 

Mercy stood in the cloud, with eye that wept 

Essential love ; and, from her glorious bow, 

Bending to kiss the earth in token of peace, 060 

With her own lips, her gracious lips, whidi God 

Of sweetest accent made, she whisper^ still. 

She whisper'd to Revenge — ^ Forgive, forgive T* 

The Sun rejoicing round the earth, announced 

Pally the wisdom, power, and love of God. 665 

The Moon awoke, and from her maiden face, 

Shedding her cloudy locks, look*d meekly forth. 

And with her virgin stars walk'd in the heavens, 

Walked nightly there, conversing as she walk*d 

Of purity, and holiness, and God. 070 

In dreams and visions. Sleep instructed much. 

Day utterM speech to day, and night to night 

Taught knowledge. Silence had a tongue : the grave. 

The darkness, and the lonely waste, had each 

rainbow — the sun, moon, and stam— sleep— day— iMght-n^flence — ^the 
graye— darkness and the lonely waste — thunders — lightning— siorni and 
ocean— all tb?se bear their message to man, as the poet beautifoUy seta 
fbrth. 
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A tongue that ever 8aid-!--Man ! think of God I 675 

Think of thyself I think of eternity I 

Fear God, the thunders said ; fear God, the waves ; 

Fear God, the lightning of the storm replied ; 

Fear God, deep loudly answered back to deep. 

OVER MERCT AND OYER JUDGMENTS MEN RUSH ON TO MISERY. 

And in the temples of the Holy One — C80 

Messiah^s messengers, the faithful few — 
Faithful 'mong many false — ^the Bible open'd, 
And cried : Repent ! repent, ye sons of men I 
Believe, be saved : and reasoned awfully 
Of temperance, righteousness, and judgment soon G85 

To come — of ever-during life and death. 
And chosen bards from age to age awoke 
The sacred lyre, and full on fully's ear. 
Numbers of righteous indignation pourM. 
And God, omnipotent, when mercy fail'd, 600 

Made bare his holy arm ; and with the stroke 
Of vengeance smote ; the fountains of the deep 
Broke up ; heaven^s windows open'd, and sent on men 
A flood of wrath ; sent plague and famine forth ; 
With earthquake rock'd the world beneath ; with storms 
Above laid cities waste, and turn'd fat lands 606 

To barrenness ; and with the sword of war 
In fury march'd, and gave them blood to drink. 
Angels remonstrated : Mercy beseech*d : 
Heaven smiled, and frown'd: Hell groan'd: Time fled: 
Death shook 700 

His dart, and threatened to make repentance vain.^ 
Incredible assertion ! men rush'd on 
Determinedly to ruin : shut their ears. 
Their eyes to all advice, to all reproof — 
O'er mercy and o'er judgment downward rush'd 705 
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To misery ; and, most incredible 

Of all ! to misery rush'd along the way 

Of disappointment and remorse, wLere still 

At every step, adders, in Pleasure's form, 

Stung mortally ; and Joys, — whose bloomy cheeks 710 

Seem'd glowing high with immortality. 

Whose bosom prophesied superfluous bliss, 

While in the arms received, and locked in close 

And riotous embrace, tum'd pale, and cold, 

And died, and smell'd of putrefaction rank : 715 

Tum'd, in the very moment of delight, 

A loathsome, and heavy corpse, that with the clear 

And hollow eyes of Death, stared horribly. 

All tribes, all generations of the earth. 
Thus wantonly to ruin drove alike. 720 

We h^ard indeed of golden and silver days ; 
And of primeval innocence unstained — 
A pagan tale ! but by baptized bards. 
Philosophers, and statesmen, who were still 
Held wise and cunning men, talk'd of so much, 725 

That most believed it so, and ask'd not why. 



721. Golden and nlver days : The ancient poets wrote of four hgen. 

The dni, or golden age, aurea atas^ when there was a perpetual spring, 

and the earth prodaced her harvests spontaneously, Tvithout culture, and 

man, 

— — ** vlndlee nnllo 
Sponte enik sine lege fidem rectumqae colebat,** 

was coeval with the reign of Saturn on earth. 

The nezt^ or silver age, argentia atca, was marked by the change of 
seasons^ and the division and cultivation of lands. 

The third, or brazen age, cenea cetas, is described as 

** Sttvior Ingenlis, et «d borrida promptlor arma ; 
Nee scolerata tamen.** 

And then came the last> or iron agej/errea cetas, full of all sorts of 
hardships and wickedness, which still continues. — {Ovidii Meiamorph, L 

89.) BSANDI. 

728. Baptized bardi : Christian bards— in name at least. 
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man's history, a dark record. 

The pair, the family first made^ were ill ; 
And for their ^n'eat peculiar sin incurred 
The Curse, and leil it due to all their race \ 
And bold example gave of every crime — 730 

Hate, murder, unbelieC^ r^roach, revenge. 
A time, 'tis true, there came, of which thou soon 
Shalt hear, the Sabbath Day, the Jubilee 
Of Earth, when righteousness and peace prevail'd. 
This time except^ who writes the history 735 

Of men. Mid writes it true, must write them bad : 
Who reads, must read of violence and blood. 
The man who could the story of one day 
Peruse, the wrongs, oppressions, cruelties, 
Deceits, and peijuries, and vanities, 740 

Rewarded worth lessness, rejected worth. 
Assassinations, robberies, thefts, and wars, 
Disastrous accidents, life thrown away. 
Divinity insulted, lleaven despised, 

Religion scora'd ; — ^and not been sick at night, 745 

And sad, had gather'd greater store of mirth. 
Than ever wise man in the world could find. 

727-8. 7^ paift Ac: Adam and Eve ^ whose Hn was peculiarlff 
great, becange committed io a state of innocence, of condescending fel- 
lowship on the part of their Maker, of unbounded sources of innocent 
enjoyment^ and in the full maturity of their powers. It was co.mniijLt.ed 
against a plain, positive prohibition of their Divine BAinefactor, in defi- 
ance of an appalling threatening. It was a direct insult to all God*a 
goodness hitherto displayed befure them, and also to iiis veracity. It 
was a sin that should not terminate upon themselves alone, but extend 
to the race in aU fuliVf ngeM, It was 1^ inlet to aU the sin and to all 
the woe of earth. 
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WISDOM, AS DVrnfKD BT GOD AND BT MEN OF THX WORLD ; 
OR GODLY AKD WORLDLY WISDOM COKTRASTED. 

Ono causa of folly, one especial cause, 
Was this — few knew what wisdom was, though well 
Defined in God^s own words, and printed large, f 50 

On heaven and earth in characters of light. 
And sounded in the ear by every wind. 

Wisdom is humble, said the voice of God. 
Tis proud, the world replied. Wisdom, said God, 
Foigives, forbears, and suffers, not for fear 755 

Of man, but God. Wisdom revenges, said 
The world; is quick and deadly of resentment; 
Thrusts at the very shadow of afiront^ 
And hastes, by death, to wipe its honor dean. 
Wisdom, said God, loves enemies, entreats, 760 

Solicits, begs for peace. Wisdom, replied 
The world, hates enemies ; will not ask peace, 
Conditions spurns, and triumphs in their fall 
Wisdom mistrusts itself, and leans on heaven, 
Said God. It trusts and leans upon itself, 765 

The world replied. Wisdom retires, said God, 
And counts it bravery to bear reproach, 
And shame, and lowly poverty, upright ; 
And weeps with all who have just cause to weep. 
Wisdom, replied the world, struts forth to gaze ; 770 

Treads the broad stage of life with clamorous foot'; 
Attracts all praises ; counts it bravery 
Alone to wield the sword, and rush on death ; 
And never weeps, but for its own disgrace. 
Wisdom, said God, is highest, when it stoops 775 

Lowest before the Holy Throne, throws down 
Its crown abased, forgets itself, admires. 
And breathes adoring praise. There wisdom stoops 
Indeed, the world replied — there stoops, because 

6 
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It must : but stoops with dignity ; and thinks 190 

And meditates the while of inward wortb. 

Thus did Almighty Qod, and thus the world, 
Wisdom define. And most the world believed, 
And boldly called the truth of God a lie. 
Hence he that to the worldly wisdom shaped V85 

His character, became the favorite 
Of men — was honorable term'd ; a man 
Of spirit ; lioble, glorious, lofty soul 1 
And as he tsfossM the earth in chase of dreaiiis, 
Beceived prodigious shouts of warm applause. 790 

Hence, who to godly wisdom iframed his life, 
Was counted mean, and spiritless, and vile ; 
And as he walk'd obscurely in the path 
Which led to heaven, fools hiss'd with serpent tongue 
And pour'd contempt upon his holy head ; 795 

And pour'd contempt on all who praised his name. 

But false as this account of wisdom was — 
The world's I mean — it was its best : the creed 
Of sober, grave, and philosophic men, 
With much research and cogitation framed ; 800 

Of men, who with the vulgar scorn'd to sit 

niB YOIOB 07 THE BIBLE AND OF THE MULTITUDE IK REGARD 

TO WISDOM. 

The popular belief seemM rather worse, 
When heard replying to the voice of truth. 
The wise man, said the Bible, walks with God, 
Surveys, far on, the endless line of life ; 805 

Values his soul ; thinks of eternity; 
Both worlds considers, and provides for both ; 
With reason^s eye his passions guards ; absUuns 
From evil ; lives on hope, on hope, the fruit 
Of ffdth ; looks upward ; purifies his soul ; 810 
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Expi^i^ his %iis^ ^ti^ ihotihts into ili^ ^1:^ ; 
Passes the Stin, iind gains his Father's housed ; 
And drinks With an^ek from the fount of bliss. 

The mnltitiide aloud implied (replied 
By practice, for ^hey were no bookish men, 816 

Nor apt to foriia their prihcipfes in words), 
The wise man fii^t t>f a!l eradicates, 
As much as poflai!b]^ from out his Mhi, 
All thought of d^ath, God, knd Eternity ; 
Admires the woi)d, ^nd thinks of Time alonts'; 820 

AVords t%^ OBible, ^n rephnrf aVoids ; 
Rocks conscience, If he can, aslefep ; putis btit 
The eye of reason ; prisons, tortures, binds 
And makes hei* ^trs, hj vi'olentie hnd fohstB, 
Give wicked evidentiB against hlers^ff: 825 

Lets passion loose ; the substance leaves ; pursues 
The shadow vehemenlly, but ne'er overtakes ; 
Puts by the cup of holiness and joy ; 
And drinkb, carotises d^ply in th« towl 
Of death ; gh^vefe in dUst; pdlkites, destroys 830 

His soul ; is "tniSierabfe to acquire 
More misery ; deceives to be deiceived ; 
Strives, labors to the 1^ to shiin the truth ; 
Strives, labors 10 the last, to damn himself ; 
Turns desperate, %hndder9, groans, blasphemes, and di<e^, 835 
And sinks — ^whefs could he else ?-^to endless woe, 
And drinks Oi^ iHne 6t God's iH^dmal Wrath. 

GODLT iNb WORLdIY WISDOM, INCAPABLE OF UNION. 

The learned thus, and thtis the unlearh'd #orUl, 
Wisdom defined^ife sound th€^ disagreed ; 
In substance, in dl^sct, in end tlie same ; 840 

And equally to 'God and truth opposed; 
Opposed'lHi4ft^^^^to the light of htetisn. 
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Yet were there some tbat seemM well-meaning nden, 

Who systems plann*d, expressed in supple words, 

Which praised the man as wisest, that in one ' 845 

United both ; pleased God, and pleased the world ; 

And with the saint, and with the sinner had, 

Changing his garb, unseen, a good report 

And many thought their definition best, 

And in their wisdom grew exceeding wise. 860 

Union abhorr'd I dissimulation vain I 
Could holiness embrace the harlot sin t 
Could life wed death ? could God with Mammon dwell t 
Oh, foolish men ! oh, men forever lost 1 
In spite of mercy lost, in spite of wrath ! 850 

In spite of Disappointment and Remorse, 
Which made the way to ruin ruinous I 

&EM0RSB AND DISAPPOINTMENT — THE PROGENY OF SIN. 

Hear what they were : — the progeny of sin 
Alike, and oft combined ; but differing much 
In mode of giving pain. As felt the gross, 860 

Material part, when in the furnace cast. 
So felt the soul ; the victim of remorse. . 
It was a fire which on the verge of God's 
Commandments burned, and on the vitals fed 
Of all who passM. Who passM, there m t remorse ; 865 
A violent fever seized his soul ; the heavens 
Above, the earth beneath, seemM glowing brass, 
Heated seven times ; he heard dread voices speak, 
And mutter horrid prophecies of pain, 
Severer and severer yet to come : 870 

And as he writhed and quiver'd, scorch'd within, 
The fury round his torrid temples flappM 
Her fiery wings, and breathed upon his lips - 
And parch^ tongue, the wither'd blasts of helL 
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It was the sufiering begun, thou saw'st 875 

In symbol of the Worm that never dies. 

The other — Disappointment, rather seemed 

Negation of delight It was a thing 

Sluggish and torpid, tending towards deaUi. 

Its breath was cold, and made the sportive blood 880 

Stagnant, and dull, and heavy round the wheels 

Of life ; the roots of that whereon it blew, 

DecayM, and with the genial soil no more 

Held sympathy — the leaves, the branches droopM, 

And moulder'd slowly down to formless dust ; 885 

Not iossM and driven by violence of winds ; 

But withering where they sprung, and rotting there. 

Long disappointed, disappointed still. 

The hopeless man, hopeless in his main wish, 

As if returning back to nothing, felt ; 890 

In strange vacuity of being hung. 

And roird and rolPd his eye on emptiness 

That seemed to grow more empty every hour. 

A PASSAGE IN THE AUTHOR^S LIFE — DISAPPOINTMENT TURNED 

TO HIS OWN ADVANTAGE. 

— One of this mood I do remember well : 
' We name him not — what now are earthly names ? 895 

875-(t. n wan, Ac : See Book 1. 176-204. 

894. Ofte of thi» mood^ Ac : The descriptioD that follows teem!9 lo ap- 
propriate to the poet hini:i«l^ to the circumst^inces of his birth, and of his 
>triigglc with various disapiiointment?, that no hazard is incarred by re* 
ferring it to him. Indeed, it is so referred by his brother, in the tnemoT 
of the fwet ; and the justness of the reference is evident from the foPow- 
ing extracts of a letter which the poet hud written to him in Octol>er, 
1824. It reveals to us many interesting views of the poet*s mind and 
character, when he began to write in verse. 

'*From tiie lirst moment I turned mj attention to literature, 1 

felt wiihiu me a strong desire, not without much eonfidenoe of success, 
of doing something iu tliat way that migiit benefit both my contt'miMira- 
neSt and those who should come after me. For some time desire and 



In humble dwelliog l^Dtm, retire^l,, ron^o^i 
In rural quietude ; 'moug Uilla, ^nd strtao^ 
And raelandiolj deaerts, where t^ie ^ua 
Saw, as he pass'd, a, shepl^erd only, herc| 

faith increased : and however inqch my studies might Ve hindered, anti 
my hour«s now and then, saddened by the want of health and accidental 
Texations, the BMureh of my improTeraent was rapid, and tW tenflrof my 
way glorious and happy. I ftnished wbateTer \ Vtt^erlf|«k) and, al- 
thoagh seldom pleased with the execution, yet pftein sat^fied. I never 
envied my companions, nor even any of my contemporaries ; for I was 
daily brmging my soul to th« trial of those standards of expeHeneci which 
Time hath left a^iiiding behind him. f nd whieh oiNiia: qhitq ifUk> view, 
and are established more firmly by every hour tji^at p<|sa^ over 

tliem.** 

** Poetry had been hitherto the darlmg of my son)-; and all my studies 
had been cmiducted, and my observatiuns on tiM vcp^ nuid«^ with the 
de»ign of acoomplisliing myst^lf in that ^t, for which I t}iQug;hi nature 
had intended uie. But I could not bear the iJi'a of wrKing hastily, or 
of being foiced to let any thing out of my hands, before 1 had made it as 
perfect as I could by time and pain^ Ettpeeia^y in thai divine art-, which 
I lo<iked upon, and which I do still lopk upon, a4 tlie uub^est employment 
of the mind of man, I could not, fur a moment, end«u>e the thunght of 
making an attempt^ hurried by the pressure of crreumstances ; or of 
making any thing of tiiat sort public, that I did not think excellent at 
leiv*t myself. Then first my mind began to sliifb ita ain^ and t^ tUinl| of 
the shortest road to independence. Then first envy of the fortune of 
those who are born to affluence rankled in my breast, and I began to 
acknowledge the force of circumstances oyer the niind,, and tj^ feel how 
much, indeed, genius is 

* Cheeked by the seofT of prMe, by envy's frown, 
And poverty's unconquemble bar.* 

'*Tlie immediate need of realizing money, put me upon i^ thou^nd 
schemings averse to my nature, which* after they had been entertained 
for a little, were laid aside for others, as soon abandoned, from the same 
cau«e. Accident, about this time, drove me into a path which did, in* 
deed, gain me something, but which was so totally different from that 
track in which I had been preparing myself to move, that I neither 
wished, nor oould hope, to excel in it. (Ho refers to the composition of 
three well-written tales.) To write below one's own ideas of excellence, 
to write sometimes merely to fiU up a certain number of fages. to write 
against inclination, and habit of thought — oh, it is anguish inexpres^ib'el 
It U worse, surely worse, than want itself. But there were many re- 
^peeUble paths in polite literature, as well as my favorite 9ne,^ in '^hich I 
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And there, watching his little flock ; or heard 900 

The ploughman talking to his steers — his hopes, 

His morning hopes, awoke before him, smiling, 

Among the dews, and holy mountain airs ; 

And fancy colof'd them with every hue 

Of heavenly loveliness ; but soon his dream 905 

had some inclination to enter, and for the prosecntion of wUch I had 
Bome oonyicCion of ability ; a^d I had a hundred Ximes nearly resolved 
to eommence my career in some one of theoL But" ...... 

"Becoming more wavering with every broken resolution, and more 
eareleee what I should choose to do as th4 pressure of circumstances was 
more severely felt» I sometii^es ^hr§w ap eye over those unhallowed re- 
gions in which so mapy of the sons of genius sport theopLselves.iioudst the 
smiles of fortune ; and although I knew that on them and their works 
would soon come down the clouds of deep and everlasting forgetfulnes^^ 
almost regardless qf the true voke of &me» which the praiae of God and 
^^ur^f g^y^p ^ real e^^cellence, and which is never firat uttered by the 
multitude — ^almost regardless of the voice o^ my Crei^tor, speaking in my 
conscience — there were moments when I thought of venturing on the 
unhallowed ground^ however dreadful might be the consequences^ But 
God did not leave me to myselt The resolution of engaging ^i what 
should be of bad result, or even productive only of negative good, van- 
ished before it was made, and my soul trembled at the recollection of it. 

f? While my mind was thus agitated with a multitude of hostile 
thoughts, poetry, y^hkh I held tqo sacred to be mingled with th|^ was 
shut up in the secret recesses pf my heart, and I still indulged the hope 
that whatever should engage me for a time, should not prevent me from 
devoting to it^ ere long, my chief attention. But» like the flower that 
has been remQved from the fnys of the ^un, and th^ bf^eces of health, I 
^^it witheripg in a soil which had cpased to cherish it The ideas 
which I had collected with pleasure, and which I reckoned peculiarly 
my own, were dropping a#ay one after another. Fancy was return- 
ing from hor flight; JHemory giving up her trust; what was vigorous 
becoming weak ; and what waq cheerful and active, dull and indolent" 

The ideas last expressed are more fully detailed in the poem, 962-68. 

His brother adds to the quotations above: "Thus far he had proceeded 
\^ Wi'i^ii'g! and here he has stopped, and left the account unfinished. 
With what sympathetic feelings of wqnder and distressful concern does 
it leave us ! It is the less to be regretted, however, that he has not fin- 
. ished it as the subject has been resumed in a passage in his published 
writings^ and so far prosecuted as to form, in effect^ a conclusion to the 
!etter. It commences with 

'One of this mood I ^o remember well.* " 
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Of childhood fled away — ^those rainbow dreams^ 
So innocent and fair, that witherM age, 
Even at the grave, cleared up his dustj eje, 
And, passing all between, lookM fondly back 
To see them once again ere he departed. 910 

These fled away — and anxious thought, that wishM 
To go, yet whither knew not well to go^ 
PossessM his soul, and held it still a while. 
lie listened, and heard from far the voice of Faroe- 
Heard, and was charm'd ; and deep and sudden vow 915 
Of resolution made to be renown 'd ; 
And deeper vowM again to keep his vow. 
Ilis parents saw — ^his parents, whom God made 
Of kindest heart — saw, and indulged bis hope. 
The ancient page he tum'd ; read much ; thought much ; 920 
And with old bards of honorable name 
Measured bis soul severely ; and look'd up 
To £ime, ambitious of no second place. 
Hope grew from inward faith, and promised fair : 
And out before him open'd many a patb 925 

Ascending, where the laur^ highest waved 
Her branch of endless green. He stood admiring ; 
But stood, admired, not long. The harp he seized ; 
The harp he loved — Gloved better than his life — 
Tlie harp which utterM deepest notes, and held 930 

The ear of thought a captive to its song. 
He search'd, and meditated mudi ; and whiles 
With rapturous hand in secret touchM the lyre. 
Aiming at glorious strains — and search'd again 
For theme deserving of immortal verse ; 835 

Chose now, and now refused unsatisfied ; 
Pleased, then displeased, and hesitating still. 

Thus stood his mind, when round him came a cloud : 
Slowly and heavily it came ; a cloud 
Of ills we mention not : enough to say 940 
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Twos oold, and dead, impenetrable gloom. 

lie saw its dark approach ; and saw Lis hopes, 

One after one, put out, as nearer still 

It drew his soul : but fainted not at first ; 

Fainted not soon. lie knew the lot o( man 045 

Was trouble, and prepared to bear the worst : 

Endure whatever should come, without a sigh 

Endure, and drink, even to the very dregs, 

The bitterest cup that Time could measure out ; 

And, having done, look up and ask for more. 050 

He caird Philosophy, and with his heart 
Reasoned : he call'd Religion too, but calFd 
Reluctantly, and therefore was not heard. 
Ashamed to be o^ermatch'd by earthly woes, 
lie sought, and sought with eyes that dimmed apace, 055 
To find some avenue to light, some place 
On which to rest a hope — but sought in vain. 
Dark and darker still the darkness grew : 
At length he sunk, and Disappointment stood 
nis only comforter, and moumfull}^ 060 

Told all was past His interest in life. 
In being, ceased : and now he seem'd to feel. 
And shuddered as he felt, his powers of mind 
Decaying in the spring time of his day : 
The vigorous weak became ; the clear, obscure ; _ 065 

Memory gave up her charge ; Decision reePd ; 
And from lier flight Fancy retumM, returnM 
Because she found no nourishment abroad. 
The blue heavens withered, and the moon, and sun. 
And all the stars, and the green earth, and mom 070 

And evening wither'd ; and the eyes, and Smiles, 
And faces of all men and women iiitherM ; 
Withered to him ; and all the universe. 
Like something which had been, appearM ; but now 
Was dead and mouldering fast away. He tried 075 

6* 



No more to \k^j^ : w»h*J tQ foigt^ liU vihrti 

Wished to forget l^ h$rp ; tJtiQii fie^ie^ tft wi#Hi 

That was bis last Sojoyoieiit now ¥^ 4^%> 

He had no hope^^po wi^-r-fwd ^fiaMfi |( {pUNT- 

Of being KeQ|^l4e9 ^4 ^^I)l9 ^^^ 

Of loss, h« «^ sQDQue «tpiQ ^eei^'^s whicii Qi^ 

Ilad made sypevfluoiisly, «i»d ii^eded not; 

To build cre^on with ; h^X h9^ UgAlf^ 

To Nothing thi^vs aud left it i|i the V9ii4t 

With evertosting sense i^^t on^e it Wftfl^ 0B5 

Oh, who caff tell wfiat 4hjs, ?rl)4^ sogHt^ k«fpiit 
Of tideless, wavele^Si mllWf shope^qs w^e 1 
And who can tell how ms^^ giqrioi|s <N|ce^ 
To others iw4 themselves of pvcH^ise &1|, 
Conducted to this pass of httfuan tj&<Migbl^ ^^^ 

This wilderness of intellectual d^ati^ 
Wasted ^nd piDe4, end vapiah^d from ttie (itat^ 
Leaving no v^tige of mentoriiil t(^eee 1 

It was not so with bim ; when th^fi be lay 
Forlorn of heart, witberM, ^ni 4^c^l^te» ^^^ 

As leaf of Autumn, which t^e vqlfisl^ windfi 
Selecting from its falling 4i40«9, chase 
Far from iU( native grove, to lifdesf^ vM^ 
And leave it thece alope, to b« fof^d^ttep 
Etemally-f— God pas^'d ifi n^ewy kyr-r- 1000 

His praise be eye|r new !— ai^d on him bve4U%e4 
And bade 14m Uvp; fu^ pi>Vt mPf b|s ]bap4|i 

1000-1009. Tl^is pftsaj^pB rtceives impprt^i^t mnift|r»tioi^ fpo^ ^ letter 
which the poet addressed to his brother, diited at Glaa^iff Jan. ^, 1825. 
¥be following quotatioBs wiU be read with hiterest : 

" Before the «ew year % had aixwit thraa weeks ei ^rlow study 
Soaring in the pure ether of eternity, and lji^)(ifig fn7 th^H^tM? .to the 
everlasting throne, I felt the healthy breeaes of iipmortality xwfive ny 
intellectaal nerTet^ and found a point unshaken and unthreatened by the 
rockings end stenningi qf the wwld. Blank vecse, the laagoage of a^ 
fevbled goda, the language ef eteraity, WM t|iie iq^pm liUte frAi<*h my 
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A holy harp, into his \\fs a song, 

That ToWd its nuiobeis dowi^ th^ tide of Tipao. 

Ambitious no^ but little to h^ praised 1005 

Of men alone; ambitious most 1^ be 

Approved of .Qod, th,Q Judge pf all ; ap4 hf'YP 

His name recorded in the book of life. 

Such things were Disappointment afid B^njiors^ ; 
And ofib united both^ fis friends severe 1010 

To teaf^b men wisdom : but jthe fool, ^i^t^ugl^t^ 
Was foolish still. His ear he stopp'd ; his .eyes 
He shut ; and blindly, .deafly obstinate, 
Forced desperately bis lyay fro^ Yff>^ to wo^ 

One place, one only plac^, there was on earth, 1015 

Where no man ere was fool — however ipad. 
" Men may live fools, but fools they cannot die." 
Ah I *twas a truth most true ; and sung in Tim^i 
And to the sons of meq, by one well known 
On earth for lofty verse, and lofty sense. 1020 

Much hast thoif seen, fair youth I much heard ; but thou 

thoughts felL Some of them, I trast, shall outlive me in this world ; and 
nothing, I hope, shall make me ashamed to me^t them in the next 
Thoughts, acquirements^ appendages of any ^iod, that cannot be carried 
with us out of time into the help and solace pf our eternity, but must be 
left the unredeemed and unredeemable of death, are little worth harbor- 
ing about us. It is the everlastingness of a thing that gives it weight and 
importance. And staxelj it is oot impossible, even ni>w, to liave Ifhonghts 
|Uid ideas, that may be transported over the vale of death, and not be re- 
fused the stamp and signature of the Eternal King,*' Ac. 

This letter indicates that PoUok had now found a subject to write 
upon, and had commenced .lis great poem in the beginning of Pjeeember, 
1824, when he had recently entered on his twenty-seventh year. In 
February, 1826, some account is given, in a letter, of his progress in the 
poem. Quotations from that letter are inserted in note 11, Book L 

1019-20. Bff one well known^ dc. : Edward Young, author of the ia- 
ikortal ** Kight Tbou^ht^i'* 
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Hast never seen a death-bed, never heard 

A dying g^an. Men saw it oflen : 'twas sad, 

To all most sorrowful and sad — to guilt 

Twas anguish, terror, darkness, without bow. 1025 

But oh, it had a most convincing tongue, 

A potent oratory, that secured 

Most mute attention : and it spoke the truth 

So boldly, plainly, perfectly distinct. 

That none the meaning could mistake, or doubt ; 1030 

And had withal a disenchanting power, 

A most omnipotent and wondrous power, 

Which in a moment broke, forever broke, 

And utterly dissolved the charms, and spells, 

And cunning sorceries of Earth and Ilell. 1035 

And thus it spoke to him who ghastly lay. 

And struggled for another breath : Earth's cup 

Is poisonM ; her renown, most infamous ; 

Her gold, seem as it may, is really dust ; 

Her titles, slanderous names ; her praise, reproach ; 1040 

Her strength, an idiot's boast ; her wisdom, blind ; 

Her gain, eternal loss ; her hope, a dream ; 

Iler love, her friendship, enmity with God ; 

Her promises, a lie ; her smile, a harlot's ; 

Her beauty, paint, and rotten within ; her pleasures, 1045 

Deadly assassins mask'd ; her laughter, grief; 

Her breasts, the sting of Death ; ner total sum, 

Her all, most utter vanity ; and all 

Her lovers mad, insane most grievously. 

And most insane, because they know it not. 1050 

Thus did the mighty reasoner. Death, declare ; 
And volumes more : and in one word confirmed 
The Bible whole— Eternity is all. 
But few spectators, few believed of those 

1026. WUhwUbow: Without rainbow 
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Who stayed behind. The wisest, best of men, 1065 

Believed not to tlie letter full ; but turn'd, 

And on the worid look'd forth, as if they thongfat 

The well-trimm*d hypocrite had sometbing still 

Of inward worth : the dying man alone 

Gave faithful audience, and the words of Death 1060 

To the last jot believed ; believed and felt ; 

But oil, alas I believed and felt too late* 

HAD EARTH NO JOTS t 

And had Earth, then, no joys ? no native sweets, 
No happiness, that one who spoke the truth 
Might call her own ? She had ; true, native sweets ! 10C5 
Indigenous delights, which up the Tree 
Of holiness, embracing as they grew, 
Ascended and bore fruit of heavenly taste, 
In pleasant memory held, and talkM of oft, 
By yonder saints who walk the golden streets 1070 

Of New Jerusalem, and compass round 
The throne, with nearest vision blest — of these 
Hereafter thou shalt hear, delighted hear, 
One page of beauty in the life of man. 

i074k At the close of this Book is the most fitting pUoe for introda- 
emg 8oroe of the author's embarrassments in prosecuting the |»oem to 
its completion. He was now destitute of means fur pursuing the theolo- 
gical studies in which he was engaged, and bad become exceedingly de- 
pressed in spirita To extricate himself from this wretchedness, be nsks 
his brother's advice npon the expediency of sending the first three bouka 
of his poem to Edinburgh, for publication. 

Ilia brother remonstrates strongly against such premature publica- 
tion in the following terms : ** Even the stubbornest necessity could not, 
for aught I yet know, extort from me a reluctant consent to their pub- 
lication alone. I would rather write the remaining books in a jail, where 
miiny a great and good man has written, than publish such a work in 
parts. Sooner would I see a first-rate man-of-war taken and launched, 
plank by plank, on the merciless ocean, than to see that poem published, 
book by book, to the critic and thankless world." 



i^ TEE fjM39|lft 9^. 11M8. 

T)ie writer t^i^ g^er^P^iy p.ro2^^9 ^ tb« iMv^t tp ^%^r% hjiiBself to 
the utmoBt to support him, so long 09 lie m%nt pe occupied in the com- 
position of his poem. 

To thie prppQ«yllon the folloviog respfliiaf V4» g^Ten, 4»ted Glasgow. 
Uay 28» 1826 : ' 

** Dear Brother — ^Yoa know that ipy desjre i^ to finish the poem, in 
which I am engaged, before intermedcUing with any other concern. Bat 
}rou know, alM, that to enable ma to do ihia» would require a coosidera 
ble quantity of mon/ey. ^esicle^, yf^l^n the |r<H'^ If ^R'^^^* >^ fuccessik 
at leasts as far as money is cpn|sernpd, is very UQC^rtajn. Kow, were I 
to keep back from ' holy orders,* after so long a preparation, and at the 
•ame time be gaining nothing, what would be the cry of those who al 
ready reproach me wit|i my indplenc|g| f ]^y money embarrassments, add- 
ed to these ideas, make it difficult for me to pursue a work with calmness 
and serenity^-difficult, I say^ but. not impossible ; |oc sip<;e your letter 
reached me^ I have trampled many of these perplexing thoughts beneath 
my feet It is not the assistancf which you meditate, fqt you must not 
f^W^^ye yipui^iCgQ iQy ac^oun^ but th« fpint ^hich it brp§(h^ I feel 
as if I had all your vigor and fortitude added to my own. My resplntion 
was waning, my thoughts were driving at random, and my whole mental 
eneigies were dispersed and scattered, when your letter, like the encour- 
aging voice of a weU-knpwu <)Qmm^nder, j^ the hour c|f doi))}tfal ouoflict, 
in a moment collec^d the sc^tt^red, anji copJSrmpd th® W^J9f^^S^ ?^ ^^^^ 
I have determined, as far as my health will permit, calmly to pursue my 
poem, and, in the strength of God« I hope to complete it.' .... I shall, 
if God so assist me, proceed wUli my poem, keepbg up at the fame Ume 
toy theological stu<^ie£^ till after the ^all, ^)ien -^^ sh^ t|^e po^nsel of 
future proceeding." 

Three days after the date of the above letter, having finished she books 
of the poem, he proceeded with uncommon energy and si^ooess to its 
completion in an incredibly short period of time ; the account of which is 
giv^p ill M|oth«r letter to his brother, beaHag data, «t MQOiiion0e.iol July 
8[» l$S6j mi a jsajpj oi vhieh vtU be Inserted at tibs end of the pom. 
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ANALYSIS. 

fllie essence of earthly liberty and independence was united with Insl 
for power;' "each sought to make all sulject to bis wiU," wbile real 
Hberty was the freedom from sin : he only was free ** whom the irath 
of Ood made free." 

Strange conflicts exhibited by the inconsistent and opposite principles of 
the Christian heart Tet final victory was found on the side of holi- 
ness, and after all his internal struggles, the Christian was triumphant^ 
and brought to the world of glory. 

The Books composed in Time, together with their authors, were doomed 
to oblivion under the curse which returns dust to dr.it 

The Books entitled " The Medicine of the Mind," which were written for 
the help of virtue, were alone exempted fr^m oblivion. 

The inscrutable and mysterious providences of Qod, why deeds decreed 
were accountable, the Trinity, and Incarnation, were subjects whieh 
Theology, Philosophy, Fancy, and finite wisdom toiled in vain to com- 
prehend. 

The unequal dbtribution of worldly possessions and intellectual gifts, 
plainly taught that God did not estimate men by outward circum- 
stances only, or by their knowledge, but by tlieir moral wortli. Illua- 
trated by the history of the gifted Byron. 
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The world had much of strange and wonderful : 
In gassion much, in action, reason, will ; -^ 

And much in Providence, which still retired 
From human eye, and led philosophy, 
That ill her ignorance liked to own, through dark 5 

And dangerous paths of speculation wild. 
Some striking features, as we pass, we mark, 
In order such as memory suggests. 

THS LUST OF POWER, UNDER VARIOUS NAMES. 

One passion prominent appears — the lust 
Of power, which ofltimes took the fairer name 10 

Of liberty, and hung the popular flag 
Of freedom out Many, indeed, its names. 
When on the throne it sat, and round the neck 
Of millions riveted its iron chain. 

And on the shoulders of the people laid 15 

Burdens unmerciful — it title took 
Of tyranny, oppression, despotism ; 
And every tongue was weary cursing it 
When in the multitude it gathered strength. 
And, like an ocean bursting from its bounds, 20 

Long beat in vain, went forth resistlcssly. 
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• 

It bore the stamp and designation, tben; 

Of popular fury, anarcliy, rebellion — 

And honest men bewail'd all order void ; 

All laws annull'd ; all property destroyed : 25 

The venerable, murder'd in the streets ; 

The ifi^^ 4^]ysed ; i^reaips, rod ^hk bun^u bkf d ; 

Harvests, beneath the frantic foot trode down; 

Lands, desolate ; and famine, at the door. 

These are a part ; but other names it had, ^ 80 

Innumerous as the shapes and robes it wore. 
•But under every name — ^in nature still' 
Invarialitly the fs^me, and always b^. 
We own, inde^, ths^t oft against it§elC 
It fought, and sceptre both apd peppl^ g^Y6, 35 

An equal aid, as long exemplifie4 
In Albion's i^le — Albion, queuai^ of the f-ew-r:: 
And in the struggle, soinething Ijk^ ^ \m^ 
Of civil liberty grew up, the best 

Of mere terrestrial root ; but $ick|y toiot, 40 

And living only, strange to tell ! in strife 
Of Mictions equally contending ; dead, 
That very moment dead, that one prevailed. 

ConflictiDg q'uplly against i^^f, 
By its qwn hand it fejl ; part ^l^ying p^rt. 45 

And men who noticed i^Qt t)iQ fuici4^ 
Stood wondf rifig ii|uch, why eartl^ from 9g^ toi ^fS 
Was still ^^kv^, and ^rring causey gpv^ 

This was earth's Hb^ty^ i(3 |i^)iif9 fli^ 
However nam^, ia lyhpw^p^vgr f9Hn4"^ 50 



87. AlbunC» ide : The island of Great Britain fifst ceceived thiB name 
from Julius CaBsar, its floman ji^vader. Thj^ nam^ lyaf giv^p in conse- 
quence of the white challcy cliffs which fortn the distin^uithin^ feature of 
the southern coast, upon which Csesar lauded. Great Britain, from her 
ext<*n3ive commerce and great naval power, thus far deserves to be enti- 
tled ** Queen of the Seas.^ 
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An4 tmoA H ?f«» i?^ aH 9^ iWWWH V^Wt* 
Each man ta p^vke all sifbject to \^ w\\\ ; 

To make them do, uiKJlo, a|t» innik, 9^A W^ 

Talk, think^ ai^d feel, exactly a9 b^ <fb9f^ 

Uence the eiero^ 9tH& o^ brol^herUQ^^^. 55 

Of ]Ddivi4im4*> fl^liiUi^ Gonginipawc^lJ^kf* 

The roc^ ffom i»Mcb it gl^w ^a/» f«p4ft-TrJ|^4 ?<K*.I 

And bad th^ ^uit i^ bone. Then W<iKpd$i ^Q^f, 

That long the nat.iqnB. from }\, rii^iljf l^^'di 

Oppression, s^wry, tjri|i^i\yi 4^4 War» 60 

Con|u|if>n, ddfiotaUoo, troi^ble^ 1^^^^^ 

And, maiJV0U<>iis th^gb it wm^, ^l|i% tf^<mifih W^ftl 

It took the naii\e of ^la^verjr, a^ ^ft 

It did, ha4. ^dvof»ies to pl«ad i^ p^iif^ ; 

Beings, t^at W^!k'4 ^l?ct» and «p<^ft )ik« #^ ) * 65 

Of Christiai» pfMPent^g4 4«9f^^d^ tpo, 

And dipp'd la the h^ptism^l f»n,% fift ^i^ 

Of dedication tq tJi^e Frin<^ wbo b^Yr'4 

To death, to set the sin-bound prisoner free. 

Uachnstian thought \ on what pvetence QoeW 10 

Of right inherited, or else acquired \ 
Oi lo^ or profit, on \yhat plea ypij i^l^ 
To buy and sell, to barter, whip, and bo]4, 
In chains, a being of celestial make — ^ 
Of kindred fornix ^f kindred %u]ti^ ; 75 

Of kindred Ablings, passions, thoughts^ desiff», 
Bom free, and heir of an immortal hope :<--<- 
Thought vilianoi^s, absurd, detestable I 
Unworthy to be harbpr*d in a fiend I 
And only overreach 'd in wickedness 80 

By that, birth (qq of ^artWy lib^rtyt 
Which aim^d to makt^ a reasonable man 
By legislation think, and by tlie sword 
Believe. fl\\s was that Ul^rty renow^M^ 
•pt^ose ^quel lighte pf aree<5e, an4 J^i^^ \9\x^ 9^69, ^^ 
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All, but a few, were bon^t, and sold, and seoniged, 
And kiird, as interest or caprice enjoinM : 
In aftertimes talked of, written of so much, 
That most, by sound and custom led away, 
Believed the essence answerM to the name. 90 

Historians on this theme were long and warm. 
Statesmen, drunk with the fumes of vain debate. 
In lofty swelling phrase, calFd it perfection ; 
Philosophers its rise, advance, and fall, 
Traced carefully ; and poets kindled still 95 

As memory brought it up — their lips were touch*d 
With fire, and utter*d words that men adored. 
Even he — true bard of Zion, holy man I 
To whom the Bible taught this predous verse, 
** He is the freeman whom the truth makes free," 100 

By fashion, though by fashion little swayed. 
Scarce kept his harp from pagan freedora^s praise. 
The captive prophet, whom Jdiovah gave 

98. True bard of Zion, Ae. : Cowper, who has written with mntchlef^ 
power on the subject of freedom and its opposite, in the ** Task,** B(H>k 
11. 20-47 ; Book V. 331-878 ; 448^608 ; 738-778. A few lines, embra- 
cing the one quoted (100) by our author, will here be read with ioterest. 

** He to the freeman whom the tmth makes free, 
And all are slaves be»ide. There's nut a obsln 
That helHsh foes, eonfederate for his harm. 
Can wind an»nnd hhn. bet be owits ft off 
With as much ease as Samson hi.<* given withes. 
He l«H>k(« abroad into the varied fleld 
Of nature, and though iN>or, perh»]MS oomfHired 
With those whose mansions g'ltter In bis sight. 
Galls the dellghtftil scenery all bis own. 
Ills are tlie mountains, and the valleys b!s^ 
And the resplendent rivers. II is to ei^oy 
With a propriety that none can ft>el. 
But who, with filial confidenre Inspired, 
Can lift to heaven an unpqBsnmptUfms eye, 
And smiling say — '•My Father made them allT ^ 

103. 77ie captive prophet : Daniel. The passage here referred to ia 
contained in the seventh chapter of his prophecy. "After this 1 saw in 
the night vl-ions, and l>ehold a fourth beast., dreadfal and terrible, and 
strong exceedingly and it had great iron teeth ; it devoured and brake 
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The future jean, described it best, when ha 

Beheld it rise in vision of the night — 105 

A dreadful beast, and terrible, and strong 

Exceedingly, with mighty iron teeth ; 

And lo, it brake in pieces, and devour'd, 

And stampM the residue beneath its feet ! 

TRUX LIBERTT FOUND OKLT IS CHRISTIAN HEARTa 

True liberty was Christian, sanctified, 110 

Baptized, and found in Christian hearts alone ; 
First-bom of Virtue, daughter of the skies, 
Nursling of truth divine ; sister of all 
The graces, meekness, holiness, and love : 
Giving to God, and man, and all below 115 

That symptom showM of sensible existence. 
Their due unaskM ; fear to whom fear waa^ due ; 

in pieces, and stamped th« residae with th« feet of it : and it was diverse 
from all the beasts that were before it ; and it had ten horns," ^c In the 
oour^e of the cliapter an explanation is given of the vision. The most ju* 
dicious commeiitNtors regard it as an emblem of tho Roman f>ower and 
lust of dominion. Pagan and Papal, but especially the latter — particular- 
ly as displayed in the rigorous persecution of multitudes of the Christian 
Church, and thus illustrating the poet's statement, 82-84. 

110. TVue liberty, dbc. : Our author gives a large extent of meaning to 
this term, making it comprehensive of every virtue, and ascribing to 
it the absence of every vice. Such, when completed, is the liberty which 
the Son of God claims to secure to his followers, and which the npostle 
Paul discourses on in Romans^ chap, vl It consists in a freedom from 
habits of sin, and from its penal consequences in eternity. Cowper has 
beautifully defined it (Task, Bk. VI. 57U-80) as 

** A clear escape from tTrannizlng In^t, 
And ftill immtuiitj from penal woe." 

Be speaks of it as '^ 

** A liberty, which permeation, fraud, 
0|»pre8Klon, prlsonsi, have no power to bind ; 
Which whnM» tM>te8 can be enslaved no more. 
*Ti8 liberty of heart derived from iieaven. 
Bought With Hia blood, who gave It to mankind, 
Aad seal'd with the same tbUn." Tatk^ Bh. Y. SaS-Oil 
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To all respeft, »@b^o!«h^ sAd Ibre. 
Companion of religioh I where bhe tsiin% 
There freedom cathe : %h«re dwelt, there frteedom direH ; 
Ruled where she rolled, expired Where she expfrcfd. 121 

" He was the freeman whom the truth made frefe f^^ 
Who first of aH, l!ie bands of Satan broke ; 
Who broke the bands of Sin ; and for his soul, 
^In spite of foola^ 'consulted serioii^^ 125 

In spite of fashion persevered in good ; 
In spite of weaMi tk povertjr, tipHgbt- 
Who did its tea^ott, ^ot «^ Mt6j bad% ; 
Who heard tfemptati'dn 6ib^, and y^ tirrh'^ ttel 
Aside ; saw sin b^A^k her flow^ bed, 13C 

And yet would lidt go iip ; felt kt his h^H 
The sword unsh^athi^, y^ wobfd ikH isdl the ^ik^ ; 
Who, having power, had hot the will tbinrtt; 
Who bltkshM alike to bfe, (fr^sive k sTavie; 
Who blushM at naught but sin, fear'd naught but God, 135 
Who, finally, in strong integrity 
Of soul, 'midst want of riches, or disgrace, 
Uplifted calmly sat, iahd heard the waves 
Of stormy folly breaking at his feet ; 
Now shriil with prais^ now hoarse with fotal^rbaeh, *140 
And both despisied shicerely ; seeking -tiifs 
Alone — the approbation of his God, 
Which atill With consdendiB wttness'd 'to hk )>tiMl. 
%Ms, th$s i^ ire^om, stich as anjgfels iut^ 

184 Who hlusKd ,,,, to have a tdave : We are here remindijd of that 
glowiDg pasBsge of Cowpei^s Task, Book II. 29-30. 

* I woald not have a slave to till my island, 
To i-arry me, or fun me while I Hleep, 
And tremble when I wake, Yor all the WcwftH 
That Finews bought and Mild have ever earn*d. 
No ; 'dear as fVeedom iis and in my heart's 
Jvst eatimation prized above all price, 
X had mach rather be myself the slave, 
^iM^ar tba bcilids, 1hiai1be«n thtrn'm KliO 



And kindi^ to 'SA libeHj of God I 145 

First-born of Virtue { danghter of thfe sk.es ! 
Tbe man, the state in whom she ruled, was free; 
All else were shives of Sslt^^, ISin, and Dc£ith. 

STRANGE CONTRASTiB IN THE CHRISTIAN HEART. 

Alrekdy thbti htcet something h^a'i^ of good 
And ill, of vice iind Virtue, '{>'eifect each : 150 

Of those redeeriiM, or 'eTse kbiindonM quite ; 
And more shah hear, 'Wh'eh kt thie jiidgment-da^ 
The character ^e bf mankind r^vfew.— ^ 
Seems aught which thoti hast heard astohTsliing 1 . 
A greater wondisr now thy audience Wsks: 155 

Phenomena fn all the uni^ersb ; 
Of moral being tnodt ahomalous ; 
Inexplicable most, )ahd wohderful. 
ni introduce thee to a single heart ; 
A human heart: we ent^r ilot the il^or^t ; 160 

But one by God^s renewing Spirit touch M ; 
A Ohristian heart, Awak^ froYn sleep of sin. 
What^est thou here? what mArk*8t! observe it well. — 
Will, passion, reason ; hop^, fears ; joy, distress; 
Peace, turbulence; 'simplicity, deceit; 105 

Good, in ; cdrfUption, immortality ; 
A temple of the Holy Ghost, and yet 
Oftiddgfti'g fi^d^ ; the dwelling-place of all 
The heavenly virtues— kshai-ity ani truth, 
Humility, 'and holiness, abd love ; 170 

And yet the cdmmoh haunt of anger, pride, 
Ilatred, revenge, 'aladpa^ioiis foul with 1 list ; 

15G-68. A change in the puiHstuatSon would reader these lines ' tnuch 

plainer : 

Pb«ioiiien«, In all Uie nnlverse 
Of monl being; moat anomidoiii^ 
lo^cpUMbWmait, aa'd wondwf ul 
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Allied to heaven, yet parleying oft wiUi bell : « 

A soldier listed in Messiah's band, 

Yet giving quarter to Abaddon's troops : 175 

With seraphs drinking from the well of life, 

And yet carousing in the cup of death ; 

An heir of heaven, and walking thitherward, 

Yet casting back a covetous eye on earth : 

Emblem of strength, and weakness ; loving now, 180 

And now abhorring sin ; indulging now. 

And now repenting sore ; rejoicing now, 

With joy unspeakable, and full of glory, 

Now weeping bitterly, and clothed in dust 

A man willing to do, and doing not ; 185 

Doing, and willing not ; embracing what 

He hates, what most he loves abandoning. 

Ilalf saint, and sinner half — half life, half death : 

Commixture strange of Heaven, and Earth, and Hell ! 

THE SPIRITUAL BATTLE. 

What seest thou here ? what mark'st f a battle-field — 
Two banners spread — two dreadful fronts of war, 191 

In shock of opposition fierce engaged. — 
God, angels, saw whole empires rise in arms ; 
Saw kings exalted ; heard them tumbled down ; 
And others raised, — and heeded not: but here, 195 

God, angels, looked ; God, angels, fought ; and Hell, 
With all his legions, fought : here error fought 
With truth ; with darkness, light ; and life with death : 
And here not kingdoms, reputations, worlds. 
Were won ; the strife was for Eternity ; 200 

The victory was never-ending bliss ; 
The badge a chaplet from the tree of life. 

116, Abaddon*$ : Bet note in Book H^. 48'}. 
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TBK OUTWARD TROUBLSS AND TDB SOtACX OF TUS CHRISTIAir. 

While thus within contending Armies strove, 
Without the Christian had his troubles too. 
For, as by God's unalterable laws, 205 

And ceremonial of the heaven of heavens, 
Virtue takes place of all, and worthiest deeds 
Sit highest at the feast of bliss ; on Earth 
The opposite was fashion^s rule polite. 
Virtue the lowest place at table took, 210 

Or served, or was shut out: the Christian still 
Was mocked, derided, persecuted, slain : 
And Slander, worse tlian mockery, or sword, 
Or death, stood nightly by lier horrid forge. 
And fabricated lies to stain his name, 215 

And wound his peace — but still he had a source 
Of happiness, that men could neither give 
Nor tiike away : the avenues that led 
To immortality before him lay ; 

He saw, with faith^s far reaching eye, the fount 220 

Of life, his Father's house, his Saviour God, 
And borrowed thence to help his present want' 

THE CHRISnANT OAIKS THE HARBOR Ol* ETERNAL REST. 

EnoounterM thus with enemies without, 
Within, like bark that meets opposing winds 
And floods, this way, now that, she steers athwart ; 225 
TossM by the wave, and driven by the storm ; 
But still the pilot, ancient at the helm, 
The harbor keeps in eye ; and after much 
Of danger past, and many a prayer rude, 
lie runs her safely in. — So was the man 230 

Of God beset, so tossM by adverse winds ; 
And so his eye upon the land of life 

7 
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He kept. Virtue grew daily etrenger, nn 

Decaj'd ; bis enemies, repulsed, retired ; - 

Till at the stature of a perfect man 235 

In Christ arrived, and, With the Spirit filf d, 

He gain'd the harbor of eternal rest 
V 

OHBISTIAN YIRTUK, NOT WITHOUT IMPSBF£OnON8k 

But think not virtue eliE»e than dwells in Qod 
Essentially, was perfect, without spot. 
Examine yonder suus I at distance seen, 240 

How bright they bum ! how gloriously they shine, 
Mantling tibe Worlds Ground in beamy light I 
But nearer vieWM, we through their lustre see 
Some dark behind : so virtue was on earth, 
So is in heaven, and so shall always be. 245 

Though good it seem, immaculate, and fair, 
Exceedingly to saint or angeFs gaze. 
The uncreated Eye, that searches all. 
Sees it imperfect ; sees, but blames not ; sees, 
Well-pleased ; and best with those who deepest dive 250 
Into themselves, and know themselves the most : 
Taught thence in humbler reverence to bow 
Before the Holy One ; and oftener view 
His excellence, that in them still may rise 
And grow his likeness, growing evermore. 255 

NONE ENTER HEAVEN IN THEIR OWN VIRTUE OR eTaSNOTII. 

Nor think that any, bom of Adam's race. 
In his own proper virtue, entered heaven. 
Once fallen from God and perfect holiness, 
No being, unassisted, e'er could rise. 
Or sanctify the sin-polluted soul. 260 

Oft was the trial made ; but vainly made : 
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Bo oft as men in «ftrth's bat liV^ tIaA, 

Howev^ ^if,^pph>acb'd the gates of htov^n. 

And stood presented to the ^ of God, 

Their inipiotts prid6 so oft his sottl abhorr'd. 265 

Vain hope ! in patchwork of terrestrial gttdn, 

To be received into the courts above : 

As vain, ati tdwuhlir j^nder snns to soar 

On wings <of Wa^t^ plutnage mehing toon^ 

THE PRAISE O^ REDBEMIKO LOVE. 

Look rounds and view those nnmbvis tnfinite, 270 

That stand before the throne, and in their hands 
Palms waving hrgh, token of vktorjr 
For batltai ^ofi^^tbese ar^ the sons of men 
Rede^m'd, the ransomM of the Lamb of OocI : 
All these, and !i»il)tons mol^ of kihdred blood, 275 

Who now are 0»t oh messages of love-*- 
All these — their virtue, beatitj, excellence, 
And joy, lire pnrehase cvf redeeming blood ; 
Their glo^, bounty of redeeming lotre. — 
lov* i^vtne I— harp, Hft thy voice on high ! 280 

Shout, aAgels ! shdnt ttloud, ye sons of men 1 
And burn, my heart, with the eternal flame I 
My lyre, be ebqnent with endless praise ! 
love divine ! immeasurable love 1 
Stooping from beibVen to earth, from earth to liell, 285 

Without beginning, Endless, boundless love ! 
Above all asking giving faf, to th'oSfe 
Who naught Served, wbo ttttUght destt'ved but (kaili. 

269. Wings of vaxen plumage : An alUision to the tMe of DflKialnti^ 
who^ being oblij^ed tb flee fr6in Crete, fabricatetl wings uf feathers unitttd 
by wax, for himself and his son. Tliey ascended inti the Htnio-'phcre, 
hoi the latter nw(l# too high an R^cent^ went too near the >tni. (btta 
melbed the Wax, add condequt^titly fell htto the sea, and was drowned ; 
though his father, by making H k#«r ffi^bt^ T^ifteheA Sicily in safely. 
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From lean and shallow soil^ brains of sand. 
And in a day expired : yet while they lived. 
Tremendous ofltimes was the popular r04r» 
And cries of — ^Live forever ! — eirugk tbQ dfifif^ 



BOOKS OF A ilKXOtW» SIJ»BTANTiAI« eBA^^Cimt. 

One kind alone remainMi 3een through th^ fjwvk 340 
And sullen shadow of the past ; «3 lighU 
At intervals they shone, and brought; ^he ey^ 
That backward traveird, upward, \i\\ arrive^ 
At him, who, on the hills of )i|idian, ^apg 
The patient man of Uz ; nnd from th^ lyre 345 

Of angels, leftruM the enrly d«wii of tim^ 
Not light and momentary Inbor thes€)| 
But discipline and self-denial long, 
And purpose staunch, and perseverance ask^^f 
And energy that inspiration seem'd. 350 

Composed of many thoughts possessing, each, 
Innate and underived vitality : 
Which having fitly shaped, and well arranged 
In brotherly accord, they builded up 
A statdy superstructure, tb^ mr wiad, IW 

Nor wave, nor shock of falling y^ars eould iiic^v« ; 
Majestic and indtssolubly firm. 
As ranks of veteran warriors in the field ; 
Each, by bimself alone, and singly seen^^-^ 
A tower of strength ; in massy phalanx knit, 300 

nnmbers as to darken the air. For some other carious facts concerning 
this tfiba of iuiio(iated beiagRi turn to the London Cyclopodia, art 
Kj'hemera. 

344. At him: Probably Mose^ was the author (here referred to) of the 
Ikiok of Job, 9s Le was certainly the Uistorian of ** the ^arly dawn of 
Time.** 

S47. Thete: These books^ qt solid, truthful msteHAl| lik« tho9^ of Mo- 
^11^ which are alluded toi 
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And in embaUled squadron rushing on — 
A sea of valor, dread 1 invincible! 

Books of this sort, or sacred or profano. 
Which virtue help'd, were titled not amiss, 
The medidne of th^ mind : who read them, read 365 

Wisdom, and was re&esh'd ; and on his path 
Of pilgrinaiige with healthier step advanced. 

VHX INSCRUTABLB AKQ IROTKBIOUfl PROVIDSNOBS OV OOD. 

In mind, ia matter, m^ch was difficult 
To un^eistaad : biit what in d^pest night 
Retired, inscrutaUe, ndjsterious, dark, S70 

Was evil ; God'a decsees; and deeds decre^ 
Responsible. Whj God, the just) the good. 
Omnipotent and wise, should suffer siu 
To rise. Why aian was froe^ aocountabie ; 
Yet God fpreserii^, overruling i^ll« 3^5 

Where'er the eye could turn, whatever tract 
Of moral thought it tocJc, by reason's torch 
Or Scripture's led, before it still thi^ mount 
Sprung up, ipipQrvious, insurmoHQtable, 
Above the humau sb^turq rising &r ; 880 

Horizon of the mind — surrounding still 
The visiiHi of the ^1 with cl<>uds and gloom. 
Yet did thuy <^t attempt to scale its aides. 
And gain its tqp. Philosophy, to climb, 
Witl» ^ her vigor toil'd from age to age ; 885 

From age to ago. Theology, with all 



S62. A tea of valor : A bold and ongloal metaphor, dcsaribmg em- 
battled Bquadrops dashing and foaming on in their rapiS couise. 

87l..^Vt/: Used as a noun. Evil — God*s decrees — and the responsi- 
bility of man for deeds decreed — are the ** inscrutable*' things which 
** retired in deepest night," and tranaeended the power of Hio human 
mmd fully to comprehend and explain. 
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Her rigor, toii'd ; and yagrant Fancy toil'd. 

Not weak and foolish only, bat the wise, 

Patient, courageous^ stont, aoand-headed man, 

Of proper discipline, of excellent wind, 

And strong of intellectual limb, toilM hard ; 

And oft above the reach of common eye 

Ascended far, and seem'd well nigh the top : 

But only seemM ; for still another top 

Abore them rose, till giddy grown, and mad 890 

With gazing at these dangerous heights of God, 

They tumbled down, and in their raying said, 

They o'er the summit saw : and some believed ; 

Believed a lie ; for never man on earth. 

That momitain cross'd, or saw its farther side S05 

Around it lay the wreck of many a sage-^ 

Divine— philosopher ; and many more 

Fell daily, undeterrM by millions fallen ; 

£adi wondering why he fail*d to comprehend 

God, and with finite measure infinite. 400 

To pass it, was no doubt desirable ; 

And few of any intellectual srze^ 

That did not sometime in their day attempt ; 

But all in vain ; for as the distant hill, 

Which on the riglit, or left, the traveller's eye 405 

Bounds, seems advancing as he walks, and oft 

He looks, and looks, and thinks to pass ; but still 

It forward moves, and mocks his baffled sight, 

mi night descends and wraps the scene in gloom : 

So did this moral heiglit the vision mock; 410 

So lifted up its dark and cloudy head. 

Before the eye, and met it evermore. 

And some, provoked, accused the righteous God. 

Accused of what ? hear human boldness now ; 

Hear guilt, hear folly, maduess, all extremu I 415 
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Aoen^ of what? the God of tnith accused 

Of cruelty, injustice, wickedness ! 

Abundant sin ! because a mortul man, 

A wbnn at best, of small capacity, 

With scarce an atom of Jehovah's works 420 

Before him, and with scarce an hour to look 

Upon them, should presume to censure God — 

The infinite and uncreated God I 

To sib in judgment— on Ilimself, his works, 

His providence ! and try, accuse, condemn ! 425 

If there is aught, thought or to think, absurd. 

Irrational, and wicked, this is more — 

This most ; the sin of devils, or of those 

lo devils growing fjist. Wise men and good, 

Accused tliemselves, not God ; and put their hands 430 

Upon their mouths, and in the dust adored. 

MYSTERIES OF THE CHRISTIAN'S FAITH. 

/ 

The Christian's faith had many mysteries too. 
The uncreated holy Three in One ; 
Divine incarnate ; liuman in divine ; 
The inward call ; the Siiuctifying Dew 435 

Coming unseen, unseen departing thence ; 
Anew creating all, and yet not heard ; 
Compelling, yet not felt : — mysterious these ; 
Not that Jehovah to conceal them wishM ; 
Not that religion wish'd. The Christian faith, 440 

Unlike the timorous creeds of pagan priest, 
Was frank, stood forth to view, invited all 
To prove, examine, search, investigate, 
And gave herself A light to see her by. 

416. J%e Ood f^f Truth aeeuned, Ac. : The absurdity as well as the 
Wickedness of such an act, is admirably illustrated ia the following linen 

1* 
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tSA THE qOVW& Of TIME. 

Mj8teriou$ th«99— >^l>ecaiiae too large fqr ^jo 445 

Of man, too long for bumim arm to uu^ 

MT8TXRIE8 OF THB C»|ifTIA]l FAfTB TIVSIVAnD. 

Go to yon mount, which on the north «4e At^cbl 

Of New Jeri^falem, and liiU her bea4 

Serene in glory bright, except the biUf 

The Sacred Hill of God« whereon no fo9ft 450 

Must tread, highest of all cieajtion*^ wallps 

And overlooking all, in prospect v«0t, 

From out the ethereal blue— ^that cliff append ; 

Gaze thence ; around thee look ; naught now |n|i^pci4ep 

Thy view: yet still thy vision, purified 455 

And strong although it be» a boundary ij^eeti. 

Or rather thou wilt say, thy visioyi faila 

To gaze throughout illimitable space. 

And find the end of infinite : and so 

It was with all the mysteries of faith ; 460 

God sent them forth unveiFd to the ftiM gaie 

Of man, and askM him to investigate ; 

But reason's eye, however purified, 

And on whatever tall and goodly height 

Of observation placed, to eon»prehe«d 465 

Them fully, sought in vain. In vmb seAs still ; 

But wiser- now, and humbler, she oonckides 

From what ahe knows already of bis love. 

Ail graeiotts, tiMt she cannot understand; 

And gives kia credit, revereoee, praise Imt flit. 470 

T3B UNEQUAL DISTRIBUTION OF WORLDLT P088I88I0inBI TBX 

L1B880N8 WHICH IT TEACHES. 

Another feature in the ways of God, 

That wondrous seemed, and made some men oomplaiiiy 
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Was the unequal gift of worldly tbrngB. 

Great was the diff^reuce, indeed, of men 

Externally, froogi beggar to the prinee, 475 

The highest take, and lowest — and conceive 

The scale between. A noble of the earth. 

One of its great, in splendid mansion dw^lt; 

Was robed in silk and gold ; and every dj^y 

Fared sumptuously ; was titled, honored, served. 480 

Thousands bis nod awaited, and his will 

For law received : whole provii^ces his march 

Attended, and his chariot drew, or on 

Their shpulders bore aloft the precious man. 

Millions, abased, fell prostrate at his feet ; 485 

And millions inore thundered adoring praise. 

As &r as eye oould reach, he call'd the land 

His own, and added yearly to bis fields. 

Like tree that of the soil took healthy root, 

He grew on every side, and tower'd on high, 490 

And ov&r half a nation shadowing wide, 

He spread bis ample bou^is ; air, earth, and sea. 

Nature entire, the brute and rational, 

To please him ministerM, and vied an^ong 

Themselves, who most should his desires preventi 495 

Watching the moving of his rising thoughts 

Attentively, and hastily to fulfil. 

His palace rose and kiss'd the gorgeous clouds ; ^ 

Streams bent their music to his will ; trees sprung ; 

The naked W4uste put on luxuriant robes ; 500 

And plains of h^^y cottages cast out 

Their tenantfs, and became a hunting-field. 

Before him bowM the distant i^es, with fruits 

And spices rare ; the south her ti?easures brought ; 

The east and west sent ; and the fii^d north 505 

Came with her offering of glossy furs. 

Mttsiciaas soothed his ears with aits select ; 
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Beautj held out her aims ; nnd every man 

Of cuDitiDg skill, and carioas device, 

And endless multitudes of liveried wfgfate, 510 

nis pleasure waited with obsequious look. 

And when the wants of nature were supplied, 

And oommon-plaoe extravagances filFd, 

Beyond their asking ; and caprice itself. 

In all its zigzag appetites, gorged full, 515 

The man new wants, and new expenses plann'd. 

Nor plann'd alone : wise, learned, sober men, 

Of cogitation deep, took up his case. 

And plannM for him new modes of folly wild ; 

Contrived new wishes, wants, and wondrous means 520 

Of spending with dispatch : yet after all. 

His fields extended still, his riches grew. 

And what seem'd splendor infinite, increased. 

So lavishly upon a single man 

Did Providence his bounties daily shower. 625 

Turn now thy eye, and look on poverty I 
Look on the lowest of her ragged sons I 
We find him by the way, sitting in dust ; 
lie has no bread to eat, no tongue to ask ; 
No limbs to walk ; no home, no house, no friend. 530 

Observe his goblin cheek ; his wretched eye ; 
See how his band, if any hand he has, 
Involuntarily opens, and trembles forth. 
As comes the traveller's foot ; and hear his groan. 
His long and lamentable groan, announce 535 

TLe want that gnaws within ; severely now. 
The sun scorches and burns his old bald head ; 
Tlie frost now glues him to the chilly earth ; 
On him hail, rain, and tempest, rudely beat ; 
^nd all the winds of heaven, in jocular mood, 540 

Sport with his wither 'd rags, that, tossM about, 
Display his nakedness to passers by, 
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And grievonsly burlesque the human form. 

Observe him yet more narrowly : his limbs, 

With palsy shaken, about him blasted lie ; 54ff 

And all his flesh is full of putrid sores, 

And noisome wounds, his bones of racking pains. 

Strange vesture this for an immortal soul 1 

Strange retinue to wait a lord of earth I ^ 

It seems as Nature, in some surly mood, 550 

After debate and musing long, had tried 

How vile and miserable thing her hand 

Could fabricate, then made this meager man : 

A sight so full of perfect misery, 

That passengers their faces tumM away, 555 

And hasted to be gone ; and delicate 

And tender women took another path. 

This great disparity of outward things 
Taught many lessons ; but this taught in chief, 
Though leamM by few : that God no value set, 560 

That man should none, on goods of worldly kind : 
On transitory, frail, external things, 
Of migratory, ever-changing sort. 
And farther taught, that in the soul alone^ 
The tliinking, reasonable, willing soul, 505 

God placed the total excellence of man ; 
And meant him evermore to seek it there. 
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LESSON THUS TAUGHT. 

But stranger still the distribution seem*d 
Of intellect ; though fewer here complain'd ; 
Each with his share, upon the whole, content 570 

One man there was — and many such you might 
Have met — who never had a dozen thoughts 
In all his life, and never changed their course 
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But told them oV, each ia its 'cu&l^m^d pUo^ 
From mom till night, from youtb till hoarj age. 575 

Little above the ox which ^azed the field, 
His reason rose : so weak his memory. 
The o^ame his mother caU*d him bj^ h^ scarce 
Remember'd ; and his judgment sq luit^iight, 
. That what at evening played along the swamp» 580 

Phantastic, clad in robe of fiery hue» 
He thought the dcyil in disgui^, and fled 
With quivering be^rt, and «ing6d footftfeps bpi^^ 
The word philosophy he never heja^. 
Or science ; never heard of liberty, 585 

Necessity, or laws of gravitation : 
And never had an unbelieving doubt 
Beyond his n%tive vale he never look'd ; 
But thought the visual lin^ that girt him sound, 
The world*s extren?ie ; and thought the silver moou, 500 
That nightly o*er him led her virgin IiQ9<» 
No broker than his father's shield. He lived-^ 
Lived where his father Uved--:died where be die^ ; 
Lived happy, and died b^ppy* ^^d was saved. 
Be not surprised. S^e loved, and served liis God. 595 

There was ano»ther^ large of understanding^ 
Of memory infinite, of ju^dgn^ejut deep : 
Who knew ajl learning, ^nd aU ^ence knew ; 
And all phenomena, in heaven and earth, 
Traced to their causes ; traced the labyrinths 600 

Of thought, association, passion, willj 
And all the subtile, nice affinities 
Of matter, tf^f:^ ; its virtues, motion l^W t 
And most £»^iliarly find deeply talk'4 
Of mental, moral, ip^^ural, divine. CO 3 

Leaving ^ earth at will, he soar'd to heaven, 
And read the glorious visions of the ski^ ; 
And to the music of the rolling spheres 
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Intelligently li&teo'd ; ao^ ga|«4 ^ V9(#c 

Into the awful depths of Deity ; 610 

Did all that mind a^tii^ti^ q^ob^ eou]d 4I0 ; 

And yet in misery livc4f lA misef^ 4i^i 

Because he wftpted |wlifie8|i of ^eart 

A deeper lesson t})i« lo niortab itaiiigb^ 
And nearer cut the branches of their pride : 615 

T^ aot la mental, iwt in aioral worth, 
God excellence placed ; and only to the goodi 
Tq yirt,u% grmt/^ frapiMpes^ i4oi»€i. 

nU 0OOD27B88 07 GOD IIT THE MANNER 07 DIStRldUllNO 

HIS GIFTS. 

Admire die goodness of Almighty God ! 
He riches gave^ he intellectual strengtti 99(0 

T9 few; and therefore none eonmaBds to Im 
Or ridk^ or ieam'd ; nor promises reward 
Of peace to these. On all, Ue moral worth 
Bestow'd ; and moral tribute askM from all. 
And who iJiat eould not pay ? who bom so jioor, 6t5 

Of intellect so mean, as not to know 
What seem'd the best ; a^» knawing, might not doi I 
As aot t» know what God and eonscienee bade t 
And what tiiey bade, not able to obey ? 
And be who acted thus fulfiird the law 99fi 

Sternal, and its fuamise leap'd of peaee ; 
Found peace this way alone : who sought it ehle, 
l^ught mellow grapes beae^rth the icy pole; 
.^onf^t blooemg yoses on the diedc of death ; 
Sought fivbstaace in a world of fleeting shades. 999 

],OilD WtTB^V, 

Take one example — to our purpose quite. 
A mtCfi of rank, and of capacious soul ; 
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Who riches had, and fame beyond desire : 

An heir of flattery, to titles born, 

And reputation, and luxurious life. 640 

Yet not content with ancestorial name ; 

Or to be known, because his fathers were ; 

He on this height hereditary stood, 

680-760. The Memoir of Pollok relates an inddent which gave ooea* 
sion to this admirable portrait of Lord Byron, a» an iUiutratioo of Intel* 
lectaal greatness. 

The poett accompanied by three of his fellow-stadents, made an ex- 
cursion to Loch Louiond in the Highlands, proceeding as far as Rob Roy's 
cave. On returning, in the steamboat^ he pro|)oeed to his eompaiii«His to 
secure a retired apartment of the boat, and to pour forth their feelings 
with re8pe<rt to the magnificent scenery which had given them so much 
delight Bach in turn delivered a speech of some oon>iderab-e length and 
merit, under the excitement of the occasion. The poet's chief object in 
bis speech, after giving a general description of the scenery that lud 
delighted them, and of the feelings it had awakened, proceeded to notice 
the necessity of high intellectual power and culture suitably to appre- 
ciate and to portray the grand and beautiful landscape that liad ocrupie<i 
their attention. This led him to describe a man of iiitellectUHl great- 
ness, and to show that with ease he should be able to exhibit high excel- 
lence in any department of science. ** It is not enough,** he remarked, 
'* that the great man produce effect; he must produce it with ease, and 
With such ease as to show that he has put forth but liit!e of hi^ strength. 
He must never seem straggling below his subject, and laboring to reach 
it; he must always appear above his subject, and stooping easily down 
OD it. He must not labor from the plain or the lake^ up to the top of 
the mountain, and there sit down fatigued and worn, to take a look of 
what is above him. No : he must come down from a higher region ; seat 
himself on earth's loftiest summit ; take a survey of all that is below 
him ; stoop with ease, put forth his hand, produce at a touch the most 
stupendous effect, and then retire with dignity to his native heights.** 

On arriving at Glasgow his brother David (the biographer of the poet) 
said to him, "Keep in mind what you have delivered to-night; it is the 
best thing you ever did ; do not let it be lost;** and he said, ** I think it 
is better than any thing that I ever wrote, and I shall try to preserve its 
essence.** And thu^ the speech referred to formed the ground* work of 
his description, in the above passage, of the man of intellectual greatness. 

Anotlier biographer, the Rev. Dr. Scott, has beautifull^hown the 
process by whi.h, probably. Lord Byron was selected, as an example of 
intellectual power. '* His high theme in * Tlie Course of Time* (he ni> 
marks) led him to sing of intellectual greatness. To do this effectively 
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And gazing liigber, purposed in his heart 

To take another step. Above him seem'd 04ff 

Alone the mount of Song — the lofly seat . 

Of canonized bards ; and thitherward, 

Bj nature taught, and inward melody, 

In prime of youth, he bent his eagle eye. 

he selected a single mind. The thoughts uttered in reference to bis visit 
to Loch Lomond, instantly came np^ 

'And Boogbt admission In bis song ;* 

the wild scenery of the place naturally suggested Byron, who had been 
nurtured in tlie yicinity of the wilder and more rugged regions of ' Loch* 
nagiir.* It is probable that the line^ of the bard of * Ghllde Harold/ con- 
cerning Braemar, occurred to him : 

* Away, ye gay landscapes, ye gardens of roses 

In yuu let the miniuns of luxury rove ; 
Se»tore me the rocks where the snow-flake reposes, 

Tbongh still they are sacred to freedom and love: 
Yet, Caledonia, beloved are thy mountains, 

Around their white summits though elements war; 
Though cataracts foam *»tead of smooth-flowing fountains^ 

I sigh fi>r the valley of dark Loch-na-gar. 

* Ahl thero my young footsteps In Infkncy wandtf*d.* 

"It requires no rigid analysis to detect every step in Mr. PolloVs train 
of reflection. Ben Lomond and Lochnagar were as relative terms in his 
mind. The one suggested the other ; but Lochnagar can never be thought 
of without the name of Byron. Hence the facility with which he is in- 
troduced into *The Course of Time f 

* Take one example to onr pnrposo qolte, 
A man of rank,^ Ae., Jbc" 

Giinilan, in a recent volume, describes a pilgrimage which he himself 
made to the summit of " dark Lochnagar ;** and dwells upon the fact 
that it was indissolubly associated in his mind with Lord Byron. He 
says : " It was the grandt^st moment in our lives. We had stood ni^on 
many hills — in sunshine and in shade, in mist and in thunder — but never 
had before, nor hope to have again, such a feeling of the grandeur of this 
lower universe — such a sense of horrible sublimity. Nay, we question 
if there be a mountain in the empire, which, though seen in similar cir- 
cumstances, could awaken the same emotions in our minds. It is not its 
luftiness, though that be great — nor its bold outline, nor its savage lone- 
liness, nor its miiit-loving precipices, but the associations which crovrn its 
crags with a ' peculiar diudem* — Us identification with the image of the 
poet; who^ amid all his fearful errors, had perhaps more than any of the 
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No cost was 4p9ie4. What books be wisb'd, he tesui : 650 

What sage tq UeaXt he beard : what scenes to see, 

Ue saw. And first in rambliog school-boy days^ 

Britannia's mountaio-walksi and heath-girt kkes^ 

And story-telling gle^s, and founts, and brook^t 

And maids, as 4^w-dropA pure and iair, bit soul 655 

With grandeur fill'd, and melody, and love. 

Then travel eame, and took him where he wiahM. 

He cities saw, and courts, and princely pomp ; 

And mused alone on andent mountain brows ; 



bards of the age the power of iDvesting all his oareor— ye% to tvwqr 
comer which hb fierce foot ever touched, or which hiai genies evar aaag 
—with profound and melancholy interest We saw the name of Byron 
written in the cloud-characters above us. We saw his genius sadly smi- 
ling in those gleama of stray saoshine -which gilded the darlcness ihoy 
^oould not dispcK We fimnd an embiem of his passions in that flying 
rack, and of his character in those lowering precipices. We seemed tj 
hear the wail of his restless spirit in the wild sob of the wind fainting 
and struggling up under its burden of darknesa. Nay, we could fancy 
that this bill wa« designed as an eternal monument to his name, and to 
image all those peculiarities which make that name forever illustrious^" 
4c., Ac 

**No poet, tinee Honor and Ida, has thus^ everUistingly, ahoft bis 90- 
Bins into the heart of one great mountain, identifjiog htmself aad hisaottg 
with il. Not Horace witli 8ocrate-*-not Wordsworth with Helvclly*— 
not Coleridge with Mount Blanc — not Wilson with the Bhidc llount-— aot 
even Scott with the EUdoqa: all these are still common property; but 
Loehnagar is Bj ron*s own — ^no poet will ever venture to sing it again. 
)}fl il^li^i^s tp it are aot numerous, hut its peaks stood often btsfor^^ his 
Qye. .... Ueoce the eev-cre Dante-like, monumental, mountainous cast 
of hu) bett^ir poetry ; for we firmly believe that the scenery of on^*s 
youth gives a permanent bias and coloring to the genius, the taste, and 
the style I that is, if there be an intellect to receive an impuW, or a taste 

to eilteh a tone Who, in Pollok's powerful but gloomy poem, may 

sot detect the raven hue which a sterile moorland scenery had left upon 
bis mindf .... $0, is it mer^ fancy which traces the stream of Byron's 
poetry in its light and its darkness, its bitterne^ts, and its briiliauce, to 
this smitten rock in tlie wilderness — to the cHffi of Loehnagar f 

667-660. For an iUualratiou of these Hoes, read Bjtqu's '* Childe Harold's 
Pilgrimag^i" li^lu!(;h is^^ei^erally understood to be, in substance, an account 
of his own travels and experience. It would be an agreeable task to 
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In other dnyn \ anct mimi o^ ruins graj^ 

With years : and dmsk from old and fiU^ulou^ wellii 

And plttck'd the nw that fii«t-born pi^ph^tf fia^'i ; 

And mused o^ famoiis tombo ; i^nd Qn t^f w^^v^ 

Of ocean mused, and on the deleft w$sim ; 005 

The heavena awl earth of OTery oovnUijF aaw ; 

Where'er the old inspiring G^nii dwelt, 

Anght that eenld rouse^ expand, refine the booI, 

Thither he went, and meditated there. 

^e Um^h'd his h»rp« and naiiona iieardi eivtfffimp^. 97p 
As some vast nver of unihiHng source, 
Rapid, exhaustless, deep, his numbers flowed, 
And opened new ^untaina in the ];^uman luetfft^ 
Where hncj halted, weaiy im her tiigiit, 
In other men, his, fresh as morning rose, 9tf 

And 8oar*d untrodden heights, and seem'd at homp 
WheM angeb hashfui iook-d. Otheis, though great, 

fMMBt MOM poiiioqs of Uwt oelehmt«d paen, wfaieb would iUustmie 
the statemeBtt of P^lok eoaodrning kim. Bui we ha^o not flpaee to de- 
vote to them. 

660. Battle-Jields : The roo^t glQwing apcoun^ of th^ brittle of Waterloo 
(in the Child^ Uaroy) ii pK4>i(hljr here chie% fefefred to, beginning 

with — 

** There mm e touad el Mvelrf by nl^ft, 
And Belginoi's capital had gather'd Uiere 
Her beautjr and her drivalry,"* Ae. 

667. Cfenii dwelt: Greece and Turkey are probably intended. Hmm 
eoantries were vbited by Byron in 1809 and 1810. 

llie genii (says Brande) are a race of beings created from fire, ooAfipy* 
ing an intermediate place between men and angels, and endowed with a 
eorporeal form, which they are capable of metamorphoeSng at pleastire. 
Their present place of abode is Oinnigtan, the Persian Elyaiin t bi:t 
they are represented as still interesting themselves deeply in the affairs 
of this earth, over which they exerciso (ponsjderable influence. Every 
one is aware of the importaat part which the genii perform in the inter- 
esting stories of the East ; and indeetl a more correct idea may be formed 
of their origin, charactemticsi and history from a perusal of the Arabian 
NighU EnlertiUnmenU \j^^ 9an ^ <s<H^v^y^ hj ^ W^^ elaborate dis- 
sertation. 
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Beneath their ailment seemM struggling ; whiles 

He from above descending, stoopM to touch 

The loftiest thought ; and proudly stoopVI, as though 680 

It scarce deserved his verse. With Nature^s self 

He seemM an old acquaintance, free to jest 

At will with all her glorious majesty. 

He laid his hand upon ** the Ocean*s mane," 

680. And prtMdiy Hooped, Ac : Byron has never himself described 
one of his burning heroes better than Pollok, the soul which created 
them. IIow well has he caught, especially, the self-involved and haughty 
repulsion of his spirit, *' stooping to touch the loftiest thought," the edu- 
cation by which his soul was nurtured into poetry, and the waste and 
howling wilJerneas of its ultimate misery. Not so well, we think, has 
he given the characteristics of his genius. Byron is not the ethereal be- 
ing whom he describes. He is not at " home where angels bashful look ;" 
he is at home rather where demons pale and tremble. He is not an old 
aequaintance of Nature. He has not the freedom of that city of God : it 
is but a city of refuge to him : he has been driven to it by disgust and 
agony. — G ilfillan. 

A writer in Blackwood, upon these lines* remarks that they are very 
characteristic of Byron, who, in high and rapid energy, and in easy tran*. 
sitions* is perhaps the most eloquent of all the poeta. After dashing 
forth his proud strength with the evening storm of thunder among the 
Alps* and over the darkened Jura^ such a man proceeds— 

** Bat now the morn Is up, the dewj morn. 
With breath all tncense, and with cbeeic all bloom, 
Laughing the clouds away with playfhl acorn, 
As if ibe living earth contained no tumb." 

Tlie revulsion from the dark eloquence of his night-scene to the soft and 
pausing dance of these lines is so great, that the heart of a man is bowed 
to tears. Moral justice requires and demands the latter and dark part 
of Byron*s portraiture, as deeply sketched by our author. 

684. ** The Ocean § mane :" One of the finest specimens of Byron*s poet- 
ry is an address to the Ocean, the last stanza of which contaius the image 
here quoted— 

** And I havo loved thee. Ocean 1 and my Joy 

OrytiuthfUl sports was on thy breast to be 

Borne, like thy bubbles, onwani : from a boy 

I wanton'd with thy brenkers — ^tbey to me 

Were a delight ; and if the fretliening sea 

Uaile them a terror, 'twas a pleasing fear, 

For I wa9 as it were a child <»f tiiee. 

And trusted to thy billows far and near. 
And laid my band rtpon thy mane—ea I do hers.* 
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And play*d fitmiliar with his hoary locks. 08|{ 

6tood on the Alps, stood on the Apennines, 

And with the thunder talk'd, as friend to friend ; 

And wove Lis garland of tlie lightning's wing, 

In sportive twist — the lightning's fiery wing, 

Which, as the footsteps of the dreadful God, 090 

Marching upon the storm in vengeance, seem'd : 

Then tum'd, and with the grasshopper, who sung 

nis evening song beneath his feet, conversed. 

Suns, moons, and stars, and clouds his sisters were ; 

Rocks, mountains, meteors, seas, and winds, and storms, 605 

His brothers — ^younger brothers, whom he scarce 

As equals deem'd. All passions of all men — 

The wild and tame — the gentle and severe ; 

All thoughts, all maxims, sacred and profane ; 

All creeds ; all seasons, Time, Eternity ; 700 

All that was hated, and all that was dear ; 

All that was hoped, all that was fear'd by man, 

He tossM about, as tempest- withered leaves, 

Then, smiling, look'd upon Uie wreck he made. 

With terror now he froze the cowering blood, 705 

And now dissolved the heart in tenderness ; 

Yet would not tremble, would not weep himself; 

But back into his soul retired, alone, 

•94-697. Sunt, nwma, Ac : Thus Byron, in his ** Childe UaTold"— 

** Where rose the mountains, there to him were Mends; 

Where. roIiM the osean, thereon was his home; 

Where a hloe sky and glowing olime extends, 

lie bad the passion and the power to roam ; 

The desert, forest, cavern, breakers' foam. 

Were anto him companionship ; they spake 

A rontual lanjraage, clearer than the tome 

Of his land's langnage, which he would oft Ibnak* 
For natare's pages, glass'd by sunbeams on the laksii" 

* Are not the mountains, waves, and skiesi a put 
Of me and of my soal, as I of them ? 
Is not the love of these deep in my heart 
'WttkApmepaaaioar 4c 
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On hearts and passions prostrate at his feet 710 

So Oceati, from the plains his waves had late 

To desolation swept, retired in pride, 

Exulting in the gtorj of his might. 

And seemed to mock the ruin he had wrdnghti 

As som^ fierce cotnet of tremendous itize, 715 

To which thd Stars did reret^hoe, as it pHasfA \ 

So he through learning, and through hnty took 

His flight sublime ; Und on the lofti^t top 

Of Pamela dread taiountain sat: not soiPd, HndwolH^, 

As if he ftom the earth had laborM up ; 720 

But as som6 bird of heavenly pltmiage fai>. 

He look'd, which down from higher regions cattid. 

And perch'd it there, to see what lay ben^tlh 

The nations gazed, and wonder^ much, and ptaised t 

709. Dark, ^tiHek, proud, Ac,: 

**Bat «oo(i be kn«ir Mdltf^ tiM iMUt snfil 
Of men te herd with man ; with whom he held 
Little In common ;^ Jlcc 

t24-9. Macaulay has written roost excellently ooneeming this remark 
able man. Among other things he sajrs: "lie caMe into tb^ wM4d, and 
the world treated hrm as fats mother treated him— sometimet witk kind* 
ness, sometimes with severity, never with justice. It indulged him with* 
out discrimination, and punit^hed him without discrimination. He was 
truly a spoiled child ; not merely the spoiled child of his parents, but the 
spoilad trbild of nature, the spoiled child of fortune, the s{K>iled child of 
fame, the spoiled child of society. His 6rst poems were received with 
a contempt which, feeble as they were, they did not absolutely deserve. 
The poem which he published on his return from his travel^ was^ on tho 
other hand, extolled far above its merits. At tweBty*loUt he found him- 
self on the highest pinnacle of literary fame, irrth Se6tt, Wordsworth, 
Southey, and a crowd of other distinguished writers beneath his feet 
Ther^ is scarcely an inatanee in history of so sudden a riat to so dizsy an 
eminence. Every tliiltg that eould etimvlate, and every tMng that could 
gratify the strongest propensities of our nature— the giize of a hundred 
drawing-rooms, the acclamations of the whole nation, the applause of 
applauded mon, the love of the lovi^iest womea-'-aU UxU world, and all 
the glory of it» were at onee offertd to-a jPdtiiig 4Mil| ^o whom natim 
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Critics before Iiini fell in humble pligbt ; ^ 725 

Confbttnded fell ; and made debasing signs 

To catch his eye ; and stretchM and swell'd th^ms^lves 

To bursting nigh, to utter bulky words 

Of admiration vast : and many loo, 

Many that aim*d to imitate hid flight, 130 

With weaker wing, unearthly fluttering mad^ 

And gave abundant sport to after days; 

Great marti I the nations gazed, and wonder'^ miicii, 
And praised : and many called his ^vil ^bod. 
Wits wrote in favor of his wickedn^: 13$ 

And kfngs to do htm honor took delight. 
Thus full o^titles, flattery, honor, fame ; 
Beyond desire, beyond ambition full, 
He died. — He died of what ? Of trretchednesft. 

had given violent paaeiotu, and vhotA edueation bad never taught to 
eootrol them." 

** Then came the reaction. Society, capricious in its indignation 

as it had been capricious In iU fondness, flew into a rage with fts frovard 
and petted darling. Be hud been worshipped with an irratioHal idola* 
try : he was persecuted with an irrational fvrjr. . . . < . Hi's writings anJ 
his character had lost the charm of novf Ity. He had been guilty of 
tlie offence^ which, of all offences, is punished most severely: he had 
been over-praised ; he had excited too warm an interest } and the pub- 
lic, with its usual justice, chastised him for its own folly." 

739-43. He died, <&c.: In his latter days he devoted himself to the aid 
of Greece in her struggle With the Tui-ki», knd died at Messolonghi, April 
18, 1824. Another extrad from Moaatflay'is i^vtew of Modre*s Life of 
Byron, will complete our illustrations of this part of the poenk **To 
Greece, Byron was attached by peculiar tiesw Ue had, when younf^ re- 
sided in that country. Much of his most splendid and popular poetry 
had been inspired by its teefMlry iuid by its history. Sick bf iilftction, 
degraded in his own eyes by his private vices, and by'his literary fail- 
ure^ pining for untried excitement and honorable distinction, he carried 
his iBxhausted body and his wounded spirit to the Grecian camp. His 
ooiiduet io his new situation showed so much vigor and good sense, as t.6 
justify us in believing that, if his life had been prolonge.1, he might have 
drstinguished himself as a soldier and a politician. But ]deasure and 
sorrow had done the work of seventy years upon his delicate frame. The 
hand of death waa on hhn : he knew it ; and the only wish whiih he 
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A. 

Drank every cup of joy, heard every trump 740 

Of farae ; drank early, deeply drank ; drank draughts 

That common millions might have quench'd — then died 

Of tliirst, because there was no more to drink. 

His goddess, Nature, wooM, embraced, enjoy'd. 

Fell from his arms, abhorr'd ; his passions died ; 745 

Died all, but dreary, solitary pride ; 

And all his sympathies in being died. 

As some ill-guided bark, well built and tall, 

Which angry tides cast out on desert shore, 

And then retiring, lefl it there to rot 750 

And moulder in the winds and rains of heaven : 

So he, cut from the sympathies of life, * 

And cast ashore from pleasure's boisterous surge — 

A wandering, weary, worn, and wretched thing ; 

ScorchM, and desolate, and blasted soul ; 755 

A gloomy wilderness of dying thought — 

Repined, and groan *d, and withered from the earth. 

nis groanings fiird the land his numbers fillM ; 

And yet he seemM ashamed to groan. Poor man I 

Ashamed to ask, and yet he needed help. 760 

IKTERBNCE FROM THB LIFE AND DEATH OF BTRON. 

Proof this, beyond all lingering of doubt, 
That not with natural or mental wealth 
Was God delighted, or his peace secured : 
That not in natural or mental wealth 
Was human happiness or grandeur found. ' 765 

• 

ottered was, that he might die sword to hand. Thit was denied to him. 
Aniuety, exertion, exposure, and those fatal stimulnnta which had become 
indispensable to him, soon stretched him on a sick-bed, in a strange land, 
amidst strange faces, without one hnman being that he loved near him. 
There, at thirty-six, the most celebrated Englishman of the nineteenth 
teatory doiad his brilliant and miserable career." 
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Attempt bow monstrous I and how surely rain I 
With things of earthly sort, with aught hut God, 
With aught but moral excellence, truth and love, 
To satisfy and fill the immortal soul I 
Attempt, vain inconceivably I littempt, 
To satisfy the ocean with a drop ; 
To marry Immortality to Death ; 
And with the unsubstantial Shade of TimOi 
To fill the embrace of all Eternity I 

8 
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BOOK V. 



ANALYSIS. 

Aonom done in Time lire in Eternitj. 

Men may be absolyed from the oonseqneDoe of sin, but the eyil deed, 

altbough not imputed, remains a dark spot on the annaU of the past. 
TVue happiness was within the reach of all ; and thal^ which w|s ^oj to 

one^ was misery to another. 
Trae happiness always accompanied doty. 
Among the oontribatiiMU to happiness were^ the bliss and joys of child* 

hood, of maternal affection, of youthful love, and of friendship ; the 

study of nature ; recollections of the past ; anticipations of the future^ 

repose after labor, and even grie( afforded joya 
From whateyer sources men experienced joy, the pious enjoyed the same 

in the highest degree. 
Of the Millennium, the thousand years of Messiah's reign, Ibi^told by the 

prophets^ preceded by the conflict between Truth and Error. 



$1$ S^tiut%t ni ^mt. 
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pRAisB God, ye servants of the Lord ! praise God, 
Ye angels strong ! praise God, ye sons of men I 
Praise him who made, and who redeemed your souls ; 
Who gave you hope, reflection, reason, will ; 
Minds that can pierce eternity remote, 6 

And live at once on future, present, past ; 
Can speculate on systems yet to make. 
And back recoil on ancient days of Time — 
Of Time, soon past ; soon lost among the shades 
Of buried years. Not so the actions done 10 

In Time — the deeds of reasonable men ; 
As if engraven with pen of iron grain, 
And laid in flinty rock, they stand unchanged. 
Written on the various pages of the past: 
If good, in rosy characters of love ; 15 

If bad, in letters of vindictive fire. 

1. Praite Ocd, Ac: A writer in Blackwood says: "We tarn (from 
Bjroo) with praise to the author of * The Oourse of Time^' who seems a 
pare and noble-minded man. Indeed, not less than sach, and a poet, 
could have written his fifth book, in. which the fair and innocent delights 
of oar world are portrayed. The mother and her children — ^the inno- 
cence of childhood — dreams — early friendshipa — ^the dying mother and 
her babe— are among the finest" 
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ACTIONS DONE IN TIMS LITE IN STSRNITT. 

God may forgive, but cannot blot tbem out 
Systems begin, and end ; £ternity 
Bolls on his endless years ; and men absolved 
By mercy from the consequence, forget 20 

The evil deed ; and God imputes it not : 
But neither systems ending nor begun, 
Eternity that rolls his endless years, 
Nor men absolved, and sanctified, and washed 
By mercy from the consequence ; nor yet 9.5 

Foigetfulness ; nor God imputing not, 
Can wash the guilty deed once done, from out 
The faithful annals of the past ; who reads. 
And many read, there finds it, as it was, 
And is^ and shall forever be — a dark, 80 

Unnatural and loathly moral spot 

THE JOTS OF TIME — THOSE OF NATIVE OROWTH. 

The span of Time was short indeed ; and now 
Three fourths were past, the last begun, and on 
Careering to its close ; which soon we sing : 
But first our promise we redeem, to tell 35 

The joys of Time — her joys of native growth ; 
And briefly must, what longer tale deserves. 

Wake, dear remembrances ! wake, childhood days ! 
Loves, friendships, wake! and wake, thou mom and even! 
Sun I with thy orient locks ; night, moon and stars I 40 
And thou, celestial bow I and all ye woo<l8, 
And hills, and vales ; first trod in dawning life ! 
And hours of holy musing, wake ! wake, earth, 
And, smiling to remembrance, come ; and bring, 
For thou caast bring, meet argument for song 45 

Of heavenly harp ; meet hearing for the ear 
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Of heavenly auditor, exalted high. 

God gave much peace on earth, much holy joy : 

Oped fountains of perenuial spring, whence flow'd 

Abundant happiness to all who wishM 50 

To drink : not perfect bliss ; that dwells with us, 

Beneath the eyelids of the Eitemal One, 

And sits at his right hand alone : but such, 

As well deserved the name — abundant joy. 

Pleasures, on which the memory of saints 55 

Of highest glory, still delights to dwelL 

I 

HAPPnrESS GRSATLT DEPXNDXNT UPON 0URSXLTE8. 

It was, we own, subject of much debate, 
And worthy men stood on opposing sides. 
Whether the cup of mortal life had more 
Of sour or sweet Vain question this, when ask^d CO 

In general terms, and worthy to be left 
Unsolved. If most was sour — the drinker, not 
The cup, we blame. Each in himself the means 
Possessed to turn the bitter sweet, the sweet 
To bitter ; hence from out the self-same fount, 65 

One nectar drank ; another, draughts of gall. 
Hence from the self-same quarter of the sky. 
One saw ten thousand angels look, and sinile ; 
Another saw as many demons frown. 
One discord heard, where harmony inclined 70 

Another's ear. The sweet was in the taste ; 
The beauty in the eye ; and in the ear 
The melody ; and in the man — for God 
Necessity of sinning laid on none — 

To form the taste, to purify the eye, 75 

And tune tlie ear, that all he tasted, saw, 
Or heard, might be harmonious, sweet, and fair. 
Who would, might groan : who would, might sing for joy. 
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Nature lamented little; undevour'd 
By spurious appetites, she found enough, 80 

Where least was found : with gleanings satisfied, 
Or crumbs that from the hand of luxury fell ; 
Yet seldom these she ate ; but ate the bread 
Of her own industry, mad<^ sweet by toil : 
And walked in robes that her own hand had spun : 35 

And slept on down, her early rising bought 
Frugal, and diligent in business, chaste 
And abstinent, she stored for helpless age ; 
And keeping in reserve her spring-day health. 
And dawning relishes of life, she drank 90 

Iler evening cup with excellent appetite ; 
And saw her eldest sun decline, as fair 
As rose her earliest mom, and pleased as welL 

BAPPlKESa NOT FOUND IN EXTERNAL NATURE ALONE. 

Whether in crowds or solitudes — in streets 
Or shady groves dwelt Happiness, it seems 95 

In vain to ask ; her nature makea if vain : 
Though poets much, and hermits, talkM and sung 
Of brooks, and crystal founts, and weeping dews. 
And myrtle bowerd, and solitary vales ; 
And with the nymph made assignations there, 100 

And wooM her with the love-sick oaten reed ; 
And sages too, although less positive. 
Advised their sons to court her in the shade-^ 
Delirious babble all I Was happiness. 
Was self-approving, God approving joy, 105 

In drops of dew, however pure ? in gales. 
However sweet? in wells, however clear? 
Or groves, however thick with verdant shade ? 

True, these were of themselves exceeding fair: 
How (air at mom and even ! worthy the walk 110 
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1 

Of loftiest mind ; and gave, when all within 

Was right, a feast of overflowing bliss; 

But were the occasion, not the cause of joy : 

They waked the native fountains of the soul, 

Which slept before ; and stirr'd the holy tides 115 

Of feeling up ; giving the heart to drink, 

From its own treasures, draughts of perfect sweet 

WHERB TRUE HAPPINESS IS FOUND. 

The Christian faith, which better knew the heart 

Of man, him thither s^nt for peace ; and thus 

Declares : Who finds it, let him find it there : 120 

Who finds it not, forever let him seek 

In vain : 'tis God^s most holy, changeless will 

True happiness had no localities ; 
No tones provincial ; no peculiar garb. 
Where duty went, she went ; with justice went; 125 

And went with meekness, charity, and love. 
Where'er a tear was dried ; a wounded heart 
Bound up ; a bruised spirit with the dew 
Of syn^atliy anointed; or a pang 

Of honest suffering soothed ; or injury 130 

Repeated oft, as oft by love forgiven : 
WhereW an evil passion was subdued. 
Or Virtue's feeble embers fann'd ; where'er 
A sin was heartily abjured, and left; 
Wherever a pious act was done, or breathed 135 

A pious prayer, or wish'd a pious wish — 
There was a high and holy place, a spot 
Of sacred light, a most religious fane. 
Where Happiness, descending, sat and smiled. 

THE JOY OF INFANCY — ^THB MORN OF LIFE. 

But these apart In sacred memory lives 140 

The mora of life; first morn of endless days. 
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Most joyful morn ! nor yet for naught the joy : 

A being of eternal date oommenoed ; 

A young immortal then was bom ; and who 

Shall tell ^hat strange variety of bliss 145 

Burst on the in&nt soul, when first it looked 

Abroad on €k)d*s creation £iir, and saw 

The glorious earth, and glorious heaven, and face 

Of man sublime ? and saw all new, and felt 

All new? when thought awoke; thought never more 145 

To sleep ? when first it saw, heard, reasoned, wilPd ; 

And triumphed in the warmth of conscious life ?— 

Nor happy only ; but the cause 'of joy. 

Which those who never tasted always moum'd. 



CHS JOT OF A mother's TENDER HEART: THE JOT AND 

BEAUTT OF CHILDHOOD. 

What tongue ? — no tongue shalltell what bliss o'erflowM 1 50 

The mother's tender heart, while round her hung 

The offspring of her love, and lispM her name ; 

As living jewels dropt unstained from heaven, 

That made her fairer far, and sweeter seem, 

Than every ornament of costliest hue. 1 55 

And who hath not been ravisird as she pass'd 

With all her playful band of little ones, 

Like Luna, with her daughters of the sky, 

151. Thy mother 9 tender hearty Ac, : The poet wa9 blessed with n highly 
intelligeDt and piuuA mother, to whom he was much iiulebted, n» we learn 
from a passage ill hia biography. His brother writes* **It deserves to 
be recorded here, that he once saM to me^ in ppenking of the ih:'«hi<]rical 
doctrines in Uie * Conr-ieofTinie/ after it was written, * It has my niother't 
divinity, the divinity that^he taught me when I was a boy. I may have 
amplified it from what I learneil after ward.-* ; but in writtnx the poem I 
always found that hers formetl the gi*onndwork, the point from whifh I 
■et out. I always drew on ht rs fir^t, and I was n«*ver at a liK«e. This 
diow^,* he added, with devout gratitude, * what kiud of a divine ttna was.' * 

158. Zuna : Latin word for moon. 
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Walking in matron majesty and grace? 

All who had hearts, here pleasure found : and oft 160 

Uave I, when tired with heavy tasks, for tasks 

Were heavy in the world below, relaxM 

My weary thoughts among their guiltless sports ; 

And led them by their little hands afield ; 

And watcliM them run and crop the tempting flower,—^ 165 

Which ofb, unasked, they brought me and bestow 'd 

With smiling f^ice, that waited for a look 

Of praise — and answered curious questions, put 

In much simplicity, but ill to solve ; 

And heard their observations strange and new, 170 

And settled whiles their little quarrels, soon 

Ending in peace, and soon forgot in love. 

And stiil I lookM upon their loveliness ; 

And sought through nature for similitudes 

Of perfect beauty, innocence, and bliss. 175 

And fairest imagery round me throng'd : — 

Dew-drops at day-spring on a seraph's locks ; 

Roses that bathe about the well of life ; 

Young loves, young hopes, dancing on Moming^s cheek ; 

Gems leaping in the coronet of love : ISO 

So beautiful, so full of life, they seem i 

As made entire of beams of angels' e^es. 

Gay, guileless, sportive, lovely, little things 1 

Playing around the den of Sorrow, clad 

In smiles ; believing in their fairy hopes ; 185 

And thinking man and woman true I all joy : 

Happy all day, and happy all the night 

Itl. Whiles: Occasionally. 

173-187^ What a charming picture is here drawn by a roaster's hand, 
of the loveliness of childhood I It shows the injustice of the charge 
often brought against our poet, that his representations of human nature 
ATfi all repulsive, gloomy, dark. The poem is not, as some have charac- 
ieriged.it,.aU shade, but a truthful and agreeable blending, in ita pictu,r6% 
oC light and shade ; hence its great popularit v. 
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JOtS OF BOLT LOYB. 



Hail, holy love ! thou word that sums all bliss I 
Gives and receives all bliss ; fullest when most 
Thou givest. Spring-head of all felicity ! 19D 

Deepest when most w drawn. Eniblem of God I 
0*erllowing most when greatest numbers drink. 
Essence that binds the uncreated Three : 
Chain that unites creation to its Lord : 
Centre to which all being gravitates. 195 

Eternal, ever-growing, happy love I 
Enduring all, hoping, forgiving all ; 
Instead of law, fulfilling every law : 
Entirely blest, because thou seek'st no more * 
Hopes not, nor fears ; but on the present lives, 200 

And holds perfection smiling in thy arms. 
Mysterious, infinite, exhaustless love I 
On earth mysterious, and mysterious still 
In heaven ; sweet chord, that harmonizes all 
The harps of Paradise ; the spring, the well, 205 

That fills the bowl, and banquet of the sky. 

But why should I to thee of love divine ? 
Who happy, and not eloquent of love ? 
Who holy, and as thou art, pure, and not 
A temple where her glory ever dwells, 210 

Where burns her fires, and beams her perfect eye ? 

THE JOTS OF TOUTHFUL LOYX. 

Kindred to this, part of this holy flame. 
Was youthful love — the sweetest boon of Earth. 
Ilail love 1 first love, thoti word that sums all blistf I 

207. To thee (sing) of love divine f 

208-9. Who (is) happy, Ac Who (is) holy, t&o. 

214. That 9um8 : This is one instance of a number, in which Pollok 
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The sparkling cream of all Time's blessedness : 216 

The silken down of happiness complete ; 

Discemer of the ripest grapes of joy, 

She gatherM, and selected with her hand, 

All finest relishes, all fairest sights ; 

All rarest odors, all divinest sounds ; 220 

All thoughts, all feelings dearest to the soul ; 

And brou&^ht the holy mixture home, and filFd 

The heart with all superlatives of bliss. 

But who would that expound which words transcends, 

Must talk in vain. — Behold a meeting scene 225 

Of earthly love, and thence infer its worth. 

It was an eve of Autumn's holiest mood ; 
The corn-fields, bathed in Cynthia's silver light, 
Sto6d ready for the reaper's gathering hand ; 
And all the winds slept soundly: nature seem*d 230 

In silent contemplation, to adore 
Its Maker : now and then the ag6d leaf 
Fell from its fellows, rustling to the ground ; 
And, as it fell, bade man think on his end. 
On vale and lake, on wood and mountain high, 2d5 

With pensive wing outspread, sat heavenly Thought 
Conversing with itself: Vesper look'd forth, 

wrongly uses the third person of the verb^ where the second is, grammat* 
ically, demanded. 

227-292. This passage, for poetic and social feeling, and for its beaaty 
of language, deserves high praise, and will be read with deep interest. 
The memoir of the poet shows that he was not unused to tliose tender 
and holy feelings which are here so exquisitely portrayed. 

228. Cynthia^ 9 : A classical name fur the moon — tlie goddess of the 
night 

Say, why not Cynthia, imtroness of song? 
As thou h«r crescent, sbe thy character 
Aasames, still more a goddess by the change. 

Young'a Night TkoughiB^ IIL 82-4 

287. Vetper : One of the brightest and loveliest of the evening stars-^the 
planet Venus. She bears this name when seen in the west at evening; 
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From out her western hermitage, and smiled ; 

And up the east, unclouded, rode the Moon 

With all her stars, gazing on earth intense, 240 

As if she saw some wonder walking there 

hajL "Trhen seen in the east^ in the morning, just before stmrisc, she takes, 
in [>oetic dialect^ the name of Lucifer. 

The able reviewer of Pollok (in Biaekwood\, upon these lines (237-41) 
remarks : ** In the above moonlight scene there is great bre^idih of re}Mise. 
Why did the author add the succeeding passage as part of the scene} 
It sacrifices utterly the fine contiguities of time and place, an.l confuses 
the firat unique picture by adding another, which, if Mr. Pullok had ever 
intended continuity, as he evidently does not, should at least have 
preceded what he gives as the first Tried by the 'serene and silent art/ 
no painter could bring them both upon the same canvas. The very 
word Vesper means to every heart a blue, or rosy, or orange- tawny sky 
in the west, with a bright shivering star. According to the high author- 
ity of Milton, in a fine scene in his Paradise Lost, of which the aliove 
reminds us, Hesperus and his starry host make a distinct picture, which 

lasts only 

* till the moon, 
Blslng in donded mi^esty, at length. 
Apparent qneen, nnvells her peerless light, 
And o*er the dark her silver mantle threw.* 

If Vesper in full glow be not compatible with the moon, according to 
;Mr. Pollok, riding unclouded up the east, a foriiori, it be!ongs not as a 
part to what we call his first scene, in which the world is flooded with 
moonlight 

** These last lines of Mr. Pollok belong, therefore, to what in truth is 
his first scene. A poem can never be made from the jottings of a com* 
mon-place book, however excellent There is as much of poetry in the 
composition of parts, as in the parts themselves. The same ready and 
pervading spirit must be present both at the beginning and the comple- 
tion of a scene, to give it that continuity of life, which, like an invisilde 
but felt ehain of electricity, flashes our sympathy at once through the 
whole. The great power of the epic poet lies in being ever present with 
the grand conception in the midst of his many episodes ; to be self-de- 
nied; not to pursue his beauties too far, like an unskiful an I incompre- 
hensive general, who, heedless of the main breastwork of the battle, 
pursues his wing of victory beyond limits, and leaves a cloudy defeat 
upon his own rear. In much of the poetry of the present day, where 
there is no want of spirit, there is so much lavish embelli^hment, an.l the 
general purpose is so ill-compacted, that the sympathies of the rca ler are 
quite fatigued ; and in this spirit he has to satisfy himself formally, thai 
the real beauties are indeed poetry." 
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Such was the night — so lot'ely, still, serene ; 
When, by a hermit thorn that on the hill 
Had seen a hundred flowery ages pass, 
A damsel kneel'd to offer up her prayer: 245 

Her prayer nightly offer'd, nightly heard. 
This ancient thorn had been the meeting-place 
Of love, before his country's voice had called 
The ardent youth, to fields of honor, far 
Beyond the wave. And hither now repair'd, 250 

Nightly, the maid ; by God^s all-seeing eye 
Seen only, while she sought this boon alone : 
" Her lover's safety, and his quick return." 
In holy, humble attitude she kneePd : 
And to her bosom, fair as moonbeam, pressM ^55 

One hand, the other lifted up to heaven ; 
Her eye, upturned, bright as the star of morn. 
As violet meek, excessive ardor streamed. 
Wafting away her earnest heart to God. 
Her voice, scarce utter'd, soft as zephyr sighs 260 

On morning lily's cheek ; though soft and low — 
Yet heard in heaven, heard at the mercy-seat. 
A tear-drop wander'd on her lovely face ; 
It was a tear of faith, and holy fear, 

Pure as the drops that hang at dawning-time, 265 

On yonder' willows by the stream of life. 
On her the moon lookM steadfastly ; the stars, 
That circle nightly round the eternal throne. 
Glanced down, well pleased ; and everlasting Love 
Gave gracious audience to her prayer sincere. 270 



24 & ^ hermit thorn : An expression conveying a beaatiful and origi- , 
Dal ptfrsoiiiiication — more poetic than Bolitary thuru-tree. 

252. While (was) sought, <&& 

257-70. What deact-iption could be more exquisite, of a lovely woman 
cugaged in earnest supplication for an absent friend ? The similes em* 
ployed oommand admiration, and impart delight 
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Oh, had her lover seen her thus alone, 
Thus holy, wrestling thus, and all for him ! 
Nor did he not ; for ofltiroes Providence, 
With unexpected joy the fervent prayer 
Of feith surprised : — return'd from long delay 275 

With glory crownM of righteous actions won. 
The sacred thorn to memory dear, first sought 
The youth, and found it at the happy hour. 
Just when the damsel kneePd herself to pray. 
Wrapt in devotion pleading with her God, 260 

She saw him not, heard not his foot approach. 
All holy images seem'd too impure 
To emblem her he saw. A seraph kneeFd, 
Beseeching for his ward, before the throne, 
Seem*d fittest, pleased him best Sweet was the thought ; 
But sweeter still the kind remembrance came, 286 

That she was flesh and blood, formM for himself^ 
The plighted partner of his future life. 
And as they met, embraced, and sat embower'd 
In woody chambers of the starry night, — 290 

Spirits of love about them minister *d. 
And God, approving, bless'd the holy joy. 

THE DEUOHTFUL FRIENDSHIPS OF EARTH. 

Nor unremember^d is the hour when friends 
Met, friends but few on earth, and therefore dear : 

2*78. Nor did he not (see her) : That is, he did Bee ner» tboa alone, thus 
holy, Ac 

298. I^or unremembered, &e, : '* Voltaire said that Homer conversed 
with the warriors who returned from the siege of Troj : so Pollok had 
a thorough acquaintance with his characters. He believed his own poem, 
and it contains not only his creed, but memorials of his friends It is a 
poem of friendship, a poem of home. His father, mother, sisters, Iroth- 
ersi friends, familiar scenes, all have a laurel wreath woven for them. If 
he is gloomy at times in his verse, it is because of sin and its ravages. 
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Sought oft, and sought almost as oft in Tain : 295 

Yet always sought ; so native to the heart, 

So much desired, and coveted by all. 

Nor wonder thou — thou wonderest not, nor need st ! 

Much beautiful, and excellent, and fair 

Was seen beneath the sun ; but naught was seec 800 

More beautiful, or excellent, or fair 

Than &ce of faithful friend ; fairest when seen 

In darkest day. And many sounds were sweet, 

Most ravishing, and pleasant to the ear ; 

But sweeter none than voice of faithful friend ' 305 

Sweet always, sweetest heard in loudest storm. 

Some I remember, and will ne^er forget ; 

My early fnends, friends of my evil day ; 

Friends in my mirth, friends in ray misery too * 

Friends given by God in mercy and in love ; 310 

My counsellors, my comforters, and guides ; 

My joy in grief, my second bliss in joy ; 

Companions of my young desires ; in doubt 

My oracles ; my wings in high pursuit 

Oh, I remember, and will neVr forget, 315 

Our meeting-spots, our chosen sacred hours ; 

Our burning words, that utterM all the soul ; 

Our faces beaming with unearthly love ; — 

Sorrow with sorrow sighing, hope with hope 

Exulting, heart embracing heart entire. 320 

As birds of social feather, helping each 

His fellow's flight, we soarM into the skies, 

And cast the clouds beneath our feet, and Earth, 

With all her tardy leaden-footed cares, 

And talkM the speech, and ate the food of heaven. 325 

lie gives always beaaiifal yiews of the mercy'Seat; and opens up, 
oftentimefl^ vistas which hiok into the interior of heaven. In a word, the 
poem is a gorgeous panorama of three worlds," — Scotfi Lift o/Foliok^ 
^2M. 
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Tliese I remember, these selectest men ; 

And would their names record — but what avails 

Mj mention of tlieir name ? before the throne 

Thej stand, illustrious, 'mong the loudest harps, 

And will receive thee glad, mj friend and theirs. 330 

For all are friends in heaven ; all faithful friends; 

And many friendships in the dajs of Time 

Begun, are lasting here, and growing still ; 

So grows ours evermore, both theirs and mine. 

'the LONELT walk, and thoughtful STUDT or NATURE. 

Nor is the hour of lonely walk forgot, 335 

In the wide desert, where the view was large. 
Pleasant were many scenes, but most to me 
The solitude of vast extent, untouched 



385-877. The two paragraphs embraced in these admirable lines, and 
the paragraph preceding them, receive a satbfactorj illustration from a 
page of the author*8 biography by his brother, who thus writes : During 
the summer* while he prosecuted, at home, the study of Latin and Greel^ 
he read English more than formerly, in preparation for the logic class si 
the ensuing winter ; and produced a few verses oooasionally. Having 
now fuirly discontinued agricultural pursuits^ his leisure or recreative 
hours wore passed, generally, either in talking with hi;i friends and neigh- 
bors, or in walking in the fields, observing and contemplating the various 
objects and appearances of nature, which he adnn'red in all its extent and 
variety. He noticed every thing, and took interest in every thing, near 
and distant, above and below, little and groat, animate and inanimate, 
man and beast. Whatever was worthy of God to create and fireserve, 
was surely, he thought, worthy of man to notice and take interest in. 

His taste for the varied scenes and views around Moorhouse was not 
partial, but universal, extending to all places, at all times and seasons. 
From his boyhocxl, he frequented all the heights and liollow$>, s| rin^s, 
hikes nnd streams, for several miles around it Scarcely was there a 
spot in its whole neighborhood where his feet did not tread ; antl, though 
he had favorite places of resort he admired each place in itseif, and in 
i:s relation to others. One great source of his admiration was what is 
there -emphatically termed the North Hills, a magnificent range of High- 
land mountains^ including Ben Cruachan, Ben Lomond, Benvenue, Ben 
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By hand of art; where nature sowM, herself 830 

And reap'd her crops ; — whose garments were the clonds ; 
Whose minstrels, brooks ; whose lamps, the moon and stars ; 
Whose organ-quire, tlie voice of many waters ; 
Whose banquets, morning dews ; whose heroes, storms ; 
Whose warriors, mighty winds ; whose lovers, flowers ; 
Whose orators, the thunderbolts of God ; 345 

Whose palaces, the everlasting hills ; 
' Whose ceiling, heaven's unfathomable blue : 
And from whose rocky turrets battled high, 
Prospect immense spread out on all sides round ; 
Lost now between the welkin and the main — 850 

Now wall'd with hills that slept above the storm. 

Most fit was such a place for musing men ; 
Happiest sometimes when musing without aim. 
It was indeed a wondrous sort of bliss 
The lonely bard enjoyM, when forth he walk'd 355 

Ledi, and Benvoirlich ; and presenting a front, as seen from Moorbonse» 
unsurpassed for boldness by any thing in Scotland. These mountaios^ 
which were afterwards designated by him, 

» Beotia*S Bortkeni batttoment of hllla," 

ibrmed his favorite view ; and often did he rise from writing at Moor- 
house, and go out to a small elevation beside it, called the Head of the 
Close, and admire them, in their varied appearances throughout the year. 

Kothing, however, delighted him so much as walking out alone, in a 
good day, without any definite purpose, into the moors that lie to the 
south and southeast of Moorhouse ; wandering among them from height 
to height, or from glen to glen, till, as he expressed it., " his soul was fill- 
ed with their glories ;** and then returning home at his leisure. His fa- 
vorite places of resort in these walks were the top of Balagicli, and a great 
hollow about three miles to the southeast of it towards Loudon Hill, 
called the Crook of the Lainsh, where the moors may be said to be in 
perfection — where they stretch out on all sides as far as the eye can 
reach, and where scarcely a cultivated spot, or any trace of art., i.<4 visible. 
To his walks in these moors, he referred afterwards in the well-known 
passage, which combines a description of the two last-mentioned places, 
and expresses his feelings and habits in visiting them, 2«')6-265. 

866. lFA<»/oWA Atfioa/ibed^ Ac.: *'The only house that he visited ki 
these moon,** writes his brother, ** was the fiur-known Lochgoin, which 
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Unpurposed ; stood, and knew not why ; sat down, 
And knew not where ; arose, and knew not when ; 
Had eyes, and saw not ; ears, and nothing heard ; 
And sought — sought neither heaven nor earth — sjught 

naught, 
Nor meant to think ; but ran, meantime^ through vast 300 
, Of visionary things, fairer than aught 

That was ; and saw the distant tops of thoughts 

Which men of common stature never saw, 

Greater than aught that largest words could hold. 

Or give idea of^ to those who read. 365 

He enterM in to Nature's holy place, 

Her inner chamber, and beheld her face 



is aboat four miles to the flouth of Moorhouse, in Ayrshire. It stands on 
a green spot, on a commanding height, in the midst of mosses. This house 
"was a haunt for the Covenanters during the persecution between 1660 
and 1688 ; and was twelve times searched for them, but none were ever 
found in it. It contains a flag, a drum, and a pair of drumsticks, which 
were used at the battle of Bothwell-bridge ; together with Capt. PatonV 
aword, which he carried during eighteen 3'ears of the persecution, and 
his Bible, which he gave to his wife from the scaffbld, immediately be- 
fore he was executed at the Grass-market of Edinburgh. It was first 
built in 1178, and the same family, which came originally from France on 
account of persecution, have possessed it from generation to generation, 
for six hundred years. Its la»t possessor, John Ilowie, a common farmer, 
with a common education, compiled within its walls the 'Scots Wor- 
thies;' and collected in it a considerable library of valuable old books, 
which are in the possession of his son, Thomis Uowie, its present posses- 
sor (1843). To this hallowed, venerated, and interesting place, Robert 
instituted a yearly summer visit of all the young people in the neighbor^ 
hood of Moorhouse ; and it is still kept up under the name of Robert 
Follok*s Lochgoin Visit, and many come from different quarters to join 
in it" 

860. Through va9t, Ac. : That is, through a vast number and variety, 
Ac In this and a few following lines we are furnished with a charming 
portrait of the workings of the poefs own active and far-reaching mind, 
when he walked out amongst the soul-inspiring scenery of his native 
moors and hills. An American writer, however, thinks, that Pollok, in 
these lines, was presenting the lofty attributes of the intellect of Oole- 
ridg» 
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Un^eil'd ; and heard unntterable things, 

And incommunicable visions saw : — 

Things then unntterable, and visions then 870 

Of incommunicable glory bright ; 

But by the lips of after ages formed 

To words, or by their pencil pictured forth : 

Who entering farther in beheld again, 

And heard unspeakable and marvellous things, 3?5 

Which other ages in their turn reveal'd, 

And left to others, greater wonders still. 

The earth abounded much in silent wastes ; 
Nor yet is heaven without its solitudes, 
Else incomplete in bliss, whither who will 880 

May oft retire, and meditate alone. 
Of God, redemption, holiness, and love : 
Nor needs to fear a setting sun, or haste 
Him home from rainy tempest unforeseen ; 
Or, sighing, leave his thoughts for want of dme. 385 

XKJOTMENT DERIVED FROM THE EZEROISifi 01" INTELLECT. 

But whatsoever was both good and fair 
And highest reliiJi of enjoyment gave, 
In intellectual exercise was found ; 
When, gazing through the future, present, past, 
Inspired, thought linked to thought, harmonious flow'd 890 
In poetry — ^the loftiest mood of mind. 
Or when philosophy the reason led 
Deep through the outw vd circumstance of things. 
And saw the master-wheels of Nature move ; 
And travell'd far along the endless line 89f^ 

Of Certain, and of probable; and made, 
At every step, some new discovery. 
That gave the soul sweet sense of larger room. 
High these pursuits — and sooner to be named 
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Desenred ; at present only named : again 400 

To be resumed, and praised in longer verse. 



PLEASURES OF NATURAL SCIENCE. 

Abundant, and diversified above 
All number, were the sources of delight ; 
As infinite as were the lips that drank : 
And to the pure all innocent and pure ; 405 

The simplest still to wisest men the best 
One made acquaintanceship with plants and flowen, 
And happy grew in telling all their names. 
One class'd the quadrupeds ; a third the fowls ; 
Another found in minerals his joy. 410 

And I have seen a man, a worthy man, 
In happy mood conversing with a fly ; 
And as he through his glass, made by himself 
Beheld its wondrous eye, and plumage fine. 
From leaping scarce he kept for perfect joy, 415 

899. Sooner, Ae, : Were entitled to an earlier liotice. 

411. And I have »een a man, Ae, : Thia, probably, was Dr. James Dob- 
aon, of Eaglesham, an intimate friend and admirer, and a near neighbor 
of the poet The Rev. Dr. Seott, in hb biography of PoUok, states thai 
in 1828, this gentleman walked with him over the ground so beautifully 
described in this Book of the poera, and when arrived at a certain huge 
mass of granite rock, he said, " This rock is the poet*s pulpit. Often has 
Robert stood upon this stone and recited his effusions to me. Here have 
I listoned to him reading the most graphic portions of * The Course of 
Time.' I can never forget," he continued to remark, his eyes glistening 
with excitement, ** I can never forget this stone. It was here I heard 
him recite the memorable description of Byron, on the evening of the 
day it was composed." 

With Dr. Dobson, therefore, it ia probable^ the poet was wont to take 
ionoeent and healthful recreation in the way described in the following 
lincti 
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^tSCREATION WITH A TRIIin). 



idi 



And from my path, I with mj friend have turn d, 
A man of excellent mind, and excellent heart, 
And climb'd the neighboring hill, with arduous step, 
Fetching from distant cairn, or from the earthy 
Digging, with labor sore, the ponderous stone, 420 

Which, having carried to the highest top. 
We downward rolPd ; and as it strove at first, 
With obstacles that seemed to match its force, 
With feeble crooked motion to and fro 
Wavering, he look'd with interest most intense, 425 

And prajer almost ; and as it gather*d strength, 
And straighten'd the current of its furious flow — 
Exuljing in the swiftness of its course. 
And, rising now with rainbow-bound immense, 
Leap'd down, careering o*er the subject plain, 430 

He clapp'd his hands in sign of boundless bliss ; 
And laugh'd and talk'd, well paid for all his toil : 

-. 416-4S4 The incident here described occurred in companj with a bo 
eom friend and feUow student of the author, Mr. Marr, and is thus related 
in a letter to the biographer, after the death of the poet : ** Four miles 
from Girvan thej turned aside from their path, and ascended Ardmillan 
hill, where an incident occurred which your brother has beautifully de- 
scribed in the fifth book of *The Course of Time.* It was the rolling of 
stones down the hilL They afterwards descended to the biittom of the 
declivity, down which the stones had rushed with impetuosity into the 
tea, when they discovered a little plain beneath a small precipice, oppo- 
site to which the sea had formed a smootli narrow bay ; and When your 
brother saw it^ he exclaimed, *0h, Marrl what if two lovers had met 
here " to live one day of parting love,** and had fallen in this luckless 
hour by thy cruel hand I' This incident made a deep impression on youF 
|>rother'8 mind, and never left it It was among the first things he re- 
lated to me after we met ; and when he and Mr. Marr took their last 
fareweU, he reminded him of what might have happened by the rolling 
of stones down Ardmillan hill, and requested him never to engage ia 
that amusement again." 
419. Caim : A pile of stoneiy 
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And when atpight tlie itorj was rehearsed, 
Uncommon glory kindled in his eye. 

TBE FACE or I^ATURe's SCENERY. 

And there were too — harp ! lift thy voice on high, 435 
And run in rapid numbers o'er the &ce 
Of nature's scenery ! — ^and there were day 
And night ; and rising suns, and setting suns ; 
And clouds that seem'd like chariots of saints. 
By fiery coursers drawn — as brightly hued, 440 

As if the glorious, bushy, golden locks 
Of thousand cherubim had been shorn off. 
And on the temples hung of mom and even. 
And there were moons, and stars, and darkness stweakM 
With light ; and voice of tempest heard secure. 445 

And there were seasons coming evermore. 
And going still, all &ir, and always new, . 
With bloom, and fruit, and fields of hoary grain. 
And there were hills of flock, and groves of song ; 
And flowery streams, and garden walks embower'd, 450 
Where side by side the rose and lily bloom'd ; 
And sacred founts, wild hairps, and moonlight glens ; 
And forests vast, fair lawns, and lonely oaks ; 
And little willows sipping at the brook ; 
Old wizard haunts, and dancing seats of mirth ; 435 

Gay festive bowers, and palaces in dust ; 
Dark owlet nooks, and caves, and battled rocks ; 
And winding valleys, roof 'd with pendent shade ; 
And tall, and perilous cliffs, that overlook'd 
The breath of ocean, sleeping on his waves. 460 

Sounds, sights, smells, tastes ; the heaven and earth. profi|BC 
In endless sweets, above all praise of song : 
For not to use alone did Providence 
Abound, but laige example gave to man 
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Of grace, and ornament, and splendor rich ; 405 

Suited abundantly to every taste, 

In bird, beast, fish, wing6d and creeping thing ; 

In herb and flower ; and in the restless change. 

Which on the many-coIorM seasons made 

The annual circuit of the fruitful earth. 470 



THE POET*8 SBCOLLEGTION8 OF TWE PAST. 

Nor do I aught of earthly sort remember^-^ 
If partial feeling to my native place 
Lead not my lyre astray, — of fairer view, 
And comelier walk, than the blue mountain-paths, 
And snowy cliffs of Albion renown'd ; 475 

Albion^ an isle long blest with gracious laws. 
And gracious kings, and favor'd much of Heaven ; 
Though yielding oft penurious gratitude. 
Nor do I of that isle remember aught 
Of prospect more sublime and beautiful, 480 

Than Scotia's northern battlement of hills, 
Which first I from my father^s house beheld, 
At dawn of life : beloved in memory still ; 

480-9. 0/ prospect more eublime, &c. : " There are few places in Soot- 
iand,** says Dr. Scotty ** from which the prospect is more ezteDdeil and 
diversified than from about Moorhouse. At a short distance from it, Ba* 
lagich hill risea and overlooks a vast expanse of most variegated and 
mae^nificent landscape. It is the great pyramidal elevation of Renfrew* 
shire. If it be taken as a central observatory, the radii from its green 
top extend from forty to one hundred miles of hill, and dale, and sea. 
There is not, perhaps, in the kingdom of Scotland, a tract of scenery 
richer in historic and poetic lure. There is Stirlingshire, away to the 
north, green with the ancient memories of its castle, and the bloody Ban* 
neokburn. To the east, Edinburgh, its castle and palace of Holyrood, 
each of which were the scenes of the greatest epics in Scotland's dramatic 
story. Nearer to this observatory lie the shires of Lanark, Renfrew, Ayr, 
Wigton, and the Western Isles — * Scotia's battlement of hills'— all im* 
mortal by the heroic deeds of successive generations. The past comet 
^fUik on the soul, with its wonderful memories, as we gaxe upon thai 

9 
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And standard still of rural imagery : 

What most resembles them, the fairest seems, 485 

And stirs the eldest sentiments of bliss ; 

And pictured on the tablet of my heart, 

Their distant shapes eternally remain, 

And in my dreams their cloudy tops arise. 

Much of my native scenery appears, 490 

And presses forward to be in my song ; 

But must not now ; for much behind awaits 

Of higher note. Four trees I pass not by. 

Which o'er our house their evening shadow threw, — 

Three ash, and one of elm : tall trees they were, 495 

And old, and had been old a century 

Before my day : none living could say aught 

About their youth ; but they were goodly trees : 



panorama. Amid the myriads of dim and misty objects, there seems to 
appear the Wallace and the Bruce, the stalwart champions of civil free- 
dom ; and nearer our own days^ the oatlines of WeTsh, Peden, and Cameron, 
the apostles of Scotland's reli^on. Here and there, too, stand up, like 
everlasting monuments, Tinto, Wardlaw, Cairntable, <bc. : hills which are 
crowned with the evergreen laurels of native poesy, that Ramsay, Burns, 
Bruce, Tannahill, Scott, Hogg, and Motherwell, wove in the moments of 
their inspiration. Add to fdl this aggregate of real beauty and imaginary 
glories, the glimpses of the sea and misty lakes which the eye takes in, 
with the rivers of Clyde, Forth, Calder, Ayr, and Cart, that twine 
around the hills and wind throughout the vales, like silver avcnup/t ; 
whoeyer wishes for one vista of primeval magnificence, let him ascend 
to the highest peak of Balagich, and look east, west, north, and south. 
It was amidst such scenery as this that the mind of Pollok was nurturad.** 
Life of Pollok, p. 41-2. 

The brother of the poet, speaking of the place where he was brought 
up» judiciously remarks : " There can be no doubt, that the nature of Uie 
surrounding country entered largely into the formation of his character* 
and the development of his mind : that it greatly contributed to the 
boldness, energy, and variety of the one, as well as to the purity, eleva- 
tion, and comprohensiveness of the other. It was impossible for a mind 
like his to contemplate such a scene as that around Moorhouse, without 
Iteing deeply inspired with the spirit of freedom, and strongly impressed 
with ideas of vastness and magnificence/' 
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And oft Ivwonder'd, as I sat and thought 

Beneath their summer shade, or in the nicfht 500 

Of winter heard the spirits of the wind 

Growling among their boughs, — how they had grown 

So high, in such a rough tempestuous place : 

And when a hapless branch, torn by the blast, 

Fell down, I mournM as if a friend had fallen. 505 

These I distinctly hold in memory still, 
And all the desert scenery around. 
- Nor strange, that recollection there should dwell. 
Where first I heard of God^s redeeming love ; 
First felt and reasoned, loved and was beloved, 510 

And first awoke the harp to holy song. 
To hoar and green there was enough of joy, 
Hopes^ friendships, charities, and warm pursuit, 
Gave comfortable flow to youthful blood. 
And there were old remembrances of days, 515 

£09, ifec Where first I keard^ ^ : "A pleasing feature of the poem,'' 
remarks Gilfillan, ** is the veia of fine egotism which pervades \t, and 
breaks oat frequently in personal allusions and pensive reniinL^ceneeS' 
This is one principal catme of it» popiifarity. Tiie poet who makes a 
harp of his own heart, and strikes its ruddy chords with skilful fcarlei^s- 
ness, is sure of awakening the sympathies of the public. What so affecting 
in Milton as his allusions to hid solitary position, ' fallen on evil days and 
evil tongues ;' or the melancholy magnanimity with which he touches, 
as it were, his blind orbs, and mourns over their premature eclipse? 
What finer in Cowper than his ' Castaway,' or than his <ieseription of the 
'stricken deer that left the herdf So in Pollok, there is nothing to our 
mind so beautiful as his allusions to * Scotia*s northern battlement of 
hills^' seen from his father's house, in the * morn of life,* or than the brief 
history of himself which occurs in the earlier part of the poem. It adds 
to the effect of such passages, that the plan of the poem leads us to re- 
gard them as the reminiscences of a sp'rit shrined in heaven, and yi-t 
from the centre of eti^rnal glories, looking hack with a moisit eyo and a 
full heart, to the experiences of its earthly pilgrimni^e." 

612. To hoar and green: Not a well-choscn combination of epithets to 
deno*^o old and young; for while the epithet hoar^ or hoary, mny denote 
the former, from the color of the hair, the latter epithet cannot, for the 
aame reaaon, denote the young, as their hair is not of a green color. 
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When on the glittering dews of orient Ufa, 
Shone sunshine hopes-^unfailM, unperjured then : 
And there were childish sports, and school-boy feats. 
And school-boj sports, and earnest vows of love, 
Uttered when passion's boisterous tide ran high— 520 

Sincerely utter'd, though but sddom kept : 
And there were angel looks ; and tacred hours 
Of rapture— hours that in a moment pasaM, 
And yet were wishM to last forevennore; 
And venturous exploits ; and hardy deeds ; 525 

And bargains shrewd, achieved in manhoodV prime ; 
. And thousand recolleetions, gay and sweet, 
Which, as the old and venerable man 
Approached the grave, around him, smiling, fiodt*d, 
And breathed new ardor through his ebbing veins; 530 
And touched his lip with endless eloquence ; 
And cheerM, and much refreshed his wither^ heaiC 
Indeed, each thing remember^, all but guilt 
Was pleasant, and a constant souree of joy. 
Nor lived the old on memory alooe. 995 

lie in his children lived a second life ; 
With them again took root ; sprang with their hopes ; 
Entered into their schemes ; partook their fears ; 
Laughed in their mirth ; and in their gain grew rich/ 
And sometimes on the eldest cheek was seen 540 

A smile as hearty as on face of youth. 
That saw in prospect sunny hopes invite, 
Ilope's pleasures — sung to harp of sweetest note ; 



617. Ufifaihd: An ioBtance of rather too |freat a frMdom in th« 
of language-^ar unfaHing. 

586. llie old (man). 

6(3. Hof^et^g pfeannrett — mttg^ ^c: Allusion in made to Camphfiira 
'^Pleasures of Hope,'' which, together willi the oilM^r ])oenia of thut line 
writer, Pollok gives us to understand had filled his 3'outhful mind with 
rapture, and had doubtless coiittriliuted laigely to the development of has 
poetic power% . > . ^ 
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Ilarp, tifiEml with r^ure on Britanleia's hilis ; 

With rapture heard by mb, in morn of life* 545 

JOTS or REPOSE AFTEtl LABOR, ANt> Ot TStE PLkt tf VANCT. 

Nor small the jo j of iP«sl to mortal meta ; 
Rest after labor ; sleep app^onching soft^ 
And wrapping all the weary faculties 
In sweet repose. Then Fkinoy, uiifestmin*d 
By sense or jwigmeBt, strange coniiision made^ 550 

Of future, present) past ; combining things 
Unseemly, things unsociable in nature, 
In roost absurd communion, laughable, 
Though sometimes vexing sore the slumbering soul. 
Sporting at will, she through her airy halls, 555 

With moonbeams paved, and canopied with stars, 
And tapestried with marvellous imagery, 
And shapes of glory, infinitely fair. 
Moving and mixing in most wondrous dance--^ 
Fantastically walkM ; but pleased so well) 560 

That ill she liked the Judgmenl^s voice severe, 
Which caird her home when noisy morn awoke. 
And oft she sprang beyond the bounds of TimCi 
On her swift pinion lifting up the souls 
Of righteous men, on high, to God, and heaven, 565 

Where they beheld unutterable things ; 
And heard the glorious music of the blest^ 
Circling the throne of the Eternal Three ; 
And with the spirits unincarnate, took 
Celestial pastime on the hills of God, 570 

Forgetful of the gloomy pass between. 

OLOOHT DREAMS — THEIR VBM» 

Some dreams were useless — moved by turbid course 
Of amoial dmrder. 2^ot so all : 
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Deep moral lessons some impress^, that naaght 

Could afterwards deface. And oft in dreams, 675 

The master passion of the soul displayed 

His huge deformity, conoeaFd by day — 

AVarning the sleeper to beware, awake. 

And oft in dreams, the reprobate and vile. 

Unpardonable sinner — as he seemed 680 

Toppling upon the perilous edge of Hell — 

In dreadful apparition, saw before 

His vision pass, the shadows of the damn*d ; 

And saw the glare of hollow, cursed eyes. 

Spring from the skirts of the infernal night ; 585 

And saw the souls of wicked men, new dead. 

By devils hearsed into the fiery gulf; 

And heard the burning of the endless flames; 

And heard the weltering of the waves of wrath. 

And sometimes, too, before his fancy pass'd 590 

The Worm that never dies, writhing its folds 

In hideous sort, and with eternal Deiith 

Ileld horrid colloquy ; giving the wretch 

Unwelcome earnest of the woe to come. 

But these we leave, as unbefitting song 595 

That promised happy narrative of joy. 

JOT SPRINGING OUT OF WOB. 

But what of all the joys of earth was most 
Of native growth, most proper to the soil — 
Not elsewhere known, in worlds that never fell— - 
Was joy that sprung from disappointed woe. 600 

The joy in grief; the pleasure after pain ; 

600. Ditappointed woe : This phrase is rather an ambiguous one, and 
quite unusual. The connection shows its meaning to be — woe tliat fails 
of its purpose^that is followed by a hnppy state of mind or by a ha]> 
pier condition. There is an implied personification of woe, considered 
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F^n tum'd to hopes ; meetings expected not ; 

Deliverances from dangerous attitudes ; 

Better for worse ; and sometimes best for worst ; 

And all the seeming ill, ending in good — 605 

A sort of happiness composed, which none 

Has had experience of^ but mortal man. 

Yet not to be despised. Look back, and one 

Behold, who would not give her tear for all 

The smiles that dance about the cheek of Mirth. 610 

THE widow's visit TO THE GRAVE-TARD AT NOON OF NIGHT. 

Among the tombs she walks at noon of night, 
In miserable garb of widowhood. 
Observe her yonder, sickly, pale, and sad. 
Bending her wasted body o'er the grave 
Of him who was the husband of her youth. 616 

The moonbeams trembling through these ancient yews, 
That stand like ranks of mourners round the bed 
Of death, fall dismally upon her face ; 
Her little, hollow, withered face, almost 
Invisible — so worn away with woe: 620 

The tread of hasty foot, passing so late, 
Disturbs her not ; nor yet the roar of mirth, 
From neighboring revelry ascending loud. 

as an enemy who fails to make us permanently wretched by any particular 
iDfliction — ^''all the seeming ill, ending in good." (606.) 

611. It seems strange, at first sights that the picture of a most piteoue 
widowhood should be introduced in a sketch of the joys of earth ; but 
the author's purpose was to show that joy was not a strauger even to 
%enes of peculiar woe. This widow's joy in visiting her husband's 
grave, even a^ the midnight hour, was derived from the invaluable Chris- 
tian doetrine of the resurrection, and of the meeting of Christian friends 
in a happier world. So also, in the admirable sketch that follows, of the 
djing mother and her babe, the author illustrates the joys from the birth 
of a child, even though, sometimes, they were mingled with bitter grief 
upon the premature death of the loved one who bore them. 
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She hears, sees naught ; fears saught ; one thonj^it ak>ne 
Fills all her heart and soul ; half hoping, half 625 

Remembering, sad, unutterable thought I 
Utter'd by silence, and bj tears alone. 
Sweet tears ! the awful language, doquent 
Of infinite affection ; ht too big 

For words. She sheds not many now : that gross, 650 
'Which springs so rankly o'er the dead, has drunk 
Already many showers of grief: a drop 
Or two are all that now remain behind, 
And from her eye^ that darts strange fiery beams^ 
At dreary intervals, drip down her cheek, 635 

Falling most mournfully from bone to bond. 
But yet she wants not tears : that babe that hftUgs 
Upon her breast, that babe that never saw 
Its father — he was dead before its birth — 
Helps her to weep, weeping before its time ; 640 

Taught sorrow by the mother's melting voice, 
Repeating oft the father's sacred name. 
Be not surprised at this expense of woe ! 
The man she nK>ums was all she calFd her dWn ; 
The music of her ear, liglit of her eye; 645 

Desire of all her heart ; her hope, her fear ; 
The element in which her passions lived—* 
Dead now, or dying all. Nor long shall s*he 
Visit that place of skulls : night after night. 
She wears herself a)?ay : the moonbeam now 650 

That falls upon her unsubstantial frame, 
Scarce finds obstruction ; and upon her bones, 
Barren as leafless boughs in winter- time, 
Her infant fastens his little hands, as oft, « 

Forgetful, she leaves him awhile unheld. 655 

644-S. In what more fitting terms could be described a husband eara 
eiUy loved t 



But look, the passes nol away in gloom : 

A light from far illumes her faoe ; a light 

That comes beyond the moon, beyond the Mx-^ 

The light of truth divine ; the gloiious hope 

Of resun-eetion ttt the pmmised morn^ 000 

And meetings then wiiich ne er fthall part Agaiii« 

Indulge andther note of kindred tone, 
Where grief was mixM with melancholy joy. 

tbt DYIItd MOtnfift AND ntn BAfiS. 

Our sighs w^re numetotis, and pix>fttse out* tears ; 
For she was lost, Was loVely, al)d we loved 005 

Iler much : ft^h In our memory, as fresh 
As yesterday, is yet the day she died. 
It was an April day ; and blithely all 
The youth of nature leapM beneath the sun. 
And promised gloriotls manhood ; and Our hearts C70 

Were glad, and round them danced the ligiitsome blood, 
In healthy merriment— when tidings came, 
A child was born ; and tidings came again. 
That she who gave it bifth Avas sick to death. 
So swift trode sorrow on the heels of joy ! 675 

We gatherM h)Und her bed, and beftt our knees ♦ 
In fervent supplication to the Throne 



055^728. JFifT aJ^« ira* tout, At.: Bete th6 r^adSf wilt find S ft^i 
graptde and tnuehitig deseriptidn ^( the destli-tCQns of one tf( the ptyeVf 
sfistei^ Mr^ Tuuiig, who wiis a grent favorite with him, htid whu«e denth 
i« rilid to have made a strung and lasting impression npim his ^ronthiyil 
ntiml. It r>e(*iirre<l when he was but sixteen years t>f age. He Whs 
f>re8ent at her death, and nine years afberward^ from mvmory pftidnet'd 
these lines, which iverS sultsequently incorporated into llie '* Couree ot 
Time.** Indeed, laf^g^ portions of this W(»rk were written previous to 
the etfmposlUdi bf the poem as soeh, and inserted where best they fitted ; 
aad tikis ftirempstaD^ will aeceunt, perhaps, for seme ebvioas defects in 
the poem— as a whole. 

9* 
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Of Mercy, and perfumed our prayers with sighs 

Sincere, and penitential tears, and looks 

Of self-abasement ; but we sought to stay 680 

An angel on the earth ; a spirit ripe 

For heaven ; and Mercy, in'^her lo^e, refused : 

Most merciful, as oft, when seeming least I 

Most gracious when she seem'd the most to frown ! 

The room I well remember ; and the bed 035 

On which she lay ; and all the faces too, 

That crowded dark and mournfully around. 

Her father there, and mother bending stood. 

And down their ag^d cheeks fell many drops 

Of bitterness : her husband, too, was there, 690 

And brothers ; and they wept — her sisters^ too, 

Did weep and sorrow comfortless ; and I, 

Too, wept, though not to weeping given : and all 

Within the house was dolorous and sad. 

This I remember well ; but better still, 695 

I do remember, and will ne^er forget, 

The dying eye — that eye alone was bright. 

And brighter grew, as nearer death approached : 

As I have seen the gentle little flower 

Look fairest in the silver beam, whieh fell 700 

•Reflected from the thunder-^loud that soon 

Came down, and o'er the desert scattered far 

676, Ac. : We gathered round her bed, Ac : " We do not know,** says 
the Rev. Dr. Scott^ " of any tbing ia the whole range of ancient and 
modern poesy, which will compare in faithful delineation, patho^ and 
beauty, with thi^ description of the 'dying Mother.* It has the rich 
unction of inspiration in every line, and seems to be the oracular utter- 
ance of a bereaved heart It is a Ghridtian painting of a death-bed ; and 
such a coloring of it^ too, as the ministering angel of Ood might have 
sketched. There are hundreds of families on earth, in every generation, 
that will see themselves in it as in a polished mirror. It is fit to be hung 
up in the gallery of heaven. It is the very embodiment and solution of 
tLe apostolic query, ' O death, where is thy sting t grave, where is 
thy victory V** 
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And wide its loveliness. She made a sign 

To bring her babe — 'twas brought, and by her placed. 

She look'd upon its face, that neither smiled 705 

Nor wept, nor knew who gazed upon\ and laid 

Her hand upon its little breast, and sought 

F<Mr it, with look that seem'd to penetrate 

The heavens — unutterable blessings — ^such 

As GkMl to dying parents only granted, flO 

For infants left behind them in the world. 

" God keep my child," we heard her say, and heard 

No more : the Angel of the Covenant 

Was come, and, faithful to his promise, stood 

Prepared to walk with her through death's dark vale. 715 

And now her eyes grew bright, and brighter still — 

Too bright for ours to look upon, suffused 

With many tears — and closed without a doud. 

They set as sets the morning star, which goes 

Not down behind the darkened west, nor hides 720 

Obscured among the tempests of the sky. 

But melts away into the light of heaven. 

Loves, friendships, hopes, and dear remembrances ; 
The kind embradngs of the heart — and hours 
Of happy thought — and smiles coming to tears — 725 

And glories of the heaven and starry cope 
Above, and glories of the earth beneath : 
These were the rays that wander'd through the gloom 
Of mortal life — wells of the wilderness ; 
Redeeming features in the face of Time ; 73t) 

Sweet drops, that made the mix6d cup of Earth 
A palatable draught — too bitter else. 

WaETOER THE RIGHTEOUS MAK OR SINNER SHARED MOST LARQXLTi 
AND RELISHED BEST THE JOTS OF THE WORLD. 

About the joys and pleasures of the world, 
This question was not seldom in debate — 



i^ THE cotrits^ 6f thoe. 

THietlier the righteous man, or sifitier, htid 735 

The greatest share, and relish'd them the most t 
Truth gives the answer thns, gives it distinct, 
Nor needs to reason long : Tlie rigliteotis man. 
For what was he denied of earthly growth, 
Worthy the name of good ! Truth answers — Nafight 74C 
Had he not appetites, and sense, and will f 
Might he not eat, if Providence allow'd, 
The finest of the wheat f Might he not drink 
The choicest wine ? True, he was temperate | 
But, then, was temperance a foe to peace ? 745 

Might he not rise, and clothe himself in gold f 
Ascend, and stand in palaces of kings ? 
True, he was honest still, and charitable : 
Were then these virtues foes to human peace ? 
Might he not do exploits and gain a name f 750 

Most true, he trod not down a fellow's right. 
Nor walk'd up to a throne on skulls of men ; 
Were justice, then, and mercy, foes to peace ! 
Had he not friendships, loves, and smiles, and hopto ? 
Sat not around his table sons and daughters f 755 

Was not his ear with music pleased ? his eye 
. With light ? his nostrils with perfumes ? his lips 
With pleasant relishes ? grew not his herds ! 
Fell not the rain upon his meadows ? reap'd 
He not his harvests ? and did not his heart 76G 

Revel at will through all the chanties 
And sympathies of nature, unconiined f 
And were not these all swoeten'd, and sanctified 
By dews of holiness shed from above f 
Might he not walk through Fancy's airy halls ? 76f 

Might he not History's ample page survey ? 
Might he not, finally, explore the depths 
Of mental, moral, natural, dinne ? 
But why enumerate thus ! One word enonglu 



\ 



There was no joy in all created things, 770 

No drop of sweety that tumM not in tlie end 

To sour, of which the rigliteons inan did not 

Partake — partake, invited by the voice 

Of God, liis Father's voice — who gave iiim all 

His heart's desire. And o'er the sinner still, 775 

The Christian had this one advantage more, 

That when his earthly pleasures fail'd, and fail 

They always did to every soul of man, 

He sent his hopes on high, look'd up, and reached 

His sickle fortli, and reap'd the fields of heaven, 780 

And pluck'd the clusters from the vines of God. 

THE MILLENNIAL AGE ABOtJT TO BE INXftODUCED. 

Nor was the general aspect of the world 
Always a moral waste : a time there came, 
Though few believed it e'er should come — a time 
Typed by the Sabbath-day recurring once 785 

In seven ; and by the year of rest indulged 
Septennial to the lands on Jordan's banks : 
A time foretold by Judah's bards in woids 
Of fire : a time, seventh part of time, and set 
Before the eighth and lait — the Sabbath-day 700 

Of all the earth — when all had rest in peace. 
Before its coming many to and fro 
Ran ; ran from various cause ; by many sent 
From various cause ; upriglit, and crooked both. 
Some sent, and ran for love ofsouls sincere ; 795 

789-791. Seventh part of time^ Ac. : "As the world was made in six 
days, and a)*, according to Pdalm xc. 4, * a thou:$and years are as one day* 
in the »ight of God, so it was tliought the world would continue in the 
eondition in which it had hitherto been for 6000 years; and as the Sal>- 
bath is a day of rest, so will the jevenlh period of a thousand years con- 
sist of this millennial kingdom, as the close of the whole earthly state."-^ 
KitU/9 Cyc. 
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And more at instance of a holy name. 

With godly zeal much vanity was mix^d ; 

And circumstance of gaudy civil pomp ; 

And speeches buying praise for praise ; and lists, 

And endless scrolls, surcharged with modest names 800 

That sought the public eye ; and stories, told 

In quackish phrase, that hurt their credit, even 

When true— combined with wise and prudent means, 

Much wheat, much chuff, much gold, and much alloy : 

But God wrought with the whole — wrought most with what 

To man seem'd weakest means — and brought result 80G 

Of good from good and evil both ; and breathed 

Into the withered nations breath and life : 

The breath and life of liberty and truth. 

By means of knowledge breathed into the soul. 810 

THE EVIL DAT OF KINGLT AND PRIESTLT TTRANNT. 

Then was the evil day of tyranny 1 
Of kingly and of priestly tyranny. 
That bruised the nations long. As yet, no state 
Beneath the Iteavens had tasted freedom's wine ; 
Though loud of freedom was the talk of all. 815 

Some groanM more deeply, being heavier task*d ; 
Some wrought with straw, and some without ; but all 
Were slaves, or meant to be ; for rulers still 
Had been of equal mind — excepting few — 
Cruel, rapacious, tyrannous, and vile ; 820 

And had with equal shoulder propp'd the Beast 

81 1. BwM wrought with ttraw, Ac : An allusion to the hardshipA of 
Hebrew servitude in Egypt, wbea the taskmasters r«*quired tlie fdll 
amount of brick without furnishing, as before, the straw that was requi- 
site. Exod. v. 10-19. 

821. 7%e Beast : The author h^re refers to the Papacy, supposed to be 
symbolized by the apostle John, under this figure in the Book of Revela- 
tion, chap, xiil 
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As yet, the Church, the holy spouse of God, 

In members few, had wanderM in her weeds 

Of mourning, persecuted, scorn *d, reproached, 

And buffeted, and kill'd — in members few, 825 

Though seeming many whiles ;^en fewest ofl;, 

When seeming.most She still had hung her harp 

Upon the willow-tree, and sighM, and wept 

From age to age. Satan began the war ; 

And all his angels, and all wicked men, 830 

Against her fought by wile, or fierce attack. 

Six thousand years ; but fought in vain. She stood 

Troubled on every side, but not distress'd : 

Weeping, but yet despairing not ! cast down. 

But not destroyed : for she upon the palms 835 

Of Grod was graven, and precious in his sight, 

As apple of his eye ; and like the bush - 

On Midia's mountain seen, burn'd unconsumed : 

But to the wilderness retiring, dwelt. 

Debased in sackcloth, and forlorn in tears. 840 



826. Whifet : At timev, or occasionall j* The author liere speaks of 
real, and not of professed members of the Church. For, sometimes^ 
Ohristiaoity, being popular, was professed by multitudes who were stran- 
gers to practical [>iety. Persecution has often proved favorable to the. 
growth of eminent piety, and to the numbers exhibiting it ■ 

827-28. She 9tHl had hung, Ac. : ''By the rivers of Baf )ylon, there wo 
sat down ; yea, we wept, when we remembered Zion. We hanged oiur 
harps upon the willows in the midst thereof." Ps. czxxviL 1-8. 

833-35. Troubled, «bc. : 2 Cor. iv. 8, 9. 

835-86. For the vpon the palms, «bc.: ''Behold, I have graven thee 
upon the palms of my handi." Isa. xlix. 16. 

837. An apple of hU eye : " He kept him as the apple of his eye." 
Beot xxxil 10. — Like the 6fMA, &c. : Exod. iii. 2. 

889. But to the mldemees, dc : "And the woman fled into the wilder- 
ness^" Ac. Rev. xil 6 ; zi. 3. 
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POPSRT AND ITS PREDICTED DOWNFALL. 

As jet, bad sung the searlet^colorM whore, 
Who on the breast of civil power tepoaed 
Her harlot head — th% Church a harlot then, 
When first she wedded civil power— and drunk 
The blood of martyred saints ; whose priests were lords ; 845 

641. Scarlet colored whore : The Roman papacy is desferibed ttiider tliis 
character by the apoetle John, Rev. xvii, xviit^ from which chapters our 
author (derives much of the phraseology and statement of this passHge. 

JScarletcoiored : Says the Rev. Albert Barnes : *' Tliose who are fitmil- 
iar with the descriptions given of Papal Rome by traVe]ler^ and those 
who have passed much time in Rome, will sec at once the pnipriety of 
this description, on the supposition that it was intended to reft;r to the 
Papacy. ' I caused this inquiry to be made of an intelligent gentleman 
who had passed moeh time in Rotfte — without his knoinriiig my design — 
what would strike a stranger on visiting Rome, or what Would lie likelj 
particularly to arrest his attention as remarkable there, and he unhesita- 
tingly replied, *Tlie scarlet color.' This is the color of the dress of the 
cardintds — their hats, and cloaks, and stockings being always of this color. 
It is the color of the carriages of the cardinals'-the entire (iody of the 
carriage being scarlet, and the trappings of the horses the same. On 
occasion of public festivals and processions, scarlet is suspended from the 
windows of the houses along which processicHis pass. The inner color 
of tlie cloak of the Pope is scarlet ; his carriage is scarlet ; the carpet 
on which he treads is scarlet A lai^e part, of the dres^ of the body- 
guard of the Pope is scarlet ; and ito one can take up a picture of Rome 
without seeing that this color is predominant," dltc, ^e. 

844-45. And dmnk the blood, Ac : " And I saw the Woman drndk with 
the blood of the saints^ and with the blood of the martyrs of Jtsus ; and 
when I saw her I wondered with great admiration.*' Rev. xvii. S. Th*s 
passage (says Bishop Newton) may indeed be ap{>lied both to Pagah ami 
to Christian Rome, for both have in their turns cruelly persiscuted the 
eaints and martyre of Jeaun ; but the latter is more deserving of the 
eharacter, as she hath far exceeded the former both in the degree nntl 
duration of her persecutions. It is very true, that if Rome Pagnn hath 
filain her thoussnds of innocent Ohristiuns, Rome Christian hath slain her 
ten thousands. For, not to mention other outrageous slaughters and bar- 
barities, the crusades against the Waldenses and Albigensf s, the murders 
committed by the Duke of Alva in the Ketherltinds, the massacres in 
France and Ireland, will probably amount to above ten times the num- 
ber of all the Christians slain in all the ten persecutions of the Roman 
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Whose coffers lield tli« gold of etery land ; 
Who held a cup of ail pollutions full ; 
Who with a doable horn the people push'd ; 
And raised her forehead, full of blasphMiny, 

Mnperors pot together. St. Johnli admirati&n also plaint j ttiA^es that 
Christian Rome was intended ; for it oould be no matter of fiurprise to 
liim that a heathen city should persecute the Christians, -when he him- 
self had seen and suffered the persecutions under Nero ; but that a city, 
professedly Christiati, should wanton and riot in the blood of Ciiristians, 
was a subject of astonbhment ind«ed ; and well might he, as it is em- 
phatically expressed, wonder with great wonder, 

847. Oup of all pollutions full, &e. : " Having a golden cup in her hand 
full of abomination?," <bc. Rev. zvli. 4. That is, ** of abominable, things ; 
of things fitted to excite abhorrence and disgust ; things unlawful and for- 
bidden. The Word, in the Scriptures, is commonly employed to denote 
the impurities and abominations of idolatry. The meaning here i», that it 
Beemed to be a cop filled with wine, but it was in fact a cup full of all atom- 
inable drugs, leading to all kinds of corruption. How much in accord- 
ance this is with the fascinations of the Papacy, it is not necessary now 
to say after the ample illustrations of the same thing already furnished 
in these Notes.** — BarneM* Notes on the Revelation, 

848. WUh a double horn : ** And he had two horns like a lamb^ and he 
spake as a dragon," Ac. Rev. xiii. 11, 12. " It is hardly necessary to say," 
remarks Mr. Barnes, ** that this is a most striking representation of the 
aetoal manner in which the power of the papacy has always been put 
ibrth-^putting on the apparent gentleness of the Lamb; or laying claim 
to great meekness and humility, e'^en when deposing kings^* and giving 
away crowns^ and driving thousands to the stake, 6r throwing them 
into the dungeons of the Inqtiisition." 

Bishop Newton remarks on this Terse and others connected with it, that 
the beatt with ten crowned home is the Roman empire as divided into ten 
kiBgdoeis ; the beatt with two hom$ like a lamb is the Rotnan hierarchy, 
or body of the clergy, regular and secular. This beast is likewise called 
the faise prophet, than wkieh there cannot be a stronger or plainer argu- 
ment to prove that fidse doctors or teachers were particularly designed. 
For the fahe prophet no more than the beast is a single man, but a body 
or succession of men propagating Ailse doctrine^ and teaeliing lies for 
sacred truths. , , , , He spake as a dragon : he had a voice of terror, 
Lke the dragon (or Roman emperors), in usurping divine titles and hon- 
ors, in commanding idolatry, dec. 

840. Full of blasphetny: The apostle Paul, in his letter to the Thossa* 
lonians^ speaks of the Pope (the man of sin) as opposing the truth, and 
«^*i*tt»g himself **aboTe all that is called God, or that is worshipped, so 
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Above the holy God, usurping oft 860 

Jehovah's incommunicable names. 

The nations had been dark ; the Jews had pined, 

Scatter'd without a name, beneath the curse ; 

War had abounded ; Satan raged unchain'd ; 

And earth had still been black with moral gloom. 855 

But now the cry of men oppress'd went up 

Before the Lord, and to remembrance came 

The tears of all his saints — their tears, and groans. 

Wise men had read the number of the name ; 

The prophet-years had rolFd ; the time, and times, 8G0 

And half a time, were now fulfill'd complete ; 

that he, as God, sitteth in the temple of God, showing himself that he is 
God." For a full illustration of this passage, and of the expression used 
in the text by PoUok, consult Bishop Newton on Prophecy, Diss. XXIL, 
Of Barnes' Notes on Revelations and lliessalonians. The Pope affects 
divine titles and attributes, as holiness and infallibility ; he assumes di- 
vine powers and prerogatives in condemning and absolving men, in re* 
tnining and forgiving sins^ in asserting his decrees to be of similar or supe* 
rior authority to that of the word of God, and commanding tliem to be 
received under the penalty of the same damnation. He is styled, and 
pleased to be styled, ** Our Lord God the Pope ;** " Another God upon 
earth ;** ** King of kings, and Lord of lords." The writers of the Romish 
church, with the approbation of the Pope, have, in former days^ used 
language like this : ** llie same is the dominion of God and the Pope" — 
** The power of the Pope is greater than all created power, and extends 
•tselh to things celestial, terrestrial, and infernal,'' Ac 

lie " exalts himself' not only above all bishops and primates, but 
above kings and emperors, deposing some and advancing others (so far 
as he has had the power), obliging them to prostrate themselves before 
him, to kiss his toe, to hold his stirrup, to wait barefoot at his gate, 
treading even upon the neck, and kicking off the imperial crown with 
his foot : nor only above kings, but likewise above Christ and God him- 
self, making the word of God of none effect by his tnuHtionn, forbidding 
what God hath commanded, as marriage^ communion of the wine as weU 
as bread in the Lord*s Supper, the use of the Scriptures in the vulgar 
tongue, and the like ; and also commanding or allowing what God hath 
forbidden, as idolatry, persecution, and works of supererogation. 

860-61. The prophet yeart, Ac : In prophetic language a day stands 
for a year. — Tfie time^ and tifne», and half a time (Rev. xil 14) signify a 
year, two years, and half a year; that is, forty-two monthsi or reckomng 
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The seven fierce vials of the wrath of God, 

PourM by seven angels strong, were shed abroad 

Upon the earth, and emptied to the dregs ; 

llie prophecy for confirmation stood ; 865 

And all was ready for the sword of God. 

The righteous saw, and fled without delay 
Into the chambers of Omnipotence : 
The wicked mock'd, and sought for erring cause. 
To satisfy the dismal state of things — 870 

The public credit gone ; the fear in time 
Of peace ; the starving want in time of wealth ; 
The insurrection muttering in the streets ; 
And pallid consternation spreading wide ; 
And leagues, though holy termM, first ratified 875 

In hell, on purpose made to under-prop 
Iniquity, and crush the sacred truth. 

Meantime a mighty angel stood in heaven, 
And cried aloud — Associate now yourselves, 
Ye princes ! potentates ! and men of war I 880 

And mitred heads ! associate now yourselves, 



the laoDth at thirty days, twelve hundred and pixty days ; and regarding 
these as prophetic days, in which a day stands for a year, twelve hundred 
and sixty years. See Baraes on Daniel vii. 25. 

863. 7%« seven fierce vialft, Ac, : Rev. xv. 7. The word vto/, hero u«ed, 
means properly ** a bowl or goblet, having more breadth than depth,** — 
Jiob, Lex. Our word vial, though derived from this, means rather a tliin 
long buttle of glass. The word would be better rendered by ^10/ or 
goblet^ and probably the representation here was of such bowls ns were 
used in the temple service. They are called in chap. xvi. 1, ** viaU of the 
wrath f)f God,** and here they are said to be ** full of the wrath of Ood." 
The allu.-ion seems to be to a driiikiiig-cup, or goblet, tilled with poison, 
and given to persons to drink — an allnsiun drawn from one of the meth- 
ods of punishment in ancient times. Tliese vials, or goblets, thus became 
emblems of divine wrath to be inflicted on the beast and his image. — 
Bantes on Rev. 

878-901. The imagery m this and the 'ollowing paragraphs is derired 
from the Book of Revelation, ch. xviii., xix., and from the prophecy of 
Ezekiel, ch. zxxix. 
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And be dispersed : Embattle, And bd broken : 

Gird ton your armor, and be dash*d to dast : 

Take counsel, and it shall be brought to naught : 

Speak, and it shall not stand. — ^And suddenly 885 

The armies of the saints, imbanner'd, stood 

On Zion hill ; and with th^n angels stood, 

In squadron bright, and chariots of fire ; 

And with them stood the Lord, clad like a man 

Of war, and, to the sound of thunder, led 890 

The battle on. Earth shook ; the kingdoms shook ; 

The Beast, the lying Seer, dominions, fell ; 

Thrones, tyrants fell, confounded in the dust, 

Scattered and driven before the breath of God, 

As chaff of summer threshing-fioor before 895 

The wind. Three days the battle wasting slew. 

The sword was full, the arrow drunk with blood ; 

And to the supper of Almighty God, 

Spread in Ilamonah^s vale, the fowls of heaven^ 

And every beast, invited, came — and fed 900 

On captains' flesh and drank the blood of kings* 

And lo ! another angel stood in heaven, 
Crying aloud with mighty voice : Fallen, fallen, 
Is Babylon the Great — to rise no more I 

899. HamonahU vcUe : The city of Hamonah, mentioned by Ezeklel, 
ch. xxxix. 16. 

904. Babylon the Oreat : Another emblem of papal Rome. Rer. xviii. 
1, 2, &c ; xiv. 8. All the circumstances (says Mr. Barnes) rf quire us to 
imderirtantl this of Rome — at some peiiod of its history — for Rome, like 
Bibylon, was the seat of empire, and the head of the heathen .world. 
Home was characterized by many of the same attributes as Bubylitn, 
beini; arrogant, pnmd, oppressive. Rome, like Babylon, was disin- 
gui^hed for its conquests and for the fact that it made all other nations 
subject to its control. Rome had been, like B.ibylon, a desolatm^ power, 
having destroyed the capital of the Holy Land, and burnt its beautiful 
tem^de, and reduced the country to a province. Rome, like Babylon of 
old, was tlie most formidable power with which the church had to cuntendt 
Tet, it is not, 1 suppose, Romo considered as pagan that i^ here meaut - 
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76 prophets ! erer ber rejoiet, 005 

Apostles ! holy men, all saints, rejoice ! 
And glory give to God, and to the Lamb.— 
And all the armies of disburden'd earth, 
As voice of many waters, and as voice 
Of thunderings, and voice of multitudes, 010 

Answer'd, Amen. And every hill and rock, 
And sea, and every beast, answer'd. Amen. 
Euiopa answered, and the farthest bounds 
Of woody Chili, Asia's fertile coasts, 
And Afric's burning wastes^ answer'd, Amen. 015 

And Heaven, rejoicing, answer'd back, Amen. 

Not so the wicked : they a^ were heard 
Lamenting ; kings who drank her cup of whoredoms, 
Captains, and admirals, and mighty men, 
Who lived deliciously, and merchants, rich 020 

With merchandise of gold, and wine, and oil ; 
And those who traded in the souls of men — 
Knowq by their gaudy robes of priestly pomp ; 
All these a&r off stood, crying, Alas ! 



hat Rome considered as the prolongntioii of the ancient power in the 
papa/ form. Alike in this book (Revelation) an\ that of Daniel, Rome, 
pngan and papal, is regarded as ofie power, standing in direct opposition 
to the gospel of Christ ; resisting its progress in the world ; and prevent- 
ing its final prevalence. When that falls, the last enemy of the chunh 
will be destroyed, and tlie final triumph of the true religion will be com- 
plete. See Daa vii. 26, 27. 

918. King* who drank^ ^c : Dy her they bad been seduced from tlM 
true Odd, and led into practical idolatry. The kings of the earth (saya 
Idr. Baroes on Rev. zviii. 9) seem to be represented as among the chiei 
mourners, because they bad derived important aid from the power which 
was now to be reduced to ruin. As a matter of fact, the kings of Europe 
have owed mudi of their influence and power to the support which has 
been derived from the papacy, and when that power shall fall, there will 
fall much that lias contribute<l to sustain oppressive and ari;ir.rary gov* 
•ruments, and that lias prevented the extension of popular Kberiy. In 
fiiot, £urope might have been long since free, if it had not been for the 
nif^rt whick dea|)otic governn^enta have danyed from the papacy. • • - 
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Alas ! and wept, and gnashM their teeth, and groanM : 925 
And with the owl, that on her ruins sat, 
Made dolorous concert in the ear of Night* 
And over her again the heavens rejoiced, 
And earth retum'd again the loud response. 

THE HAPPlNfiSS OF THE MILLENNIAL PERIOD. 

Thrice happy days I thrice hlest the man who saw 030 
Their dawn I the Church and State, that long had hela 
Unholy intercourse, were now divorced ; 
Princes were righteous men ; judges upright : 
And first in general now — for in the worst 
Of times there were some honest seers — the priest 035 

Sought other than the fleece among his flocks — 
Best paid when God was honorM most And like 
A cedar, nourishM well, Jerusalem grew. 
And towerM on high, and spread, and flourished fair ; 
And underneath her boughs the nations lodged ; 040 

All nations lodged, and sung the song of peace. 
From the four winds, the Jews, eased of the curse, 
lletum'd, and dwelt with God in Jacobus land, 
And drank of Sharon and of CarmePs vine. 
Satan was bound ; though bound, not banished quite ; 045 

946. Satan vas bound: "And he laid hold on the dragon, that old 
eerpent, which is the Dtivil, and Satan, and bound him a thousand yeara." 
Rev. xz. 2. Mr. Barnes observes : *'Tliis one great enemy has sometimes 
appeared in a form that* would be best represented by a fierce and 
fiery dragon ; at another in a form that would be best represented by a 
cunning and subtile serpent ; now in a form to which the word devil, or 
accuser would l»e most appropriate ; and now in a form in wfaicli the 
word Sntan — ^an adversary— > would be most expressive of what he has 
dune. When this one great enemy shall be imprisoned, all these forma 
of evil will of course come to nn end." 

A thousand peara—^r Millennium: **Tiiere nre but three «7^ny^" the 
same writer remarks, **in which *a thousand year» can be underotood 
here : either (1) literally ; or (2) in the prophetic use of the term, wl^rv 
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But lurked about the timorous skirts of things, 

III lodged, and thinking whiles to leave the earth ; 

And with the wicked, for some wicked were, 

Held midnight meetings, as the saints were wont; 

Fearful of day, who once was as the sun, 960 

And worshipp'd more. The bad, but few, became 

A taunt, and hissing now, as heretofore 

The good ; and, blushing, hasted out of sight. 

Disease was none : the voice of war, forgot : 

The sword, a share : a pruning-hook, the spear. 055 

Men grew and multiplied upon the earth, 

a day would stand for a year, thus making a period of three hundred and 
sixty thousand years ; or (3) figuratively, supposing tiiat it refers to a 
long but indefinite period of time. It may be impossible to determine 
which of these periods is intended, though the first has been generally 
•npposed to be the true one, and hence the common notion of the Mil- 
lennium. There is nothing, however, in the use of the language here, as 
there would be nothing contrary to the common use of symbols in this 
book in regard to time, in the suppoiition that this was designed to de- 
scribe the longest period here suggested, or that it is meant that the 
woi'M «^ha11 enjoy a reign of peace and righteousness during the long 
period of three hundred and sixty thousand years. Indeed, there are 
some things in the arrangements of nature which look as if it were cuu- 
templated that the earth would continue under a reign of righteousness 
through a vastly long period in the future.** 

Respecting the state of the world during this happy period, Mr 
Barnes thus writes: "It will be a condition of the world an t/* Satan were 
Dound ; that is, where his influences will be suspended, and the principles 
of virtue and religion will prevail It will be a state in which all that 
has existed, and that now exists in the papacy to corrupt mankind, to 
maintain error, and to prevent the prevalence of free and liberal princi- 
ples, will cease ; in which all that there now is in the Mohammedan sys- 
tem to fetter and enslave mankind — now controlling more than one hun- 
dred and twenty millions of the race — shall have come to an end ; and 
in which, in a great measure, all that occurs under the direct influence 
of Satan, in cau^iting or perpetuating slavery, war, intemperance, lust, 
avarice, disorder, skepticism, atlieism, will be checked and stayed. It is 
proper to say, however, that this passage does not rt^quire us to suppose 
tnat there will be a total cessation of Satanic influence io the earth 
during that period," ^c. 

947. Whilei, Occasionally. ^ 
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And fiird the eitj, nufii, tke wastd: and Death 

Stood waiting for the lapse of tardy age, 

That mocW him long. Men grew and multiplied, 

But lackM not bread ; for God his promise brought 060 

To mind, and bless'd the land with plenteous rain ; 

And made it blest, for dewa, and precious things 

Of heaven, and blessings of the deep beneath ; 

And blessings of the sun, and moon ; and fruits 

Of day and night ; and blessings of the rale ; 965 

And preeioua things of the eternal hills ; 

And all the fulness of perpetual spring. 

The prison-house, where chained felons pined, 
Threw open his ponderous doors ; let in the light 
Of heaven ; and grew into a church, where God d70 

Was worshipped : none were iguorant ; selfish none : 
Ix)ve took the place of law ; wherever you met 
A man, you met a friend, sincere and true. 
Kind looks foretold as kind a heart within ; 
Words as they sounded, meant ; and promises 975 

Were made to be perform^. Thrice happy days ! 
Philosophy was sanctified, and saw 
Perfection, which she thought a fable long. 
Revenge his dagger dropped, and kis8*d the hand 
Of Mercy : Anger clear'd his cloudy brow, 980 

And sat with Peace : Envy grew red, and smiled 
On Worth : Pride stoop'd, and kissM Humility : 
Lust wash'd his miry hands, and, wedded, leaned 
On chaste Desire : and Falsehood laid aside 
Uis many-folded cloak, and bowM to Truth : 985 

And Treachery up from his mining came, 
And walked above the ground with righteous Faith : 
Aad Covetousnesa unclench'd his sinewy hand, 

976-95. n^re ia presented a fine duster of wetl-snafained personifica- 
tions— ^Philosophy — Mercy — ^Anger — Feace — Envy— Worth— Pride-— Qo- 
"••lity, Ac 
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And openM his door to Charity, the fair : 

Hatred was lost in Love : and Vanity, 990 

With a good conscience pleased, her feathers cropp'd : 

Sloth in the morning rose with Industry : 

To Wisdom, Folly tum'd : and Fashion tum'd 

Deception off, in act as good as word. 

The hand that held a whip was lifted up 995 

To hless; slave was a word in ancient books 

Met only ; every man was free : and all 

FearM God, and served him day and night in love. 

How fair the daughter of Jerusalem then I 
How gloriously from Zion Hill she lookM ! 1000 

Clothed with the sun ; and in her train the moon ; 
And on her head a coronet of stars ; 
And girding round her waist, with heavenly grace, 
The bow of Mercy bright ; and in her hand, 
Immanuel's cross — her sceptre, and her hope. 1005 

THE PAGAN NATIONS BECOMING CHRISTIANS. 

Desire of every land ! The nations came. 
And worshippM at her feet ; all nations came. 
Flocking like doves. Columba's painted tribes, 
That from Magellan to the Frozen Bay, 
Beneath the Arctic dwelt, and drank the tides 1010 

Of Amazona, prince of earthly streams ; 
Or slept at noon beneath the giant shade 
Of Andes* mount ; or roving northward, heard 
Niagara sing, from Erie^s billow down, 

1001. Clothed with the ntn, kc : The apostle John thas describes the 
true Christian church (eh. xii. 1): "And there appeared a great wonder 
\a heaven— a woman clothed with the sun, and the moon under her feet» 
and upon her head a crown of twelve stars.** 

1008. Columba\ Ac: PoUok, like Milton, when it suits his verM^ takes 
liberties with the orthography Qf a proper name. 
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To Frontenac, and hunted tLe^ce the fur 1015 

To Labrador. And Airic's dusky swanos, 
That from Morocco to Angola dwelt, 
And drank the Niger from hia native wells, 
Or rouse4 the lion in Numidia^ groves ; 
The tribes that sat aooong the fabled cliffs 1020 

Of Atlas, looking to Atlanta's wave, 
With joy and melody arose and came ; 
Zara awoke, and canoie ; and SIgypt 4^w% 
Casting her idol gods into the Nile^ 

Black Ethiopia, that ahadowleas 1025 

Beneath the Torrid bum'd, aros? a^d came l 
Dauma and Medra, and the pirate ti^bes 
Of Algeri, with incense came, and pure 
Offerings, annoying now the seas no more. 
The silken tribes of Asia flocking came, 1030 

Innumerous ; Ishiiiaers wandering race, that rode 
On camels o'er the spicy tract that lay 
From Persia to the Red Sea coast: the king 
Of broad Cathay, with numbers infinite. 
Of many lettered castes ; and all the tribes 1035 

That dwelt from Tigris to the Ganges' wave ; 
And worshipped fire, or Brahma, fabled god I 
Cashmeres, Circassians, Banyans, tender race I 
That swept the insect from their path, and liv^ 
On herbs and fruits ; and those who peaceful dwelt 1040 
Along the shady avenue that stretch'd 
From Agra to Lahore : and all the hosts 
^ That own'd the Crescent late, deluded long. 
The Tartar hordes that roam'd from Oby's bank, 
XJngovem'd, southward to the wondrous waU. 104d 

1084. Cathay : A province of Chinese Tartary, 

<* To the rich 
Oathalaa coast"— iVir. Lotit Book X. MS, 
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The tribes of Europe 9m\9 ; tbe. Giieek, redeera'd 

Frona Tprkifh thmil ; th^ Spaniard came, and Oaul, 

And Britain witb her ships; ^nd on hia sledge, 

The Laplander, that nightly wau:h*d the bear 

Circling the Pole ; imd tho^e who saw the flames 1050 

Of Uecla bum the drifted snow : th/Q Russ, 

Long whiskerM, and equestrian Pole ; and those 

Who drank the {thiiie, or lost the evening sun 

Behind th9 ^Ipine towers ; and she that saib 

By Amo, (sl^sic stie^Mn ; Venice ; and Rome, 1055 

HeadquaiPt^ lopg of sin ! fin^ guii^ess now, 

And manning «s she seem -d, stretohVil Ibrth her hands. 

And all the isles of oeenn rose and carae, 

Whether they heard the roll of banlsh'd (ides, 

Antipodes to AlUon's ware ; or watched 10^ 

The moon asoendii^ chalky Teneriffe, 

And with Atlanta holding nightly love. 

The Sun, the Moon, the Constellations oame : 

Thrice twfslve and ten that watchM the Antarctic i^ep ; 

Twice six that near the Ecliptic dwelt; thrice twelre 1065 

And one, that with the Streamers danced, and saw 

The Hyperborean iee, guarding the Pole. 

The East, th^ West, the South, and snowy North, 

llejoicing met, «id worshipp'd reverenUy 

Before the Lord, in Zion's holy hill ; 1070 

And all the places louad about were blest 

1045. "Wondrotu toall : Tho great wall which separales Cbtoa from 
Tsrtary, 19 9ai4 to e^^ti^od fnord t^ajD fifteen ituedrcd miles in i«iigth, and 
wa§ <H*i9inal)y pf ^iK^h thidsBeas that six horeenMR might ride abreast 
upon it This e^raordiaarj work ii carried not only througib ^le low 
lands and valleys, but over hills and mountains, the heigpbt d one ol 
which was computsd by F. Verbiest at 128^ l^et above the level of the 
spot wher«t be stood. The jToundatlcio ^nslsta of hirge blocka of stone 
laid in mortar ; but all the rest is of brick. When qamed over stuep 
rocks where no horse can pnss, it is about fifteen or twenty feet : Imt 
when running through a valley, or orossiog a river, full thirty feet luglb 
Th^ top ia ^t» and pave4 with ^t stonf^ 4fi^'^If9t94<m Oj^ 
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The animals, as once in Eden, lived 
In peace : the wolf dwelt with the lamb ; the bear 
•And leopard with the ox ; with looks of love, 
The tiger, and the scaly crocodile, 1 075 

Together met, at Gambia's palmy wave : 
PerchM on the eagle's wing, the bird of song, 
Singing, arose, and visited the sun ; 
And with the falcon sat the gentle lark. 
The little child leaped from his mother^s arms, 1080 

And stroked the crested snake, and rolPd unhurt 
Among his speckled waves — ^and wished him home : 
And sauntering school-boys, slow returning, play'd 
At eve about the lion's den, and wove 
Into his shaggy mane, fantastic flowers : 1085 

^ To meet the husbandman, early abroad, 
Ilasted the deer, and waved its woody head ; 
And rohnd its dewy steps, the hare, unscared. 
Sported, and toy'd ^miliar with his dog : 
The flocks and herds, o'er hill and valley spread, 1090 

Exulting, cropped the ever- budding herb : ^ 

The desert blossom VI, an.] the barren sung : 
Justice and Mercy, Holiness and Love, 
Among the people walk*d ; Messiah reign'd : 
And Earth kept Jubilee a thousand years. 1095 

1072-90. The animalSt Ac: The poet's authority for drawing the 
glowing portrait included in these lineSi may be found in l8aiah*8 
propheciefs ch. xi. 6-10 ; zxxt. 

lOOA. And earth, ^x,: Here seems a fitting place to introduce a part 
of a letter of the author to his father, dated Edinburgli, Jiia a, 1827. 
He had gone thither to secure a publisher for his poem, and is writing 
oa that subject. 

" You have heard me spenk of Professor Wilson ; he is one of the 
greatest literary men of the age, and the princi|>al contril>utor to *Blaok-> 
w<iod*8 Magafeine/ one of the most powerful reviews in Britain. But, 
better than this, his opini<in of my work is extremely higli — as high aa 
mj own ; and you know that is high enough. I had a conversation with 
him to-day ; and he has no doubt that, whatever may be the reception of 
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th« worV lit firsts it will nliifnatelj take a high an^ lasting plaee among 
the EngUah poetry. He was pleased, indeed, to compliment me verj 
highly, and expressed great happiness that I come from Renfrewshire, 
which is hid native shire also. But what is of more advantage to me 
than this^ he has kindly offered to assist me, with all his might, in revising 
and correcting the sheets as they come through the press. It will gratify 
John not a little to tell him that Mr. Wilson pointed out the character 
of Lord Byron as a very extraordinary piece of writing : he will remem- 
ber that he thought it the best of the whole.* 

The biographer adds: "Mr. Wilsoo told him that, in deciding on tho 
merits of the work, he read only the passage referred to and the descrip- 
tion of the Millennium ; as he knew, he said, that these two specimens 
would compare, perhaps to advantage, with any thing in Britiah litera- 
ture^ and was sure that the man who wrote them would not let any 
thing out of his hands that was not good.** 
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THE COURSE OF TIME. 



BOOK VI. 



BOOK VI. 



ANALYSED 

Tbs Bard oommenoes to Bing of the final destruction of the earth. But 
ehecking himself, he sings of the time which followed the millennial 
rest. 

Impiety and ungodliness abounded. Active ambition and indolent sloth 

regained a general ascendencj. and sin in every form» as had existed 

before the millenniani, was lenewed, and new forms were invented. 

The universal contempt of Ood was whoUy wilful, for the age was pol* 

viahed and enlightened. 

Wondrons sights and strange forebodings gave presage of the earth's ap- 
proaching dissolution. ** Perplexed, but not reformed," the race of men 
inquired the explanation of the prodigies ; all warnings were soon for* 
gotten, men continued following their guilty pleasures^ and the earth 
filled up the measure of her wickedness. 

A pause in the narrative ; as the numerous hosts of heaven look towards 
the unveiled Godhead, and join in the evening hyron of praise. The 
prophet Ihaiah takes the harp, and before the throne sings tlie holy 
song. At its dose, thousands of thousands^ infinite, devoutly respond. 
Amea 
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Hesume thy tone of woe, iramortal harp I 
The song of mirth is past ; the Jubilee 
Is ended ; and the sun begins to fade. 
Soon past ; for Happiness counts not the hours : 
To her a thousand years seera as a day : 

A day a thousand years to misery. 

COURSE OF AFFAIRS JUST AFTER THE MILLENNIUM. 

Satan is loose, and Violence is heard, 
And Riot in the street, and Revelry 
Intoxicate, and Murder and Revenge. 

1. Retfime thy ione of woe, &c,: Book YI. opens with a call to the fair 
things of earth to mourn its approaching diMoliition, the symptoms ol 
which are already coming fiisL After a passage in hi;* worst style oi 
amplification, relative to the principles of human conduct, onr author 
goes oh to tlescribe the refinement in wickedness which follows the mil- 
lennia] period. More symptoms of the great coming change are then 
given in a powerful style of poetry ; the sun dimming at noon-day, and 

**Ron8lnir the wolf before his time, to cbsse 
The shepherd and his sheep ^ 

is a £ne conception. This makes one of the noblest passages in this poem. 
Meantime the cup of cartl/s wickedness is fast filling up; yet men arc 
callous notwithstanding awful appearances, and this is the hope aud 
prophecy of their hearts on the last night of the world. 

■ •* To-morrow shall 

As this day be, and more abandant stiU.* 

10* 



\ 
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Put on jour armor now, je righteous ! put 10 

The helmet of salvation on, and gird 

Your loins about with truth ; add righteousness, 

And add the shield of faith ; and take the sword 

Of God : awake I and watch : the day is near : 

Great d$y of God Aimightj, amd tke lamK 15 

TUS LAST DAY OF THE EARTH, AT HAND. 

The harvest of the earth is fully ripe : 

Vengeance begins to tread the great wine-press 

Of fierceness and of wrath ; and Mercy pleads, 

Mercy that pleaded long — she pleads no more. 

Whence comes that darkness ! whence those yells of woe ! 

What tbunderings are these, that shake the workl I 21 

Why fall the lamps from heaven as blasted figs ! 

Why tremble righteous men t why angels pale t 

Why is all fear t what has become of hope ! 

God comes ! God in his car of vengeance comes I 25 

Ilark I louder on the blast, come hollow shrieks 

Of dissolution ; in the fitful scowl 

Of night, near and more near, angels of death 

Incessant fiap their .deadly iting», and roar 

Through all the fever'd air ; the mountains rock ; SO 

The moon is sick ; and alt the BiAfA of heiiven 

Bum feebly ; pfl and sudden gleams the fire. 

Revealing awfully the brow of wrath. 

The Thunder, long and loud, utters his toic^ 

Our author has here a ^ne transition from the awful fate that han^s over 

earth to the evening song ia heaven, led on by Isaiali, to which all the 

celestial inhabitants turn from their various delightful occupations, which 

are finely conceived. The greater part of the song is a IM of Gkxl's io* 

communicable attributes, with which no man on earth cab ftilly sympa- 

Uiixe. 

** And those i^lid stood upon the s«a of gls^ 
And Uioee WJA stood apoll tho UttUnents, 
And* ..... Msiss." StaeXmood^ 
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Responsive to l£e ocean's troubled growl. 85 

Niglit comes, last night ; the long dark, dark, dark night, 

That has no mom beyond it, and no star. 

"So eye c(t man hath seen a night like this ! 

Heaven^s trampled justice girds itself for fight : 

Earth, to thy knees, and cry fcM* mercy I cry 40 

With earnest heart ; for thou art growing old 

And hoary, unrepented, unforgiven : 

And all diy glory mourns : thy vintage mourns : 

Bashan and Carmel ! mourn and weep : and mourn, 

Thou, Lebanon ! i^th all thy cedars mourn. 45 

APOSTROPHE TO THE SUN AND CONSTELLATIONS. 

Sun ! glorying in thy strength from age to age. 

So long observant of thy hour, put on 

Thy weeds of woe, and tell the moon to weep ; 

Utter thy grief at mid-day, mom, and even ; 

Tell all the nations, tell the clouds that sit 50 



4%. Balkan and Carmel: Weli-known hills of Palestine — the former 
on the east, the latter on the west of the Sea of Galilee. Bashan is often 
conta elided by the sacred writers for its great fertility, its oaks, and its 
cattle. Mount Carmel forms on its western side one of the chief promon- 
tories of the coast of Palestine. The word Carmel signifies country of 
mHeyiwd» and gardeuK Mr. Carne says ; ** No mountain in or around Pal- 
estine retains its ancient beauty so much as CarmeL Two or three vil- 
lages and some scattered cottages are found on it : its groves are few 
but lujcuriant It is no place for crags and precipices, or rocks for the 
wild gtiats ; but its sur&ce is covered with a rich and constant verdure/* 
An interesting account of this mountain is given in Kitto*9 Cyc. 

45. Lebanon, or LilNinus, is a name applied to a beautiful range, or 
twofold range, of mountains bordering Palestine on the north. It is eel 
ebrated for its ancient cedars and fragrant plants. 

4^ The apostroplie to the sun, to the stars, and particular constella- 
tions, is original and touching ; yet line 5*7 must be excepted from this 
comisendation, as involving an inconsistency with the language preceding 
it C 9et behind Eternity"), and as introducing a figure too low and famil- 
iar foir the snlject. 
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About the portals of the east and westy 

And wanton with thy golden locks, to wait 

Thee not to-morrdw ; for no morrow conies ; 

Tell men and women, tell the new-bom child, 

And every eye that sees, to come, and see 55 

Thee set behind Eternity ; for thou 

Shalt go to bed to-night, and ne^er awake. 

Stars ! walking on the pavement of the sky — 

Out sentinels of heaven I watching the earth. 

Cease dancing now : your lamps are growing dim ; 60 

Your graves are dug among the dismal clcuds ; 

And angels are assembling round your bier. 

Orion ! mourn : and Mazzaroth : and thou, 

Arcturus ! mourn, with all thy northern sons. 

Daughters of Pleiades ! that nightly shed 65 

Sweet influence : and thou, fairest of the stars ! 

Eye of the morning, weep — and weep at eve ; 

Weep setting, now to rise no more, ** and flame 

On forehead of the dawn" — as sung the bard : 

Great bard ! who used on earth a seraph's lyre, 70 

Whose numbers wandered through eternity, 

67. Eye of the morning^ Ac. : A most exquisite expression to indicate 
Veniiff, the brightest of the morning and evening stars. 

70. Oreat hard, &c : Milton is probably here referre«I ta The author'is 
estimation of this sublime poet may be gathfred from a pa.<sage in his 
biography. The most memorable event of his visit at an uncle's whs finding 
a copy of *' Paradise Lost** arflong some old and neglected bociks. *' Though 
he had never seen Paradise Lost before, he had often heard of it, ani] he 
began to read it immediately. He was captivated with it at the very 
first ; and after that, as long as he stayed at Ilorsehill, he took it up 
whenever he had the least opportunity, and read with great engerness. 
When he was leaving the place, his uncle, seeing him so fond of the book, 
gave it to him, and from that time Milton became his favorite author, 
and, I may say, next to the Bible, his diief companion. Ilenceforward, 
he read more or less in him almost every day, and used often to repeat 
aloud, in bed, immediately before nsing in the morning, what was his 
favo^te passage in Paradise Lost — iho apostrophe to Light, iu the be^n 
ning of the Third Book" 
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And gave sweet foretaste of the heavenly harje. 

Minstrel of sorrow I native of the dark ! 

Shrub-loving Philomel ! that wooM the dews 

At midnight from their starry beds, and, charm*d, 75 

Ueld them around thy song till dawn awoke — 

Sad bird ! pour through the gloom thy weeping song : 

Pour all thy dying melody of grief. 

And with the turtle spread the wave of woe — 

Spare not thy reed, for thou shalt sing no more, 80 

Ye holy bards ! if yet a holy bard 
Remain, what chord shall serve you now ! what harp I 
What harp shall sing the dying sun asleep, 
And mourn behind the funeral of the moon ! 
What harp of boundless, deep, exhaustless woe, 85 

Shall utter forth the groanings of the damnM ; 
And sing the obsequies of wicked souls ; 
And wail their plunge in the eternal fire ! 
Hold, hold your hands ; hold, angels ; God laments, 
And draws a cloud of mourning round his throne ; 90 

The Organ of eternity is mute ; 
And there is silence in the heaven of heavens ! 
Daughters of beauty I choice of beings made I 
Much praised, much blamed, much loved ; but fairer far 
Than aught beheld ; than aught imagined else 05 



78. Native of the dark : Uow affectingly has Milton, m iiii " Samson 
Agnnistea" illustrated this expression, so descriptive of his own blind- 
ness I 

«* I, dark tn light exposed 

To dftilj fnrad, enntempt, abase, and wrong, 

- Within dniire or without, still as a fuol, 

In power of others, never in my own : 

Bearre ha'f I seem to live, dt^l more than hall^ 

O dark, dark, dark, amfd the blaxo of noon, 

Irref^overably daric, total eclipse, 

Without all hope of day."* 

93. Dnuffhtere of benntjf, &c : A splendid enlogiam on the fair ses; 
wboae aid is here invoked to pour forth their most plaintive Ument»> 
ttons on the world*s approaching overthrow. 
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Fairest ; and dearer than all else most dear ; 

Light of the darlaome wilderness ! to Time 

As stars to night-~who6e eyes were spells that held 

The passenger forgetful of his way ; 

Whose steps were majesty; whose words were song; 100 

Whose smiles were hope ; whose actions, perfect gracci j 

Whose love the solace, glory, and delight 

Of man, his boast, his riches, his renown : 

When found, sufficient bliss ; when lost, despair : 

Stars of creation ! images of love I 105 

Break np the fountains of your tears ; your tears 

More eloquent than learned tongue, or lyre 

Of purest note ; your sunny raiment stain ; 

Put dust upon your heads ; lament and weep ; 

And utter all your minstrelsy of woe. 110 

ITATUttE CALLED UPON TO WEEP HER APPRGACHINQ RUIV. 

Go to, ye wicked, weep and howl ; foi^ all 
That God hath written against you is at hand. 
The cry of violence hath reached his ear ; 
Hell is prepared ; and Justice whets his sword. 
Weep, all of every name : begin the woe, 115 

Te woods, and tell it to the doleful winds ; 
And, doleful winds, wail to the howling hills ; 
Avid, howling hills, mourn to the disn^al vales ; 
A*id, dismal vales, sigh to the sorrowing brooks ; 
And, sorrowing brooks, weep to the weeping stream ; 1 20 
And, weeping stream, awake the groaning deep ; 
And let the instrument take up the song. 
Responsive to the voice — ^harmonious woe ! 
Ye heavens, great archway of the universe ! 
Put sackcloth on ; and. Ocean, clothe thyself 125 

In garb of widowhood, and gather all 
Thy waves into a groan, and utter it — 
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Long, lo.id, deep, piercing, dolorous, immense : 

The occasion asks it ; Nature dies ; and God, 

And angels, come to lay her in the grave ! 130 

TUB TEARS THAT FOLLOWKD Tll£ lOLtfiKI^IAt tXAi. 

But we hsre overleapM oar theme : behtnd^ 
A little season waiits a rerse or two : 
Tlie years that foUow'd the miliiainiaf rdst. 
Bad years they were ; and first, as signal siire^ 
That at the core religion was diseased ; 136 

The sons of Levi strove again tot phi^ 
And eminence, and names of swefHng pofiip ; 
Setting their feet upon the people's neck, 
And slumbering in the lap of civil power ; 
Of civil power again tyrannical. 140 

And second, sign, sure sign, whenever se^n. 
That holiness was dying in a land. 
The Sabbatli Was profaned, and set at naught : 
The honest seer, who spoke the tnttfa of God 
Plainly, was left with empty walls ; a[nd roiiiid 145 

The frothy orator, who busk'd his tales 
In quackish pomp of noisy words, the ciar 
Tickling, but leaving still the heart unpi^bed. 
The judgment uniijform'd, — numbers immense 
FlockM, gaping wide, with passions high iii^med'; 150 
And on the way returning, heated, hotti<e, 
Of eloquence, and not of truth, conversed — 
Mean eloquence that wanted sadred trath« 

146. Bulked hU tales : Dressed up, Ac 
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0LOTn AND AMBITION ANTAOOVISTIC PRINCIPLES OF HCIIAN 

NATURE. 

Two principles from tbe beginning strove 
In human nature, still dividing man — 155 

Sloth and activity, the lust of praise, 
And indolence, that rather wish'd to sleep. 
And not unfrequently in the same mind. 
They dubious contest held ; one gaining now, 
And now the other crown'd, and both again 160 

Keeping the field, with equal combdt fought 
Much different was their voice : Ambition calPd 
To action ; Sloth invited to repose. 
Ambition early rose, and, being up, 

ToiFd ardently, and late retired to rest ; 165 

Sloth lay till mid-day turning on his couch, 
^ Like ponderous door upon its weary hinge, 
And having rolKd him out with much ado. 
And many a dismal sigh, and vain attempt, 
He saunterM out accoutred carelessly — 170 

With half-oped, misty, unobservant eye, 
Somniferous, that weighed the object down 
On which its burden fell — an hour or two, 
Then with a groan retired to rest again. 
The one, whatever deed had been achieved, 175 

Thought it too little, and too small the praise : 
The other tried to think — ^for thinking so 
AnswerM his purpose best — that what of great 
Mankind could do, had been already done ; 
And therefore laid him calmly down to sleep. 180 

TANITT AND PRIDE, MAIN-SPRINGS OF ACTION IN THE WORLD. 

Different in mode — destructive both alike ; 
Destructive always indolence ; and love 
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Of fame destructive always too, if less 

Than praise of God it sought— content with less ; 

Even then not current, if it sought his praise 185 

From other motive than resistless love : 

Though base, main-spring of action in the world ; 

And under name of vanity and pride 

Was greatly practised on by cunning men. 

It openM the niggard^s purse ; clothed nakedness 100 

Gave beggars food ; and threw the Pharisee 

Upon his knees, and kept him long in act 

Of prayer ; it spread the lace upon the fop, 

Uis language trimmM, and plann'd his curious' gait; 

It stuck the feather on the gay coquette, 195 

And on her finger laid the heavy load 

Of jewelry ; it did — what did it not ! 

The gospel preachM, the gospel paid, and sent 

The gospel ; conquered nations ; cities built ; 

Measured the furrow of the field wiih nice 200 

Directed share ; shaped bulls, and cows, and rams : 

And threw the ponderous stone ; and pitiful. 

Indeed, and much against the grain, it dragg'd 

The stagnant, dull, predestinated fool 

Through leaming^s halls, and made him labor mudi 205 

Abortively ; though sometimes not unpraised 

He left the sage^s chair, and home retumM, 

Making his simple mother think that she 

Had borne a man. In schools, designed to root 

Sin up, and plant the seeds of holiness 210 

In youthful minds, it held a signal place. 

The little infant man, by nature proud. 

Was taught the Scriptures by the lore of praise, 

And grew religious as he grew in &me. 

And thus the principle, which out of heaven 215 

The devil threw, and threw him down to hell, 

And keeps him there, was made an instrument, 
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To moraliie, and saifctify mankitid ; 
And in their hearts beget hnmility : 
With wllat success it needs not now to say. 220 

DX8TRUCTIVE TSNDBNCY OF SLOTH EXEMPLIFIED IK LITERARY MEK. 

Destructive bolh we said, activity 
And flYdth— b^hdld the last exetnplified, 
In literary man. Not all at once, 
He yielded to the soothing voice of sleep ; 
But having seen a bough of laurel wave, 225 

He effort made to climb ; and friend^ and even 
Himself, talk'd of his greatness, as at hand, 
And prophesying drew his ftiture life. 
Vain prophecy ! his fancy, taught by sloth, 
Saw in the very threshold of pursuit 230 

A thousand obstacles ; he halted first. 
And while he halted, saw his burning hopes . 
Grow dim and dimmer still : ambition's sell^ 
The advocate of loudest tongue, decay'd ; 
His purposes, made daily, daily broken, 285 

Like plant uprooted oft, and set again, 
Mor€» iickly grew, Und dail^ wavered moHf : 
Till at the last, deicfsion, quite w6m but. 
Decision, fttlcrnin of the mental powers, 
Besign'd the blasted soul to staggering chance ^ 240 

Sleep gathei'd fast, and weighM him downward stifi ; 
His eye fell heavy froiti the mount of fiimcj ; 
His young resolves to benefit the world, 
Perish*d, and wend fbrgdtten ; he shut fai^ edr 
Again^ the painful news of rising worth, 245 

And drank with desperate thirst the poppyV juiee ; 
A deep and mortatl slumber settled down 
Upon his weary faculties oppressed ; 
He roird from side to side, and roll'd agaift ; 
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And snored, and groaii'd, Atd witiler^d, ttHi ^xpii^ 250 
And rotted on the spot, leaiting hd ntkthe. 

UirSANCTIFIED TOIL EZEMFLIFIKD IN THE HERO. 

The hero best example gii^eef df toil 
Unsanctified. One word his history writes : 
He was i intrrderer above the h^^ 
And greatly praised for doing tnnrderoits dd^ : 255 

And now he gfew, and reach'd his perf^t g^6#th. 
And also now th^ sluggard soiindly ^lepC^ 
And by hini lay th^ uninterr^d cbrpSe!. 

UlfPRECEDSNTED FORMS AND DEGREES OF WICKEDtfXSS. 

Of every drder, At and wickedness, 
Deliberate, cool, malicious vilTany, 260 

This age attaitl^d maturity unknown 
Before : and seemed in travail to britig f6rth 
Some last, enormous, motistrotis deed of ^1t — 
Original, unpfeced^nt^ gtdlt. 

That might obliterate the memory 265 

Of what had hitherto been done most Vfte. 
Inventive men were paid^ at public cost. 
To plan new modes of sin : the holy w6rd 
Of God was burnM, with acclattiations loud ; 
New tortures were invented for the good : 270 

For still some good renuiin^d, as tHiilei through sky 
Of thickest clouds, a wattdering star appeared : 
New oaths of blasphemy were framed and sworn : 
And men in repntation gt^y^y as grew 
The stature of their crimes ; l^kfth wi^ not fbtilidf ; 275 
Truth wa^ nc^t found ; truth always sciirce ; so scared 
That half the misery Which groan'd on <anh, 
In ordinary times, Wiis progeny 
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Of disappointment daily coming forth 

From broken promises, that might have ne'er 280 

Been made, or being made, might have been kept. 

Justice and mercj too were rare, obscured 

In cottage garb : before the palace door, 

The beggar rotted, starving in his Yags : 

And on the threshold of luxurious domes, 285 

The orphan child laid down his head, and died ; 

Nor unamusing was his piteous ery 

To women, who had now laid tenderness 

Aside, best pleased with sights of cruelty ; 

Flocking, when fouler lusts would give them time, 290 

To horrid spectacles oi blood : where men. 

Or guiltless beasts, that seemed to look to heaven, 

With eye imploring vengeance on the earth. 

Were tortured for the merriment oi kings. 

The advocate for him who offered most 295 

Pleaded ; the scribe, according to the hire, 

Worded the lie, adding for every piece, 

An oath of confirmation ; judges raised 

One hand to intimate the sentence, death, 

Imprisonment, or fine, or loss of goods, 300 

And in the other held a lusty bribe. 

Which they had taken to give the ^ntence wrong ; 

So managing the scale of justice still. 

That he was wanting found who poorest seemM. 

LAYMEN OUtDONX IK WICKKDNESS BT THB FRIBSTll OF niAT 

PERIOD. 

But laymen, most renown'd for devilish deed% 805 

LaborM at distance still behind the priest : 
He shore his sheep, and having pack'd the wool, 
Sent them unguarded to the hill of wolves ; 
And to the bowl deliberately sat down, 
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And with his mistress mock'd at sacred things. 310 

The theatre was from the very first 

The favorite haunt of sin ; though honest men, 

Some very honest, wise, and worthy men, 

Maintained it might be turned to good account ; 

And so perhaps it might ; but never was. 315 

From first to last it was an evil place : 

And now such things were acted there, as made 

The devils blush : and from the neighborhood, 

Angels and holy men, trembling, retired. 

And what with dreadful aggravation crown'd 320 

This dreary time, was sin against the light ; 

All men knew God, and knowing, disobey 'd ; 

And gloried to insult him to his f:ce. 

Another feature only we shall mark. — 
It was withal a highly polished age, 325 

And scrupulous in ceremonious rite. 
When stranger stranger met upon the way, 
First each to each bow'd most respectfully. 
And large profession made of humble service. 
And then tiie stronger took the qther^s purse. 330 

And he that stabbM his neighbor to the heart, 
Stabb'd him politely, and returned the blade 
Reeking into its sheath, with graceful air. 

6TRAKGB FOREBODINGS AND 8IONS OF TnE EARTH's APPROACH* 

IN a DISSOLUTION. 

Meantime the earth gave symptoms of her end ; 
And all the scenery above prochiimM, 335 

Ihal the great last catastrophe was near. 
The sun at rising stagger'd and fell back, 
As one too early up, after a night 
Of late debauch : then rose, and shone again, 
Brighter than wont ; and sicken'd again, and paused 940 
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In zenith aUj(ii|ci«, 9» 09^ fytigQfA 9 

And shed a feeble twilight ray at uoon, 

Rousing th^ wolf before his time, to chase 

The shepherd and his sheep, that sought for light, 345 

And darkness found, astoqish'd, territied ; 

Then out of course roird furious down the west, 

As chariot reiuM by awkward charioteer, 

And waiting at the gate, he on the ^arth 

Gazed, as he tbpMght he ne'er might se^'t Again^ 350 

The bow of mercy, heretofore so &ir, 7 

EibbM with t^o najtive hues of heavenly love, 

Disastrous colors showed, unseen till nov ; 

Changing upon the watery gqi^ from pal« 

To fiery red, and back i^^ain to pale : 355 

And o'er it hover'd ^ings of wrath. The inoQti 

Swagger'd in midst o( heaven, grew black aad dark, 

Unclouded, uneclipsed. The stars fell down ; 

Tumbling from off their towers like drunken men ; 

Or seem'd to iall — and glim^^er'd now ; ^nd now 360 

Sprang out in sudden bl(ize ; imd dimni'd ilg^n ; 

As lamp of foolish virgin lading oil ; 

The heavens tiiis inoment look'd serene; the nexl 

Glow'd like an oven with God's displeasure hot. 

Nor less below was intimation giveu 365 

Of some disaster great and ultimate. 
The tree that bloom'd or hung wiU^ clustering fruit, 
Untouch'd by visible cidamity 
Of frost or tempest, died and came again ; - 
The flower^ find herb, fell down as sick ; tiiea bom ' 3?0 
And fell again : the fowls of every hue. 
Crowding together^ saird on weary wing. 
And hovering, oft they seem'd about to light ; 
Then soar'd, as if they thought the earth unsafe : 
The cattle look'd with meaning face on man : 375 

^<W ^wr4» mi ^VPfd ^ see more than their marten ; 
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And there were sights that none had seen before ; 

And hollow, strange, unprecedented sounds ; 

And earnest whisperings ran along the hilU 

At dead of night ; and long, d^p, endless sighs^ 880 

Came from the dreary vale ; and kovfi the waste 

Came horrid shrieks, and fierce unearthly gro493) 

The wail of evil spirits, that now felt 

The hour of utter vengi^ance Q^f at ^an^]* 

The winds from every quarter blew at once 885 

With desperate violence, and whirling, took 

The traveller up, and threw him down ^igain 

At distance from his path, confounded, pale. 

And ^iapcsj strange shapes I in winding-sheets veto seen. 

Gliding through night, and singing fii&eral songs, 390 

And imitating sad sepulchral rites : 

And voices talkM among the clouds : and still 

The words that men could catch were spoken of theoi^ 

And seemM to be the words of wonder great, 

And expectation of some vast event* 395 

Earth shook, and swam, and reePd, and ope^d her jaws, 

By earthquake tossM, and tumbled to and fro ; 

And louder than the ear of man had heard. 

The thunder bellowM, and the ocean groauM. 

TIIB EFFECT OF THESE FRODIOIlES UPON THE MINOS OF MEN. 

The race of men, perplex'd, bwt 9ot reforaa'd, 400 

Flocking t^^ther, stood in earnest 0rowd% 
Conversing of the awful state of things. 
Some curioua explanations gavf, unleam'd ; 
Some tried ^ectedly to laugh ; and sonae 
Gazed stupidly ; but all were sad and pale, 405 

And wishM the comment of the wise. Nor less 
These prodigies, occurring night and day, 
Perplex'd philosophy : the magi tried — 
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Magi, a name not seldom given to fools, 

In the vocabulary of earthly speech — 410 

They tried to trace them still to second cause ; 

But scarcely satisfied themselves ; though round 

Their deep deliberations crowding came, 

And wondering at their wisdom, went away. 

Much quieted, and very much deceived, 415 

The people, always glad to be deceived. 

VPON THE CEASING OF THESE PRODIGIES, WICKED MEN RETURNED 

MORE EAGERLY TO THEIR SINS. 

These warnings passed — ^they unregarded pass'd ; 
And all in wonted order calmly moved. 
The pulse of Nature regularly beat, 

And on her cheek the bloom of perfect health 420 

Again appeared. Deceitful pulse ! and bloom 
Deceitful ! and deceitful calm ! The Earth 
Was old and worn within ; but, like the man, 
Who noticed not his mid-day strength decline. 
Sliding so gently round, the curvature 425 

Of life from youth to age — she knew it not 
The calm was like the calm, which oft the man 
Dying, experienced before his death ; 
The bloom was but a hectic flush, before 
The eternal paleness : but all these were taken, 430 

By this last race of men, for tokens of good ; 
And blustering public News aloud procIaimM — 
News always gabbling, ere they well had thought- 
Prosperity, and joy, and peace ; and mock'd 
The man who, kneeling, prayed, and trembled sti!L 435 

And all in earnest to their sins returned. 



tar ^sxciTEicsNT Ain> preparations vx heaven its anticxpa- 

TION OF THE END OF TIME. 

It was not so in heaven — ^the elders round 

The throne conversed about the state of man, 

Conjecturing, for none of certain knew, 

That Time was at an end. They gazed intense 440 

Upon the Dial's face, which yonder stands 

In gold, before Uie Snn of Righteousness, 

Jehovah ; and computes times, seasons, years, 

And destinies ; and slowly numbers o'er 

The mighty cycles of eternity ; 44S 

By God alone completely understood ; 

But read by all, revealing much to all. 

And now to saints of eldest skill, the ray, - 

Which on the gnomon fell of time, seemM sent 

From level west, and hasting quickly down. 460 

The holy Virtues, watching, saw besides, '^ 

Great preparation going on in heaven, 
y Betokening great event ; greater than aught 
^ That first created seraphim had seen« 

The faithful messengers, who have for wing 455 

The lightning, waiting day and night, on God, 

Before his face — beyond their usual speed, 

On pinion of celestial light, were sesn, 

Coming and going, and their road was still 

From heaven to earth, and back again to heaven. 460 

The angel of Mercy, bent before the throne, 

451. The holy viriuea: Theoelestial angels-— whom Milton often ^esi^ 
nates by ihl» cpiibet : 

f* Hear, til je Anjorls* jirogtnj of Ilglit, 
Thnmes, Dotnlnntian*, Prfncedomft. FZrfuM, Powers, 
llear my decree,'' Ac.— Par. LotO, Bk. V. eOO-1. 

" 4??ont liis cjiariot nnijiberiess were poarM 
Cniemb ai)d Ser^tph. PoWntates and Throneft, 
^d VMuen, ving'd ■pifita,'* Me.—Jb. Bk. VIL 10S4L 
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By earnest pleading, seem'd to hold the hand 

Of Vengeance back, and win a moment more 

Of late repentance for some sinful world 

In jeopardy. And now the hill of God, 465 

The mountain of his majesty, roU'd flames 

Of fire ; now smiled with momentary love ; 

And now again with fiery fieit^ess bum'd : 

And from behind the darkness of his throne, 

Through which created vision never saw, 470 

The living thunders, in their native cavesy 

Mutter'd the terrors of Omnipotence, 

And ready seem'd, impatient to fulfil 

Home errand of exterminating wrath. 

THE OUF OF HUMAN WICKEDNESS ABOUT FULL. 

Meanwhile the Earth increased in wickedness, 476 

And hasted daily to fill up her cup. 
Satan raged loose ; Sin had her will ; and Death 
Enough : blood trode upon the heels of blood ; 
Revenge, in desperate mood, at midnight met 
Revenge ; war bray'd to war ; deceit deceived 480 

Deceit ; lie cheated lie ; and treachery 
Mined under treachery ; and perjury 
Swore back on perjury ; and blasphemy 
Arose with hideous blasphemy ; and curse 
Loud answer'd curse ; and drunkard stumbling fell 485 
0*ex drunkard fallen ; and husband husband met 
Returning each from other's bed defiled ; 
Thief stole from thief; and robber on the way 
Knock'd robber down ; and lewdness, violence, , 
And hate, met lewdness, violence, and hate. 490 



476. Meanwhile^ Ac : One of the most energetic pftsaagos of the poem, 
and one of the darkest pictures of human witikcdness, here begins. 
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Oh Earth ! thy hottr was come ; the last elect 

Was born ; complete the number of the good ; 

And the last sand fell from the glass of Time. 

The cup of guilt was full up to the brim ; 

And Mercy, wearj with beseeching, had 495 

Retired behind the sword of Justice, red 

With ultimate and unrepenting wrath : 

But man knew not : he o^er his bowl laugVd loud ; 

And prophesying, said : To-morrow shall 

As this day be, and more abundant still — 500 

As thou shalt bean 

TBB SVBNINO BONG OF HEAVEN. 

But hark ! the trumpet sounds, 
And calls to evening song ; for, though with hymn 
Eternal, course succeeding course, extol 
In presence of the incarnate, holy God, 
And celebrate his never-ending praise, — 505 

Duly at morn, and night, the multitudes 
Of men redeemed, and angels, all the hosts 
Of glory, join in universal song ; 
And pour celestial harmony, from harps 
Above all number, eloquent and sweet 510 

Above all thought of melody conceived. 
And now behold the fair inhabitants. 
Delightful sight I from numerous business turn, 
And round and round through all the extent of bliss, 
Towards the temple of Jehovah bow, 515 

And worship reverently before his face 1 

THE VARIOUS PURSUITS OF HEAVEN. 

Pursuits are various here : suiting all tastes: 
Though holy all, and glorifying God. 
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Obseire yon band pursue the sjlvan stream ! 

Mounting among the cliffs — they pull the flower, 520 

Springing as soon as puiPd ; and marvelling, pry 

Into its veins, and circulating blood. 

And wondrous mimicry of higher life; 

Admire its colors, fragrance, genile shape ; 

And thence admire the God who made it so — 525 

So simple, complex, and so beautiful. * 

Behold yon other band, in airy^ robes 
Of bliss — Uiey weave the sacred bower of rose 
And myrtle shade, and shadowy verdant bay, 
And laurel towering high ; and round their song, 530 

The pink and lily bring, and amaranth ; 
Narcissus sweet, and jessamine ; and bring 
The clustering vine, stooping with flower and fruit; 
The peach and orange, and the sparkling stream, 
Warbling with nectar to their lips unaskM ; 535 

And talk the while of everlasting love. 

On yonder hill, behold another band. 
Of piercing, steady, intellectual eye. 
And spacious forehead, of sublimest thought — 
They reason deep of present, future, past ; 540 

And trace effect to cau^ ; and meditate 
On the eternal laws of God, which bind 
Circumference to centre ; and survey 
With optic tubes, that fetch remotest stars 
Near them, the systems circling round immense, 545 

Innumerous. Seie how — as he, the sage, 

531. Amaranth : A plant, the flower of which, when removal, does 
flot wither. One variety of this plant bears leaves of three different 
colors — green, yellow, and red. 

636. Nectar : A fluid much celebrated in ancient classical writings, aa 
the drink of the pagan deities; their solid fmxl was* called amhrosia. 

646. //«, the Mpe^ Av.: Sir L<«a.ic Newtnn — one of the ni«ist di^tin- 
guished mathematicians Uic world has si.'eii. He was (>oi-n in 1642. was 
chosen professor of matliematics in the University of Cambridge in 1.669. 
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Among the most renowned in days of Time, 

RenowhM for large, capacious^ holy soul — 

Demonstrates clearly, motion, gravity, 

Attraction, and repulsions, still opposed ; A50 

And dips into the deep, original. 

Unknown, mysterious eJeraents of things — 

See how the face of every auditor 

Expands with admiration of the skill, 

Omnipotence, and boundless love'of God ! 655 

These other, sitting near the tree of life. 
In robes of linen, flowing, white, and clean, 
Of holiest aspect, of divinest soul. 
Angels and men — ^into the glory look 
Of the Redeeming Love, and turn the leaves 560 

Of man's redemption o'er ; the secret leaves, 
Which none on earth were found worthy to open : 
And as they read the mystenes divine, 
The endless mysteries of salvation wrought 
By God's incarnate Son, they humbler bow 565 

Before the Lamb, and glow with warmer love. 

Ilis discoveries in mathematics and astronomy have rendered him im- 
m<»rtal. He was also a sincere and hamhie Christian. IJm life, exrend- 
inji^ to eighty -five yearo, was most industriou»ly devoted to scientific and 
biblical studies and writing Hume observes: **Iu Newton thin island 
may boast of having produced the greatest and rarest genius that ever 
arose for the omam'-'nt and instruction of the species in philosophical, 
astronomical, and mathfmatioal knowledge; cauiiiHis in admitting no 
principles hut such as were founded on experiment^ but resolute to adopt 
every such principle, however n^w or unusual; from modesty, ignorant 
of hid su|ieriority above the rest of mankind, and thence less careful to 
accommodate his reasonings to common apprehensions; more anxious to 
merit than to acquire fame ; — he was, from these caustn^^ long unknown 
to the World; but hi« reputation at last broke out with a lu!<tre whii-h 
§c«rc«^ly any writer !»efore his time ever attAined. While NewUm seemed 
t4i draw off the veil from the mysteries of nature, he sliowed at the 
uune'tiine the imperfections of the mechanical philosophy, and thereby 
restore*] her ultinmte seerets from that otseurity in which they hm\ lain 
and in which, without his assistance, they would probably ever have 
remained.** 
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These other, there relaxed beneath the shade 

Of jon embowering palms, with friendship smile. 

And talk of ancient days, and young pursuits, 

Of dangers past, of godly triumphs won; 570 

And sing the legends of their native land — 

Less pleasing far than this their Father^s house. 

Behold that other band, half lifted up 
Between the hill and dale, reclined beneath 
The shadow of impending rocks ; 'mong streams, 575 

And thundering waterfalls, and waving boughs. 
That band of countenance sublime and sweet, 
Whose eye with piercing intellectual ray, 
Now beams severe, or now bewildered seems ; 
Left rolling wild, or fixM in idle gaze, 580 

While Fancy, and the soul, are far from home — 
These hold the pencil—^art divine ! and throw 
Before the eye rememberM scenes of love : 
Each picturing to each the hills, and skies. 
And treasured stories of the world he left ; 585 

Or, gazing on the scenery of heaven. 
They dip their hand in color's native well. 
And, on the everlasting canvas, dash 
Figures of glory, imagery divine, 
With grace and grandeur in perfection knit. 590 

But whatsoe'er these spirits blest pursue, 
Where'er they go, whatever sights they see 
Of glory and bliss through all the tracts of heaven. 
The centre still, the figure eminent. 

Whither they ever turn, on whom all eyes 505 

Repose with infinite delight — is God, 
And his incarnate Son, the Lamb, once slain 
On Calvary, to ransom ruin'd men. 

None idle here : look where thou wilt, they all 
Are active, all engaged in meet pursuit ; 000 

Not happy else. Ilence is it that the song 
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Of heaven is ever new ; for daily thus, 

And nightly, new discoreries are made, 

Of God^s unbounded wisdom, power, and love, 

Which give the understanding larger room, 605 

And swell the hymn with ever-growing praise. 

Behold they cease ! and every face to Gk>d 
Tarns ; and we pause, from high poetic theme, 
Not worthy least of being sung in heaven. 
And on unveiled Godhead look from this, 610 

Our oft frequented hilL He takes the harp. 
Nor needs to seek befitting phrase ; unsought, 
Numbers harmonious roll along the lyre ; 
As river in its native bed, they flow 
Spontaneous, flowing with the tide of thought 615 

He takes the harp — a bard of Judah leads 
This night the boundless song: the bard that ohoe, 
When Israelis king was. sad and sick to death, 
A message brought of fifteen added years. 
Before the throne he stands sublime, in robes 620 

Of glory : and now his fingers wake the chords 
To praise, which we, and all in heaven repeat. 

DSAIAH^S GRAND SONG OF P&AISE, IK HBAVBK, TO JEBOVAH. 

Harps of eternity ! begin the song, 
Redeemed and angel harps ! begin to God, 
Begin the anthem ever sweet and new^ 625 "^ 

While I extol Him holy, just, and good. 
Life, beauty, light, intelligence, and love 1 

616. A bard of Judah: The eloquent and inspired Isaiah. The mes- 
sage referred to is contained in ch. xzxviil of his prophecies. 

624. Redeemed harpt: Tbe harps of sinners redeemed by the 

b]oo<l of Christ The poet here ascribes to Isaiah a most devoat and 
sublime son^ of adoring praise to the God of heaven and earth. Or 
rather, the harp of Isaiah accompanies the song^ in which join the angelio 
and redeemed hosts before the throne. 
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Eternal, uncreated, infinite ! 
Unsearchable Jehovah ! God of tratb ! - 
Maker, upholder, govieroor of all : 630 

• Thyself unmade, uogovera^d, uaupbeldi 
Omnipotent, uncfaa^esble, Great God t 
£xhaustie8B fulness I giving unimpair'd ! 
Bounding uamensity, nospread, unbound ! 
Highest and best I beginDing, middle, end. 035 

Ali-tieeing Eye ! allrseeing, and unseen I 
Ilearing, unheard ! all knowing, and unknown I 
Above all praise 1 above all height of thought ! 
Proprietor of immortality I . 

Glory ineffable 1 Bliss underived I 640 

Of old thou built^st thy throne on rigfateouanes^ 
Before the morning Stars their song began, 
Or Silence heard the voice of praise. Thou laid*8t 
Eternity's foundation stone, and aaw*8t 
Life and existence out of Thee begin.. 645 

Mysterious more, the more displayed, where still 
Upon thy glorious Throne thou sitt'st alone ; 
Hast sat al<Hie ; and sbalt forever sit 
Alone ; invisible, immortal One ! 

Behind essential brigbtness unbebeld. 650 

Incomprehensible ! wbat weight shall weigh, 
What measure measure Thee ? what know we more 
Of Thee, wbat needrto know, tban Thou hast taught,. 
And bidd'st us still repeat, at mom and even-^ 
God I everlasting Father I koly One ! 655 

Our God, our Father, our Eternal All. 
Source whence we came : and whither we return ; 
Who made our spirits, who our bodies made. 
Who made the heaven, who made the flowery land ; 
Who made all made ; wbo orders, governs all ; 660 

Who walks upon the wind ; who holds the wave 
in hollow of thy Land ; whom thunders wait ; 
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THioin tempests serve ; whom flaming fires obey : 
Who guides the cireuit of tHe endless years : 
And sitt'st on high, and mak*st creation's top 665 

Thy fbotatool : and behold'st below Thee, all — 
All naaght, all less than naught, and vanity. 
Like transient dust that hovers on the scale, 
Ten thousand worlds are scattered in thy breath. 
Thou sitt'st on high, and measur'st destinies, 670 

' And days, and months, and wide revolving years : 
And dost according to thy holy will ; 
And none can stay thy hand ; and none wiihhoM 
Thy glory ; for in judgment. Thou, as well 
As mercy, art exalted day and night ; 675 

Past, present, future, magnify thy name. 
Thy works all praise thee : all thy angels praise : 
Thy saints adore, and on thy altars burn 
The fragrant incense of perpetual love. 
They praise Thee now : their hearts, their voices praise. 
And swell the rapture of the glorious song. 681 

Ilarp ! lift thy voice on high — shout, angels, shout I 
And loudest, ye redeemed ! glory to God, 
And -to the Lamb, who bought us with his blood 
From every kindred, nation, people, tongue ; 685 

And wash'd, and sanctified, and saved our souls ; 
; , - And gave us robes of linen pure, and crowns 
Of life, and made us kings and priests to God. 
Shout back to ancient Time ! Sing loud, and wave 
Your palms of triumph ! sing, Where is thy sting, 690 

660. Who made all made : All thnt is made. It is no small blemish in 
our anthur's writing, tiiat he uses indiscriminately the second and third 
pcnons of the verb, in addresses to God. Tliis passage abounds in ex* 
mnples. From the commencement of this address to line 658, the second 
person is used ; from that to line 665, the third ; and beyontl tluiV the 
•^nd |E»er8on again is used. Such a usage is not only ungranunatical^ 
l»ut create! in the mind of the reader a disagreeable coofosionu 

11* 
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. . O Death f where is thy yictqiy, Q Grave f 
Thanks be to Ood, eternal thanki, who gave 
Us victory through Jesus Christ oar Lord. 
Harp, lift thy voice on high I shout, angds, sliouti 
And loudest, ye redeemM I glory to God, 695 

And to the Lamb — ^all glory and all praise ; 
All glory and aXi praise, at mom and even, 
That come and go eternally ; and find 
Us happy still, and Thee forever blest 
Glory to God, and to the Lamb. Amen. 700 

Forever, and for evermore. Amen. 

And those who stood upon the sea of glass ; 
And those who stood upon the battlementSi 
And lofty towers of New Jerusalem ; 
And those who circhng stood, bowing a&r ; 705 

Exalted on the everlasting hills, 
Thousands of thousands — thousands infinite-* 
^ With voice of boundless love, answered : Amen. 
And through eternity, near, and remote, 
The worlds adoring, echoed back : Amen. 710 

And God the Father, Son, and Uoly Ghost— 
The One Eternal I smiled superior bliss. 
And every eye, and every face in heaven, 
Reflecting, and reflected, beam'd with love. 

Nor did he not — the Virtue new arrived, 715 

From Godhead gain an individual smile, 
Of high acceptance, and of welcome high, 
And confirmation evermore in good. 
Meantime the landscape glow'd with holy joy, 
Zephyr, with wing dipp'd from the well of life, 720 

Sporting through Paradise, shed living dews: 

*71ff. y&r did he not (gain, Ac) : A double n^tiv^ hftvin^ the force 
of a atriiDg affirmative. The n<'w1y-arrived Virtue^ or holy being, who ig 
first introduced to ns in Book I^ 65, receives a meet condescending and 
distinguishing notice from the Godhead. 
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The flowers, the spicy shrubs, the lawns refireshM, 

Breathed their selectest balm ; breathed odors, such 

As aogels love : and all the trees of heaven, 

The cedar, pine, and everlasting oak, ?25 

Rejoicing on the mountains, dappM their hands. 

72e. Clapped tsutr kanek: A bold but ezpreenve flgnre, derived from 
one of Isahdi's subliine oompontions (eh. Iv.) : ** The mountains and the 
hills shall break forth before you into singing; and all the trees of the 
field shaU dap their han^ '^ 



THE COURSE OF TIME. 



BOOK YII. 



BOOK VII. 



ANALYSIS. 

Aim the Hymn the relation is resamed. The transformatioD of the 
liFtDg, the resurrection of the dead, and the destruction of the EUirth. 

On the mom of the final day all the appearances of nature were a^ usual, 
at mid-day ttniversal darkness prevailed, and all action, all inotioo 
ceased: and an angel from heaven proclaimed, "Time shoutd be no 
more." And another angel sounded the Trump of God, when the dead 
awoke, and the living were changed. 

A description of the circumstances connected with the momentous scene 
the living were changed in the midst of their several numerous avoca- 
tions ; in labor, study, pleasure, or crimes. The dead of every age 
and place rallied to life ; in the cultivated field, in the wilderness, in 
populous citie% in the midst of ancient ruinsi and from the great ocean. 
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As one who meditates at evening tide. 
Wandering alone by voiceless solitudes, 
And flies in fancy, far beyond the bounds 
Of visible and vulgar things, and things 
Discovert hitherto, pursuing tracts $ 

As yet untravelPdi and unknown, through vast 
Of new and sweet imaginings ; if chance 
Some airy harp, waked by the gentle sprites 
Of twilight, or light touch of sylvan maid, 
In soft succession tall upon his ear, 10 

1-20, Ai one, Ac : Book YII. opens with this delicate shading of re* 
mote yet true feeling : 

**A«(m«^AQu • • 



This, and numy other paeeages of oar anthor are quite in the style of 
Dante, who draws most of his illtutratioDs from the living expression of 
mental affectioos. We eannot resist the passage immediately followiDg: 

** la ^Butom^d glory, Aa 

waj.** 

Hie last change should now be told according to onr prepared atten- 
tion ; bat we must yet be served unnecessarily with a renewed indiWd- 
nal detail of man's heedlessness. At last there is darkness, and the angel 
who swore that ** time should be no more ;** and the angel of the trumpet; 
and the dead are rising ; and the creatnres of the ^arth die, and the beau* 
ties of the fair earth.— -.9/acAiooodl 
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And fill the desert with its hearenlj tones, 

He listens intense, and pleased exceedingly, 

And wishes it may never stop ; yet when 

It stops, grieves not ; but to his former thoughts 

With fondest haste returns : so did the Seer, 15 

80 did his audience, after worship past, 

And praise in heaven, return to sing, td hear 

Of man ; not worthy less the sacred lyre. 

Or the attentive ear : and thus the bard. 

Not unbesought, again resumed his song. 20 

THE HORVIKO OT THE TINAL DAT OT XABTH. 

In customed glory bright, that mom the wm 
Bose, visiting the earth with light, and heat, 

21. In customed glory^ Ac : Though an account has been already ^ven, 
ih a previous note, of the circumstances that suggested this great p«)em, 
the Rev. Dr. Soott in his glowing biography of i'ollok, has offered some 
interesting observations^ which throw light upon thta |x>riJon of the Sev- 
enth Book, and upon the style of the poem, as a whole. After alluding 
to facts which suggested the great poems of Dante, Tasso, Milton, and 
Cowper, and also D*Anbign6'8 great epic history of the ** Reformation," 
be remarks: '*No.w, like these and otker great caatieles and histories, 
'The Course of Time' had an origin, one too apparently accidental to the 
poet, — not so^ however, to Deity, — ^for it was as truly an ordained iocip^ 
iehcy, as that of the acorn which the winds shake from the tree, and ia 
the course of centuries becomes an umbrageous oak. One night, in De- 
cember, 1824^ in the ci^ of Glasgow, Robert PoUok lihed a book from 
his table, which happened to be 'Hartley's Oratory,' a eollection of pieces 
in prose and verae. In turuing the leaves over, his eye fell on Byron's 
^teee, entitled ^ Darkness,* and, while reading it, the; idea of the Resnr- 
reetion was saggested to him. On laying the book down, the plan of a 
poem on the Resurrection succeeded this first idiea, when he suddenly 
seized a pen, and wrote a portion of what is the Seventh Book of *The 
Course of Time,' beginning with this line^ 

*in eii8tom*d gloiy bright,* See, 

** At intervals, during several successive weeks, he revolved his plan ; . 
and had written at least one thousand lines^ when it was thought espe* 
dient for him to remove to Moorhouse, to be near his mother, ^ho was 
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And joj ; aiid-Beem*d as full of youth, and strong 

To mount the steep of heaven, as when the Stars 

Of morning sung to his first dawn, and night 25 

Pled from his face : the spacious sky received 

nim, blushing as a bride, when on her looked 

The bridegroom ; and, spread out beneath his eyei 

Earth smiled. Up to his warm embrace the dews, 

That air night long had wept his absence, flew : 80 

The herbs and flowers their fragrant stores uulock^d, . 

And gave the wanton breeze, that, newly woke, 

Kevell'd in sweets, and from its wings shook health, 

dying of Mmsuinptioii. One night, shortly after hia return there, while 
sitting alone, cogitating at midnight, the present plan of the poem sud- 
denly burst npon his mind ; a continent of thought arose and stood before 
him,** Ac. 

'* When PoQok seized his pen, after reading the lines on ' Darkness,' to 
otter his thoughts about the Resurrection, which they had suggested, he 
felt as a Christian. He could not write as an Atheist. Light is changed 
and affected by the medium tfaroagh which it passes ; so is thought by 
the mind where it lodges. Every page of tlie Seventh Book of * The 
Course of Time,* which is a cauticle founded on the same sceno as that 
of * Darkness^* is illuminated by the light of Revelation. He could not 
essay in song the burial of the earth, Without the imagery of Scripture. 
See lines 123-129. 

••Byron sung — 

*Tbe bright san was aztlngnlsbM, snd the itan 
Did wander darkling In ths afeMval apscs^ 
Bsyleaa sad patiileaa.* 

* On the other hand, Pollok — 

* The san 
Was wrappM In darkness, and bis beams retani*d 
Up to the throoe of Ood.* 

" The Christian poet saw every thing in the light of the OospeL Hie 
Bible cast its celestial radiance on every scene within the horizon of his 
intellect. ' Darkness* suggested the topic ; but religion enabled him to 
portray it in the rich and variegated colors of immortality. As the 
crimson glory of the setting sun is refracted, and rendered more immao* 
ulate by the evening cloud, so is song heightened and made more bean- 
ful by I'awi^g through a sanctified and spiritual medium.' 

29. Up to lU* warm embrace, dec: The influences of the sun-light 
could not be more poetically described than in th« following 
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A thotnaml gratcffhl smdla : tbe joyomr woods- 

Dried in his beams their .ocks, wet w:ith the drops 35 

Of night : and all the sons of music sung 

Their matin song ; from arbor*d bower, the thrush. 

Concerting with the lark that hjmn*d on high : 

On the green hill' the flocks, and in the vale 

The herds rejoiced r and, light of heart, the hind 40 

Ejed amorously the milkmaid as she pass'd, 

Not heedless, though she Took'd another way. 

KG SIGN TET OF CHANGE IN NATURE, AND NO CHANGE IN 

HUMAN PURSUITS. 

No sign was there of change : all nature moved 
In wonted harmony : men as they met 
In morning salutation, praised the day, 45 

And talked of common things : the husbandman 
Prepared the soil, and silver-tongu6d Hope 
Promised another harvest : in the streets. 
Each wishing to make profit of his neighbor, 
Merchants, assembling, spoke of trying times^ 50 

Of bankruptcies, and markets glutted full : 
Or crowding to the beach, where, to their ear, 
The oath of foreign accent^ and the noise 
Uncouth of trade's rough sons, mnde music sweet. 
Elate with certain gain, beheld the bark, 55 

Expected long, enrich'd with other climes, 
Into the harbor safely steer ; or saw. 
Parting with many a weeping farewell sadj 
Atid blessing uttered rude, and sacred pledge. 
The rich-laden carrack, bound to distant shore; 60 

And ho|)efully talked of her coming back • 

44-108. The author, in this passage, shows that he had been a dose 
observer of men' and things, and, for a recluse student, was remaakably 
well versed in human nature 
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With richer freight : or sittiiig aft the desk, 

In calculation deep and intricate, 

Of loss and profit balancing, relieved 

At intervals the irksome task, with thought 05 

Of future ease, retired in villa snug. 

With subtle look, amid his parchments sat 
The lawyer, weaving his sophistries for court 
To meet at mid-day. On his weaiy couch 
Fat luxury, sick of the ntghfs debauch^ f 

Lay groaning, fretful at the obtrusive beam, 
That through his lattice peeped derisively : 
The restless raiser had begun again 
To count his heaps : before her toilet stood 
The fair, and, as with guileful skill she deck'd 75 

Iler loveliness, thought of the coming b:ill, 
New lovers, or the sweeter nuptial night 
And evil men, of desperate lawless life. 
By oath of deep damnation leagued to ill 
Remorselessly, fled from the face of day, 80 

Against the innocent their counsel held, 
Plotting unpardonable deeds of blood, 
And villanies of fearful magnitude : 
Despots, secured behind a thousand bolts, 

The workmanship of fear, forged chains for man : 85 

Senates were meeting : statesmen loudly taikM 

Of national resources, war and peace ; 

And sagely balanced empires soon to end : 

And faction^s jaded minions, by the page 

Paid for abuse, and oft-repeated lies, ' 00 

In daily prints, the thoroughfare of news,- 

For party schemes made interest, iinder c*oak > 

Of liberty, and right, and public weal : 

In holy conclave, bishops spoke of tithes, 

Ajid of the awful wickedness of men : ^5 

lutosdcate with sceptres, diadems, 
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And nniveniil rule, and pftnting hard 

For fame, heroes were leading on the brave 

To battle ; men, in scienoe deeply read, 

And academic theory, foretold 100 

Improvements vast : and learned skeptics proved 

That earth should with eternity endure ; 

Concluding ioadly that there was no God. 

THE KOCH or THE VIKAL DAT OF BABTH — ^TBB TKRftORS THAT 

rOLLOWXD. 

No sign of change appeared ; to every roan 
That day seem'd as the past From noonday path 105 
The sun looked gloriously on earth, and all 
Iler scenes of giddy folly smiled secure. 
When suddenly, alas, fair Eartli I tlie sun 
Was wrapt in darkness, and his beams returnM 
Up to the throne of God ; and over all 110 

The earth came night, moonless and starless night 
Nature stood still ; the seas and rivers stood, 
And all the winds ; and every living thing. 
The cataract, that like a giant wroth, 
Rush'd down impetuously, as seised, at once, 1 15 

By sudden frost with ali his hoary locks, 
Stood still : and beasts of every kind stood still ; 
A deep and dreadful silence reign*d alone I 
Hope died in every breast ; and on all men 
Came fear and trembling : none to his neighbor spoke ; 
Husband thought not of wife; nor of her child 121 

The mother ; nor friend of friend ; nor foe of foe. 

120-23. How natural the representation of the effect of ten*or, in 
tbeec lilies, and then, again, in 138-148. Hie entire paragraph (104-169) 
U one of the nioiit favorable specimens of Pollok's vigor of inin^idation 
and p«>wer of language. The strong current of social affections is sud> 
denly arrested, and each one*t regard is CDoce&trated opon hinaawlf. 
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In horrible suspense all mortals stood ; 

And as they stood, and listen 'd, chariots were heard 

Rolling in heaven : reveaFd in flaming fire, 125 

The angel of God appeared in stature vast, 

Blazing, and, lifting up his hand on high, 

By Him that lives forever, swore, that Time 

Should be no more. — ^Throughout, creation heard 

And sigh'd ; all rivers, lakes, and seas, and woods, 130 

Desponding waste, and cultivated vale ; 

Wild cave, and ancient hill, and every rock 

Sighed : earth, arrested in her wonted path, 

As ox struck by the lifted axe, when naught 

Was fear'd, in all her entrails deeply groan'd. 1^5 

A universal crash was heard, as if 

The ribs of nature broke, and all her dark 

Foundations fait'd : and deadly paleness sat 

On every Hace of man, and every heart 

Grew chill, and every knee his fellow smote. 140 

None spoke, none stirrM, none wept ; for horror held 

All motionless, and fetter'd every tongue. 

Again, oW all the nations silence fell : 

And, in the heavens, robed in excessive light, 

That drove the thick of darkness far aside, 145 

And walk'd with penetration keen through all 

The abodes of men, another angel stood. 

And blew the trump of God.— Awake, ye dead ! 

Be changed, ye living I and put on the garb 

Of immortality ! Awake! arise! 150 

a48-150. The apostle Paul, ia language concise, simple, and sublime, 
predicts the scene here described : ** Behold, I show you a mystery : we 
shall not all sleep (in deatli), but we shall all be changed, in a moment, 
in the twinkling of an eye, at \he last trump ; for the trumpet shull 
sound, and the dead shall be raised incorruptible, and we shall be changed. 
We which are alive, and remain unto the coming of the Lord, shall not 
prevent (go before) them which are asleep (those who had died^** ^ 
1 Cor. XV. *, 1 Thess. iv. . 
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The God of judgment cennes. This eaid the voice : 

And Silence, from eternity that slept 

Beyond the ephere of the creating Word, 

And all the noise of Time, awaken'd, heard. 

Heaven heard, and earth, and farthest hell through ail 155 

Her regions of despair : the ear of Death 

Heard, and the sleep that for so long a night 

Press'd on his leaden eyelids, fled : and all 

The dead awoke, and all the liviug changed. 

\ • 

THE DEAD RAISED TO UFE — THE LIVING CHANGED. 

Old men, that on their staff, bending had leanM, 160 
Crazy and frail ; or sat, benumb'd with age. 
In weary listlessness, ripe for the grave. 
Felt through their sluggish veins, and withered limbs, 
New vigor flow : the wrinkled face grew smooth ; 
Upon the head, that time had razor'd bare, 1G5 

Rose bushy locks ; and as his son,4n prime 
Of strength and youth, the aged father stood. 
Changing herself, the mother saw her son 
Grow up, and suddenly put on the form 
Of manhood : and the wretch, that begging sat 170 

Limbless, deformM, at corner of the way. 
Unmindful of his crutch, in joint and limb 
Arose complete : and he that on the bed 
Of mortal sickness, worn with sore distress. 
Lay breathing forth his soul to death, felt now l75 

The tide of life and vigor rushing back ; _ 
And looking up beheld his weeping wife. 
And daughter fond, that oW him, bending, stoopM 
To close his eyes : the frantic madman too, 

l60-t!0l. Thi3 paragraph presents to ti9 an original and iiighly carious 
illustration of the ** change** that shall take place iu those who shall be 
alive at the last day of the earth's existence in its present conditioiii 
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In whose confosdd brain, reason had lost 180 

Her way, loDg driven at random to and fro, 

Grew sober, and his manacles fell off. 

The newly sheeted corpse arose, and stared 

On those who dress'd it : and the coffinM dead. 

That men were bearing to the tomb, awoke, 185 

And mingled with their friends : and armies, which 

The trump surprised, met in the furious shock 

Of battle^saw the bleeding ranks, new fallen, 

Rise up at once, and to their ghastly cheeks 

Return the stream of life in healthy flow. 100 

And as the anatomist, with all his band 

Of rude disciples, o'er the subject hung, 

And impolitely hew'd his way through bones 

And muscles of the sacred human form, 

Exposing barbarously to wanton gaze, 195 

The mysteries of nature — joint embraced 

His kindred joint, the wounded flesh grew up, 

And suddenly the injured man awoke. 

Among their hands, and stood array'd complete 

In immortality — forgiving scarce 200 

The insult ofl'erM to his clay in death. 

That was the hour, long wis»h'd for by the good. 
Of universal Jubilee to all 
The sons of bondage ; from the oppressor's hand 
The scourge of violence fell ; aqd from his back, 205 

HeaPd of its stripes, the burden of the slave. 

The youth of great religious soul — who sat 
Retired in voluntary loneliness. 
In revery extravagant now wrapt, 
Or poring now on book of ancient date, 210 

207-226. I cannot forbear expressing the opinion that the poet, in this 
pasnage, was consciously drawing a portrait of his own mind, and writing 
Im own intellectual history. The applicatioo of it to him it warranted 
by hia Biography. 
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With filial awe ; and dipping oft his pen 

To write immortal things ; to pleasure deaf, 

And joys of common men ; working his way 

With mighty energy, not uninspired^ 

Through all the mines of thought; reckless of pain, 215 

And weariness, and wasted heakh ; the scoff 

Of pride, or growl of Envy's hdlish hrood ; 

While Fancy, voyaged far beyond the bounds 

Of years revealed, heard many a future age. 

With commendation loud, repeat his name — 280 

False prophetess ! the day of diange was come—- * 

Behind the shadow of eternity, . 

He saw his visions set of earthly fame ; 

Forever set : nor sigh'd, while through his veina 

In lighter current ran immortal life ; 226 

His form renewed to undecaying health ; 

To undecaying health his soul, erewhile 

Not tuned amiss to God's eternal praise. 

All men in field and city ; by the way ; 
On land or sea ; lolling in gorgeous hall, 230 

Or plying at the oar ; crawling in rags 
Obscure, or dazzling in embrorder'd gold ; 
Alone, in companies, at home, abroad ; 
In wanton merriment surprised and taken ; 
Or kneeling reverently in act of prayer ; 235 

Or cursing recklessly, or uttering lies ; 
Or lapping greedily from slander's cup 
The blood of reputation ; or between 
Friendships and brotherhoods devising strife ; 
Or plotting to defile a neighbor's bed ; . 240 

In duel met with dagger of revenge ; 
Or casting on the widow's heritage 
The eve of covetousness ; or with full hand 
On mercy's noiseless errands, unobserved, 
Administering ; or meditating fraud ^4^ 
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And deeds of horrid barbarous intent ; 

In full pursuit of unexperienced hope, 

Fluttering along tlie flowery path of youth ; 

Or steeped in disappointment's bitterness — 

The fever'd cup that guilt must ever drink, 250 

When parch'd and fainting on the road of ill ; 

Beggar and king, the clown and haughty lord ; 

The venerable sage, and empty fop ; 

The ancient matron, and the rosy bride ; 

The virgin chaste, and shriveird harlot vile ; 255 

The savage fierce, and man of science mild : 

The good and evil, in a moment, all 

Were changed, corruptible to incorrupt. 

And mortal to immortal, ne'er to change. 

TBE RIoaTKOUS FROM USAVSK, THB wicked FROlt KlEtL, 
COMB TO PUT OK THEIR BODIES. 

And now, descending from the bowers of heaven, 260 
Soft airs o'er all the earth, spreading were heard. 
And Hallelujahs sweet, the harmony 
Of righteous souls that came to repossess 
Their long-neglected bodies : and anon 
Upon the ear fell horribly the sound 2d& 

Of cursing, and the yells of damn'd despair, 
Utter'd by felon spirits that the trump 
Had summon'd from the burning glooms of hell, 
1*0 put their bodies on — reserved for woe, 

TttB mBSURRECTXOV. 

Kow atarting up among the living, changed, t?0 

Appeared innumerous the risen dead. 
£i«ch particle of dust was claim'd : the tur( 
For ages trod beneath the carelesa foot 

12 
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Of men, rose organized in human form ; 
The monumental stones were rolPd away ; 275 

The doors of death were open'd ; and in the dark 
And loathsome vault, and silent chamel house, 
Moving, were heard the moulder'd bones that sought 
Their proper place. Instinctive every soul 
Flew to its clayey part : from grass-grown mould 280 

The nameless spirit took its ashes up, 
Beanimate : and, merging from beneath 
: The flatter'd marble, undistinguish'd rose 
The great — ^nor heeded onoe the lavish rhyme. 
And cosily pomp of sculptured garnish vain. 285 

The Memphian mummy, that from age to age 
Descending, 'bought and sold a thousand times^ 
In hall of curious antiquary stow'd, 
Wrapt in mysterious weeds, the wondrous theme 
Of many an erring tale, shook off its rags^ 290 

And the brown son of Eg3rpt stood beside 
The European, his last purchaser. 

288. The Jlatter'd marble: It should be the JUUterinff mtarhle. There 
ai'e too many instances in the poem, where, to. the injury of the sense, 
the past is need for the present participle. 

286. ITie Memphian mummy : It is evidence of fbe deep and patieot 
research of our author's mind, that the antique mummy is not over- 
looked, in the history of the great day of the resurrection. £<gypt 
stands pre-eminent in the art of embalming dead bodies, and from the 
neighborhood of Memphis, in "Sgypt, the greatest nmuber of mummies 
have been taken. 

** The art of embalming,** says Brande, '* owes its origin to the extreme 
veneration with which the ancient E^ptiaos regarded tlie corpses of 
their relations, and was practised with such success, that, at the lapse of 
three Uiousand years^ the mummies found in the numerous catacombs of 
Egypt, are still objects of admiration. But it Was not to the dead bodies 
of the human species alone that the ancient Egyptians restricted their 
reverence : they practised embalming also on all the animals which their 
religion held sacred, and of these upwards of fifty different species hare 
been fomid embalmed. 

" The British Museum is sai4 to contain two of the most perfect speei 
mena el the human mummy now in Europet** 
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In vale remote the hermit rose, surprised 
At crowds that rose around him, where he thought 
His slumbers had been single : and the bard, 205 

Who fondly covenanted with his friend 
To lay his bones beneath the sighing bough 
Of some old lonely tree, rising, was pressM 
By multitudes, that claimM their proper dust 
From the same spot : and he that, richly hearsed 800 

With gloomy garniture of purchased woe, 
Embalm'd, in princely sepulchre was laid, 
Apart from vulgar men, built nicely round 
And round by the proud heir, who blush'd to think 
His ^ther^s lordly clay should ever mix 305 

With peasant dust — saw by his side awake 
The clown, that long had slumberM in his arms. 
The family tomb, to whose devouring mouth 
Descended sire and son. age after age, 
Jh long, unbroken, hereditary line, 810 

PouFd forth at once the ancient father rude, 
And all his oifl^pring of a thousand years. 
Refreshed from sweet repose, awoke the man 
Of charitable life — awoke and suns: : 
And from his prison-house, slowly and sad, 315 

As if unsad^fied with holdin<r near 
Communion with the earth, the miser drew 

801. PuAhwed woe^ dbc. : Reference is made to a common practice in 
Great Britain, among the wealth}', of hiring a greater or less number of 
men. in habilimente of mourning, to swell the funeral procession, and 
render it more imposing. 

817. The mUeTj Ac: The important idea is here implied, that no 
change of character is acquired durin^r the sleep of the ^rave. The mi^r 
awakes with the same iustatiable desire fur accumulation, which he had 
when he first dosed, his restless eye upon the hoard he was obliged to 
leave behind. 

A5I, on the othrtr hand (324-6), the martyr saint awake^* with the same 
devotioTt which he had at death, to the cause for which he so nobly 
•nffired. 
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His carcass forth, and gnash*d his teeth, and howlMy 
XJDSolaced by his gold and silver then. 
. From simple stone in lonely wilderness^ 320 

That hoary lay, o'erletter'd by the hand 
Of oft-freqaenting pilgrim, who had taught 
The willow tree%> weep at morn and even 
Over the sacred spot — the martyr saint 
To song of seraph harp triumphant rose, 325 

Well pleased that he had suffer'd to the death* 
^ The cloud capp'd towers, the goi^eous paladM^'* 
Ab sung the bard of Nature's hand anoiated| 
In whose capacious giant numbers rolFd 
The passions of old Time, fell lumbering d^wft* 330 

All cities fell, and every work of man. 
And gave their portion forth of human duft, 
TouchM by the mortal finger of decay. 
Tree, herb, and flower, and every fowl of heaven^ 
And fish, and animal, the wild and tame, 3S5 

Forthwith dissolving, crumbled into dust 

TRK author's tender LAMENT OVER TtlE GENERAL DEC AT O? 

NATtRB. 

Alas, ye sons of strength! ye ancient oaks! 
Ye holy pines ! ye elms ! and cedars tail I 

828. il« tnng the hard, A«. : Williani Sh«k»pdal^, ttnviVAlled tn depict- 
ing ** the passioutt'' of men. Fell, &q,, muH be referred to paUces (827) 
as its auijeot * 

' TIhi passage in Shalispeare whetiee tire above Kos (88?> is tarlMOk eemni 
in **The Tempest'' PitMperoi tbe rigfatfal duke of Miko^ sagw ttt 

Ferdioand : 

''thsMoarsetom,. 
As T fbretoM }t>ii, were all sptritis and 
Afe nwlteil itfto ain Into thtn sir : 
AikU lik« tiM b«Bef«« fitbrltt of tlifs iMMntt« 
Tlie elond-eapc towem. tlie lEorgmii'* palnccSi. 
The Miletnn temples the mreat fr*ol>e l:t^lf« 
Tea. all which it Inherit, ^h.lIl <liAso]ve; 
And, like this unsubsi&htiat pajtwnt lb leil, 
Leave not s nek behind ; we ass siioh>statf 
As dresnu are made oC^ 
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Like towfin ef God, far neen on Carmel mounifc, 

Or L^banoR, that waved your' boughs on high 340 

And laughM at all the winds — ^your hour was oome I 

Ye laurels, «ver green ! ami bays tlmt wont 

To wreathe t(ie patriot and the poet% brow ; 

Ye myrtle bowem ! and groves of ^ored shade 

Where Musjc 0ver 9ung, and Zepfhyr fonn'd 345 

His airy wing, wet with tlie dews of life, 

And Spring forever amiled, the fri^aat haunt 

Of Love^ ABd HeaUih, iumI ever-dancing Mi rth^-^ 

Alas ! how suddenly your verdure died, 

And ceased your minstrelsy, to sing no iiaare 1 350 

Ye flowers of beauty ! pencil Fd by the hand 

Of God, who annually renewed yowr birth, 

To gem the virgin robes of nature chaste, 

Ye smiling featured dat^hters of the Sun 1 

Fairer than qneenly bride, by Jordan's stream 355 

Leading your gentle lives, retired, unseen ; 

Or on the sainted elifis of Zion hill. 

Wandering, and holding with the heavenly dews, 

In holy i^velry, your nightly loves. 

Watch 'd by the stars, and offering every mom 360 

Your incense grateful both to God and man, 

Ye lovely gentle things ! alas, no spring 

Shall ever wake yon now ! ye withered all. 

All in a moment droop'd, and on your roots 

The grasp of everlasting winter sei;&ed. 3Q5 

83*7-^7. Aia9^ ye »m§^ Ac: OilfiUan niftde a rash rpnnrk when he 
asserted that " the poet reaches his climax in the cixth book : after this 
he sinks down, strnggUng sore, but vainly, to brenk his fkll.'* The «h- 
surdify of this deelaretion is apparent on reading the seventh book, thus 
far, and especiaHy the exquisitely beautiful and tender lament which the 
author here pours forth in view of the ruin that eomes over the face of 
nature. To this, a multitude of othf r paHsnges, in tlie following books, 
might be quoted in confutation of the critical opinion stated above. 
There is a sweeping dogmattiBiB in Which eritics are too apt to iudalg^ 
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Children of song ! je birds that dwelt in air, 

And stole your notes from angels' lyres, and first 

In levee of the morn, with eulogy 

Ascending, haiPd the advent of the dawn ; 

Or, roosted on the pensive evening bough, 370 

In melancholy numbers sung the day 

To rest, your little wings, failing, dissolved 

In middle air, and on your harmony 

Perpetual silence fell. Nor did his wing 

That saii*d in track of gods sublime, and fann'd 375 

The sun, avail the eagle then ; quick smitten, 

His plumage witherM in meridian height, 

And, in the valley sunk the lordly bird, 

A clod of clay. Before the ploughman fell 

His steers, and mid-way the furrow left : 380 

The shepherd saw his flocks around him turn 

To dust ; beneath his rider fell the steed 

To ruins : and the lion in his den 

Grew cold and stiff, or in the furious chase, 



much to the injury of the well-earned reputation of the writings upon 
Wiich they expend it so unfeelingly and unjustly. 

377 -85. //i> plumage withered, Ac : The last part is extremely pictn- 
reM^ue -living figures aiTested in difficult attiiutles. The rlMing of the 
dead i^dmits of a thousand situations of the same kind, and tliii^ seems to 
have led our author to enlarge so much on this part of his subjects Mil- 
ton n.cre wisely saw the propriety of briefness iu his sketch of the Cie- 
ation. The picture of the missionary rising iu lands far from his native 
home-, amidst the people of a strange kindred, whom he ha<i saved from 
the darkness of sin, is certainly fine ; but why dilate here upon the mer- 
its oi Kuch men, praiseworthy though they are ? If the eye of man, un- 
der the impending judgment dare look around, it must be only for a 
moment ; therefore should the descriptions of our author have been very 
brief. In room of the brief mandate of Heaven, we h:ive the ocean 
apoiiL'ophized by tiie poet in three pa.:^e9, before it is represented as g^iv- 
iiig tip its dead. And after all — ^thc simple conception of Denth pining 
to sec his captives disenthralled, provokes a long detail of his triumphs 
oyer the children of men. Surely this is *' vaulting ambition whieh uver 
lea^M itself, and falls on the other side." — Blackwood, 
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With timid fawn, that scarcelj miss'd his paws. 385 

On earth no living thing was seen but men, 
New changed, or rising from the opening tomb. 

CITIES AND BATTLE-FISLDS OITINO UP THEIB DEAD. 

Athens, and Rome, and Babylon, and Tytey 
And she that sat on Thames, queen of the seas ! 
Cities once famed on earth, convulsed through all 390 

Their mighty ruins, threw their millions forth. 
Palmyra's dead, where Desolation sat. 
From age to age, well pleased, in solitude 
And silence, save when traveller's foot, or owl 
Of night, or fragment mouldering down to dust, 395 

Broke faintly on his desert ear, awoke. 
And Salem, holy city, where the Prince 
Of Life, by death, a second life secured 
To man, and with him from the grave, redeem'd^ 
A chosen number brought, to retinue 400 

His great ascent on high, and give sure pledge 
That death was foil'd, — her generations now 
Gave up, of kings, and priests, and Pharisees ; 
Nor even the Sadducee, who fondly said 
No mom of Resurrection ere should come, 405 

Could sit the summons : to his ear did reach 
The trumpet's voice ; and ill prepared for what 
He oft had proved should never be, he rose 
Reluctantly, and on his face began 

To bum eternal shame. The cities too, 410 

Of old ensepulchred beneath the flood. 
Or deeply slumbering under mountains huge, 
Tliat Earthquake — servant of the wrath <Jr God — 
Had on their wicked population thrown, 
And marts of busy trade, long ploughed and sown, 415 
By history unrecorded, or the song 
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Of bard, yet not forgotten their wickedness 

In heaven — pourM hrih their ancient muUitudeny 

That vainlj wiah*d their sleep had never hrokeu 

From battle-fields, where men bj millions met 420 

To murder each his fellow, and make sport 

To kings and heroes — things long since forgot — 

Innumerous armies rose, nnbanneFd all, 

Unpanoplied, unpraised ; nor foand a princ^ 

Or general then, to answer for their crimes. 425 

The hero's slaves, and all the scarlet troops 

Of antichrist, and all that fought for nile — 

Man J high-sonnding names, familiar once 

On earthy and praised exceedingly ; but now , 

Familiar most in hell — their dungeon fit, 430 

Where they may war eternally with God's 

Almighty thunderbolts^ and win them pangs 

Of keener woe — saw, as they sprung to life, 

The widow, and the orphan ready stand, 

And helpless virgin, ravished in their sport, 436 

To plead against them at the coming Doom. 

The Roman legions, boasting once, how loud ! 

Of liberty ; and fighting bravely o'er 

The torrid and the frigid zone, the sands 

Of burning £^pt, and the frozen hills 440 

Of snowy Albion, to make mankind 

Their thralls, untanght that he who made or kept 

A slave, could ne'er himself be truly free — 

That morning gather'd up their dust, which lay 

Wide scattered over half the globe : nor saw 445 

422. 77nnff8 l&ng since /otfffft : Sncb is the author's conteinptaons esti- 
mate of kings anvHieroes, who are actuated hj a selfish ambition in the 
haVoc which they cause of human Iir% virtue, anii hupj iness. He <loe9 
no^, however, imliscriininately condemn all those who:»e energies are ex- 
erted and whose lives are |>eril!e<l in the dreadful strife uf war; as may 
be learned from the next paragraph (463, <fec.) 



Their eagled bftimert tben. SeimadieribV hotfi» 

Embattled once againat tfca aons of GkHl,. 

With insttlfc boM, quick as tha noise of nriflk 

And rarelrj, sirak in their drunken camp, 

When deaUi^s dark angel, at the dead of nighty. 45Q 

Their vitals toach*d, and made each pulse stand alHl*- 

Awoke in sorrow : and the muHitudes 

Of Gog, and all the ftited crew that warr*d 

Against the obosea saints, in the last days, 

At Armageddon, wben the Lord i»me down« 455 

446-68. 8infMeh^b*n h^tin, Ae,i Read Ii«aiab, eh. xxvvii. 

468. Of Gog, Ae,i Tbii word occnra^ Esek. xxxviii. 8, 14, and zvxix. 11, 
as a proper mime — that of a prince of Magog^ a ptMiple that wer« to 
come fruni the north, to invade the lanl of Israel, and be there defeated. 
In a different sense, but eorres])OQJing with tlie assertions of other 
Oriental authors^ in whose traditions this people occupy an important 
place, Gog (K'Ciirs in Rev. xx. 8^ as the name of a country. 

Tiie terms Gog and Ma,gog have generally been understood an sjroboU 
ioat expreMions for the heatht^n nations of Asia, or more pnrtioulurly for 
the ScythianK, a va^ue knowWdge of whom neems to haft'9 reaohed the 
Jews in Palestine nbout that period.-— JTi^/ox Ctie. 

465. At ArmagfiJJon: Kcv. xvi. 16. ** And he gathered them together 

into a place called in the Hebrew tongue Armageddon." *'The 

kings of the enrth and of the whole worl 1 (v. 14), to gather them to the 
battle of tiiat great day of Ood Almighty.** The meaning of this pas- 
sage, according to Mr. Barnes, is, that there will be a state of things 
which W4»uld be well described by a universal gathering of forces in a 
eentral battle-field. There wdl be a rallying of the dee!ining pow- 
ers of Ueathenism, Mohammedanism, and Romanism, an if the forces of 
the earth, mflr^hHlled by kings and rulers, were asst- mbled in 8<»me great 
battle iierd, where the diititiriy of the w4H*ld was to be decided, llie word 
Arm4igediUn seems to be formed from the Hebrew Har Mfglddo-^monn- 
tain of Mtgiddo. Megid«lo, in Palestine, was didtiti;;qi«}HNl for being the 
place of the deei:*ive conflict between Deborah and Si«era, and of the 
battle in which Joeiah was slain by the Egyptian invaders, and bt'iioe il 
' became emblematic of ijby decisive battle-field, just aa Marathon, l^uo- 
trn, or Waterloo idi. 

Bo^ldridge observes that Mogidlo had been a place remarkable for 
alaiighter (see Judges v. 19: Z* di. xii. 11, ^c): and^ to expreta tlie eer- 
tain destruction that should rom^ upon these antichristian powers^ thaj 
are described as brought together to this mountain. 

12* 
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Mustering his hosts on Israel's holj hills, 

And from the treasures of his snow and hail 

RainM terror, and confusion rained, and death, 

And gave to all the beasts, and fowls of heaven. 

Of captains* flesh, and blood of men of war, 460 

A feast of many days — revived, and, doom'd 

To second death, stood in Hamonah's vale. 

Nor yet did all that fell in battle, rise 
That day to wailing : here and there were seen 
The patriot bands, that from his guilty throne 465 

The despot tore, unshackled nations, made 
The prince respect the people's laws, drove back 
The wave of proud invasion, and rebuked 
The frantic fury of the multitude, 

RebellVl, and fought and fell for liberty 470 

Right understood — true heroes in the speech 
Of heaven, where words express the thoughts of him 
Who speaks — not undistinguishM these, though few, 
That mom arose, with joy and melody. 
All woke — the north and south gave up their dead : 475 
The caravan, that in mid-journey sunk. 
With all its merchandise, expected long, 
And long forgot, ingulfed beneath the tide 
Of death, that the wild spirit of the winds 
Swept, in his wrath, along the wilderness, ^ 480 

In the wide desert woke, and saw all calm 

459-60. And gave, &c : Language drawn from the Apocalypse, xix. 
17, 18. *'And the angel cried with a loud voice, saying to all the fowls 
tliat fly in the midst of heaven, Home anJ gather yourselves together 
unto the supper of the great God, that ye may eat the flesh of kings, 
and the flesh of captains, and the flesh of ini|rhty men, and the flesh of 
horses and of them that sit on them, and the flesh of all men, both f7e« 
and bond." 

479. Wild spirit of the windu : The simoom of the desert of Africa 
and adjacent countries, the inhaling of which, even in small quantities, 
produces in«tant suffocation, or leaves the sufferer oppressed with 
melancholy. 
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Around, and populous with risen men: 
Nor of his relics thought the pilgrim then, 
Nor merchant of his silks and spiceries. 

And he — far voyaging from home and friends, 485 

Too curious, with a mortal eye to peep 
Into the secrets of the Pole, forbid 
By nature, whom fierce winter seized, and froze 
To death, and wrapp'd in winding sheet of ice. 
And sung the requiem of his shivering ghost 490 

With the loud organ of his mighty winds. 
And on his memory threw the snow of ages — 
Felt the long absent warmth of life return. 
And shook the frozen mountain from his bed. 

All ro$e, of every age, of every clime : 495 

Adam and Eve, the great progenitors 
Of all mankind, fair as they seemed that morn 
When first they met in paradise, unfallen, 
Uncursed — from ancient slumber broke, where once 
Euphrates roH*d his stream ; and by them stood, 500 

In stature equal, and in soul as large, 
Their last posterity — though poets sung. 
And ^SLges proved them &r degenerate. 

THE RESURRECTION OF THE CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY; 

» 

Bless'd sight ! not unobserved by angels, or 
Unpraised — that day 'mong men of every tribe 505 

And hue, from those who drank of Tenglio^s stream. 
To those who nightly saw the hermit cross. 
In utmost south retired, — rising, were seen 
The fair and ruddy sons of Albion's land — 
How glad 1 — ^not those who trav^Ii'd (a,r, and sail'd 510 

607. Hermit cross : The Cross, or Crtio?, is one of the consiellAtions of 
the southern hemisphere, much oDserved by mariners, probably &» indi- 
•atiAg, by the .direotioo of two of its stars, the position of the South Poki 
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To purchase human flesh ; or wreathjB the joke 

Of vasBalage ob savage liberty ; 

Or suck large fortune from the sweat of slaTes ; 

Or with refined knavery to cheat, 

Politelj villanous, untutorM men 515 

Out of their property ; or gather shellsy 

Intaglios rude, old pottery, and store 

Of mutilated gods of stone, and scraps 

Of barbarous epitaphs defaced, to be 

Among the learn 'd the theme of warm debate, 520 

And infinite conjecture, sagely wrong ! 

But those, denied to self, to earthly fame 

Denied, and earthly wealth, who kindred left, 

And home, and ease, and all the cultured joyis 

Conveniences, and delicate delists 525 

Of ripe society ; in the great cause 

Of man^s salvation greatly valorous, 

The warriors of Messiah, messengers 

Of peace, and light, and life, whose eye, unsealed, 

Saw up the path of imnoortality, 530 

Far into bliss — ^saw men, immortal men, 

Wide wandering from the way ; eclipsed in night, 

Dark, moonless, moral night ; living like beasts ; 

Like beasts descending to the grave, untaught, 

Of life to come, unsanctified, unsaved : 535 

Who strong, though seeming weak ; who warlike, though 

XJnarm'd with bow and sword ; appearing mad. 

Though sounder than the schools alone ere made 

617. Intaglioi : Any thing engraved, or a precious stont) with a be»] 
or an inscription cut in or hollowed out. It is tbe opposite of a Cameo 
^-Addison. 

622-688. Buftkoae, age.: Tbis panBage, thouf^Ii it mnet be admitted to 
be too extended, for the place it occupies, as diverting the attenti«m too 
long from the great subject of the book, is nevertheless • moHtj^lowint; 
and truthful re(>resentatioD of the moral heroism, emluent wortlv ai^d 
•urpaaaiiig vsafuiorss of the faithful Christian missionary. 
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The doctor^s bead ; devote to God and truth, 

And sworn to man^s eternal weal — beyond 540 

Repentance swtrn, or thought of turning back; 

And casting far behind all earthlj care, 

All countrysbips, all national regards 

And enmiiies ; all narrow bournes of state * 

And selfish policy ; beneath their feet 545 

Treading all fear of opposition down ; 

All fear of danger; of reproach all fear, 

And evil tongues ; — went forth, from Britain went, 

'A noiseless band of heavenly soldiery, 

From out the armory of God equippM,. 560 

Invindble, to conquer sin ; to blow 

The trump of freedom in the despot's ear ; 

To tell the bruted slave his manhood high, 

His birthright liberty, and in his hand 

To put the writ of manumission, signed 555 

By God's own signature : to drive away 

From earth the dark infernal legionry 

Of superstition, ignorance, and hell : 

High on the pagan hills, where Satan sat 

EncainpM, and o*er the subject kingdoms threw 560 

Perpetual night, to plant ImmanueFs cross, 

The ensign of the Gospel, blazing round 

Immortal truth ; and in the wilderness 

Of human waste to sow eternal life ; 

And from the rock, where sin, with horrid yell, 565 

Devoured its victims unredeem'd, to raise 

The melody of grateful hearts to Heaven ; 

To falsehood, truth ; to pride, humility ; 

To io&ult, meekness ; pardou, to revenge; 

(£5* Fr&m tke.roeh, dbe. : R«fer«ii(?ft is perhaps made t» the roek in tlio 
vicinity of the city of Mexico where human victims were ofliired to IU> 
gan deities 

568. To faUehood (opposmg) iruih (674). 
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To stubborn prejudice, unwearied zeal ; 570 

To censure, unaocusing minds ; to stripes, 

Long-suffering ; to want of all things,^ope ; 

To death, assured faith of life to come, 

Opposing — these, great worthies, rising, shone 

Through all the tribes and nations of mankind^ 575 

Like Ilesper, glorious once among the stars 

Of twilight ; and around them, flocking, stood, 

Array'd in white, the people they had saved. 

ADDRESS TO THE OCEAN, CALLED TO GIVE UP BIS DEAD. 

Great Ocean too, that morning, thou, the call 
Of restitution heardst, and reverently 580 

To the last trumpet's voice in silence listen 'd ! 
Great Ocean ! strongest of creation's sons I 
Unconquerable, unreposed, untired ; 
That roll'd the wild, profound, eternal bass, 
In Nature's anthem, and made music, such 585 

As pleased the ear of God. Original, 
Unmarr'd, unfaded work of Deity ; 
And unburlesqued by mortal's puny skill. 
From age to age enduring and unchanged : 
Majestical, inimitable, vast, 590 

Loud uttering satire day and night on eadi 
Succeeding race, and little pompous work 
Of man. Unfallen, religious, holy sea ! 
Thou bow'dst thy glorious head to none, fear'dst none, 
Heardst none, to none didst honor, but to God 595 

Thy maker — only worthy to receive 

076. Hetper : Venua^ when seen in the west after the setting of the sttn. 

581. LMtened: The third person wrongly used for the seconti. There 
are many other instances of the same gramnoatical error, iu this »iugle 
paragraph. 

697. Undiieovered : ''Unexplored** would have been a more appropri* 
ate term. 
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Thy great obeisance. UDdiscover*d sea ! 
luto thy dark, unknown, mysterious caves, 
And secret haunts, unfathomably deep 
Beneath all visible retired, none went, 600 

And came again, to teil the wonders there. 
Tremendous sea ! what time thou lifted up 
Thy waves on high, and with thy winds and storms 
Strange pastime took, and shook thy mighty sides 
Indignantly — the pride of navies fell ; 605 

Beyond the arm of help, unheard, unseen, 
Sunk friend and foe, with all their wealth and war, 
And on thy shores, men of a thousand tribes. 
Polite and barbarous, trembling stood, ankazed. 
Confounded, terrified, and thought vast thoughts 610 

Of ruin, boundlessness, omnipotence. 
Infinitude, eternity ; and thought 
And wondered still, and graspM, and graspM, and grasp'd 
Again — beyond her reach exerting all 
The soul to take thy great idea in, 615 

To oompreheud incomprehensible ; 
And wondered more, and felt their littleness. 
Self-purifying, unpolluted sea ! 
. Lover unchangeable 1 thy faithful breast • 
Forever heaving to the lovely moon, 620 

That like a shy and holy virgin, robed 
In saintly white, walk'd nightly in the heavens, 
And to thy everlasting serenade 
Gave gracious audience ; nor was wooM in vain. 
That morning, thou, that slumbered not before, 625 

Nor slept, great Ocean I laid thy waves to rest. 
And hush'd thy mighty minstrelsy. No breath 
Thy deep composure stirr'd, no fin, no oar; 

619-624. Lover unehangeahle : An ingenious thought m here intro- 
duced — the Ocean being described as a luver of the Moon, from the cir- 
eumstance t|iat he feels her attractive influence upon his waten. 



Like beautj newly dead, so onlm, bo still, 

So lovely, thou, beneath the ligiit that fell 030 

From angel-chariots sentinellM on high, 

Reposed, and listenM, and saw thy living ehange, 

Thy dead arise. Cfanrybdis listened, and Scylia, 

And savage Buiin<\ oa the Thracian beacb, 

Lay motionless : and every battle-ship 635 

Stood still ; and every ship of merchandise^ 

And all that sailM, of every name, stood sftill. 

Even as the ship of war, full fledged and swift, 

Like some ierce bird of prey, bore on her foe^ 

Opposing with as fell intent, the wind 640 

Fell witherM from her wings, that idly hong ; 

The stormy bullet by the cannon thrown 

Uncivilly against the heavenly face 

Of men, half sped, sunk harmlessly, and all 

Her loud, Qncircumcised, tempestuous crew, 645 

How ill prepared to meet their God I were changed, 

Unchangeable — the pilot at the helm 

Was changed, and the rough captain, while he mouthed 

The huge enormous oath. The fishermani 

That in his boat expectant watch 'd his lines, 650 

Or mended- on the shore his net, and sung, 

llappy in thoughtlessness, some careless ain 

Heard Time depart, and felt the sudden change 

In solitary deep, far out from land. 

Or steering from the port i^ith many a cheer, 655 

Or while returning from long voyage, fraught 

With lusty wealth, rejoicing to have escaped 

The dangerous main and plagues of foreign climes, 

The merchant quatf'*d his native air, refresh*d, 

And saw his native hills in the sun's light 660 

Serenely rise, and thought of meetings glad, 

And many days of ease and honor speut 

Among his friends--^unwamM man I even then 
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The knell of Tim* broke on his reverie^ 
And in the twinkiing of an eye Iiis hopes, 665 

Ail earthly, peristhM alL As sudden rose. 
From out their watery bedi, the Ocean's dead, 
RenewM, and on the unstirring billows stood, 
From pole to pole, thick covering all the sea ; 
I Of ^veiy nation blent, and every age. 670 

Wherever slept one grain of human dust, 
Essential organ of a human soul, 
WLerever toss'd obedient to the call 
Of God's omnipotence, it hurried on 
To meet its fellow particles, revived, 675 

Rebuilt, in union indestructible. 
No atom of his spoils remain^ to Death. 
From his strong arm by stronger arm released, 
Immortal now in soul and body both. 
Beyond his reach, stood all the sons of men, 680 

And saw b^nd his valley lie unfear'd. 

APOSTROPHS TO DEATH, UPON THB SVENT OF THE RSStRRSCTION. 

O Death I with what an eye c( desperate last. 
From out thy emptied vaults, thou then didst look 
After the risen multitudes of all 

Mankind ! Ah, thou hadst been the terror long, 685 

And murderer of all of woman bom. 
None could escape thee ! In thy dungeon-house, 
Where darkness dwelt, and putrid loaUisomeness, 
And fearful silence, villanously still, 
And all of horrible and deadly name,— 600 

Thou satt*st from age to age, insatiate. 
And drank the blood of men, and gorged their flesh. 
And with thy iron teeth didst grind their bones 
To powder — treading out beneath thy feet 
Their very names and m^unories : the btood 605 
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Of nations could not slake tby parch6d throat 

No bribe could buy thy favor tor an hour, 

Or mitigate thj ever crueNrage 

For human prey. Gold, beauty, virtue, youth ; 

Even helpless swaddled innocency, faiPd ?00 

To soften thy heart of stone : the infant's blood 

Pleased well thy taste — and while the mother wept, 

Bereaved by thee, lonely and waste in woe, 

Thy ever-grinding jaws devour'd her too. 

Each son of Adam's family beheld, 705 

Where'er he tumM, whatever path of life 
He trode, thy goblin form behind him stand, 
Like trusty old assassin, in his aim 
Steady and sure as eye of destiny, 

With scythe, and dart, and strength invincible 710 

EquippM, and ever menacing his life. 
He turn'd aside, he drown'd himself in sleep. 
In wine, in pleasure ; travelled, voyaged, sought 
Receipts for health from all he met ; betook 
To business speculate ; retired, retum'd 715 

Again to active life ; again retired ; 
KetumM ; retired again ; prepared to die ; 
TalkM of thy nothingness ; conversed of life 
' To come ; laugh'd at his fears ; fiUM up the cup ; 

Drank deep ; refrain'd ; filPd up ; refrain'd again ; . 720 

Plann'd ; built him round with splendor, won applause ; 

Made large alliances with men and things ; 

Read deep in science and philosophy. 

To fortify his soul ; heard lectures prove 

The present ill, and future good ; observed 725 

His pulse beat regular ; extended hope ; 

Thought, dissipated thought, and thought again ; 

Indulged, abstain'd, and tried a thousand schemes, 

To ward thy blow, or hide thee from his eye ; , 

716.^ JBtuinut tpeeulatt : Speculating bnaineML 
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But st'll tby gloomy terrors, dippM in sin, V30 

Before hini frown'd, and withered all lifs joy. 
Stiil, fear*d and hated thing, thy ghostly shape 
Stood in his avenues of fairest hope ; 
Unmannerly, and uninvited, crept 

Into his haunts of most select delight : ?35 

Still on his halls of mirth, and banqueting. 
And revelry, thy shadowy hand was seen 
Writing thy name of — Death. Vile worm, that gnaw'd 
The root of all his happiness terrene ; the gall 
Of all his sweet ; the thorn of every rose 740 

Of earthly bloom ; cloud of his noon-day sky ; 
Frost of his spring ; sigh of his loudest laugh ; 
Dark spot on every form of loveliness ; 
^Rnnk smell amidst his rarest spiceries ; 
Ilarsh dissonance of all his harmony ; 745 

Reserve of every promise, and the if 
Of all to-morrows — now beyond thy vale 
Stood all the ransomed multitude of men, 
Immortal all ; and in their visions saw 
Thy visage grim no more. Great payment day I 750 

Of all thou ever conquerM, none was left 
In thy unpeopled realms, so populous once. 
He, at whose girdle hangs the keys of death 
And life — not bought but with the blood of Him 
Who wears, the eternal Son of God, that morn 755 

Dispell'd the cloud that sat so long, so thick, 
So heavy o*er thy vale ; oped all thy doors, 
Unoped before, and set thy prisoners free. 
Vain was resistance, and to follow vain. 
In thy unveiled caves, and solitudes 7G0 

739-47. The root, Ae. : The fine series of metaphors presented in thi^ 
p&spage, deserves particular attention and commendation. 

750. Oreai payment day : Tliis exprefision must . imply that the dead 
had paid, by their long imprisonment all th«y owed to D«;ath, and hence 
were now set free by the Son of Orod (758). 
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Of dark a«d dismid «iiiptimM, Ihmi satt*st, 

Rolling thj'liollow eyes : disabled thing! 

UelpleiiB, despised, iinpitied, and uufear^d, 

Like some fallen tyrant, chainM in sight of all 

The people : from thee dropp'd thy pointleaa dart ; 765 

Thy terrors wither'd all ; thy iBiokters, 

Annihilated^ fell before thy £aoo ; 

And on thy maw etsrnal hunger seized. 

Nor yet, sad monster ! wast thou left aloiii^ 
In thy dark dens some phantoms still remainM*^ 770 

Ambition, Vanity^ and earthly Fame ; 
Swollen Oatentation, meager Avarice, 
Mad Superstition, smooth Ilypocri&y, 
And Bigotry intolerant, and Fraud, 
And wilful Ignorance, and sullen Pride ; 775 

Hot Controversy, and the subtile ghoet 
Of vain Philosophy, and worldly Hope, 
And sweet-lipp'd, hollow-hearted Flattery-^ 
All these, gr«at personages once on earth, 
And not unfoUow'd, nor unpraised, were left, 780 

Thy oFer-unredeem^d, and with thee driven 
To Erebus, through whose uncheer^d wastes, 
Thou mayest ohase them, with thy broken a<^the» 
Fetching vain strokes, to all eternity, 
■ Unsatisfied, as men who, in the days 785 

Of Time, th^r unsubstantial forms pursued. 

769-86. Nor yet, di;e.: The in|fenLuity of ^Is pq^rai^i^ ^\\ be seen 
and acknowledged. 

782. JSrebus: The gloomy region, among the ancients, distraguished 
both from Tartiirus, the pfaioe of tormeot, and Eiyaiitm, ths region uf 
bliss. According to Virgil's account, it formed the third grand divi^ion 
of the invisiiile world beyond the Styx, and comprehended (^eve^l] pstr- 
ticular diij^triets, as the limbus iuiiintum, or reoept-iole tor infiiits; thd 
lirnbu^ for those who were put to death without cau^e ; that for tiu^e 
who desti'oybd themselves; the fiehls of mourning, iuU of dark groves 
and woods, inbubited by those who died for love; and, beyoQii ^4i^M> 
open champaign couutry for depurted w«]?rier8,— Z^Mcm Qyc* 
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ANALYSIS. 

DnoRfPTiON of the world assembled for final judgment : all former 
dbtinctiuns equalized ; all waiting in expectation ; vice and Tirtoe, 
good and Uid, redeemed and unredeemed, were now the only dibtioe- 
tions among men. 

A hcily radiance aboue on all conntenaneet and revea]«>ri the inward 
state and feeling, the ** index of the souL" On the wiek4*d was de- 
picted unutterable despair; and on the righteous "in measure equal 
to ihe sonPs advance in virtue/' it became the ** lustre of the faee." 

Varioos classes of the assembly are particularized ; the man of earthly 
fame, the mighty reasoner, the theoristi the recluse, the bigoted theo- 
logian, the indolent, the skeptie, the follower of fashion, the duteous 
wife, the lunatic, the dishonest judge, the seducer, the duellist and sui- 
eide, the hypocrite, the slanderer, the false priest, the envious man. 

The word of Ood was not properly believed by any of the wicked ; the 
necessary fruit of faith being " truth, temperance, meekness^ holiuess, 
and loTe." 
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BOOK VIII. 



Kkanimated now, and dress'd in robes 
Of everiasting wear, in the last pause 
Of expectation, stood the human race; 
Buoyant in air, or covering shore and sea, 
From east to west, thick as the ear^d grain 6 

In golden autumn waved, from field to field, 
Profuse, by Nilus' fertile wave, while yet 
Earth was, and men were in her valleys seen. 

C0KTBA8TED A8PE0T8 OF THE WICKED AND OF THE RIGHTROUS. 

Still all was calm in heaven ; nor yet appearM 
The Judge : nor aught appearM, save here and there, 10 
On wing of golden plumage borne at will, 
A curious angel, that from out the skies. 
Now glanced a look on man, and then retired. 
As calm was all on earth : the ministers 
Of God's unsparing vengeance waited, still 15 

Unbid : no sun, no moon, no star gave light : 
A blest and holy radiance, travel I'd far 
From day original, fell on the face 
(X men, and every countenance reveal'd ; 

IB. Doy original: God, the author of day. 
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f 

Unpleasant to the bad, whose visages SO 

Had lost all guise of seeming happiness, 

With which on earth such pains they took to hide 

Their misery in. On their ^m features, now 

The plaih unvisor*d index of the soul, 

The true untiimper^d witness of the heart, 25 

No snA\6 of hope, no look of vanity 

Beseeching for applause, was seen ; no scowl 

Of self-important, all-despising pride, 

That once upon the poor and needy fell, 

Like winter on the unprotected flower, 30 

Withering their very being to decay. 

No jesting mirth, no wanton leer was seen ; 

No sullen lower of braggart fortitude 

Defying pain ; nor anger, nor revenge ; 

But fear instead, and terror and remorse ; 85 

And chief one passion to its answering shaped 

The features of the damned, and in itself 

SummM all the rest — unutterable despair. 

What on the righteous shone of foreign light, 
Was all redundant ; day they needed not 40 

¥or, as by nature, Sin is dark, and loves 
The dark, still hiding from itself in gloom ; 
And in the darkest hell, is still itself 
'^The darkest hell, and the severest woe, 
Where all is woe : so Virtue, ever fair ! 45 

Doth by a sympathy as strong as binds 
Two equal hearts, well pleased in wedded love^ 
Forever seek the light, forever seek 
All fair and lovely things, all beauteous fonoBf 
All images of excellence and truth ; 50 

And from her own essential being, pure 
As flows the fount of life that spirits drink, 
Doth to herself give light, nor from her beams, 
Am native to her as )ier own ezistenoe^ 
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Can be divorced, nor of her glory shom,^^ 55 

Which now from every feature of the just, 
Divinely ray^d ; yet not from all alike : 
In measure equal to the soul's advance 
In virtue, was the lustre of the face. 

ALL OUTWARD DISTINCTIONS ABOLISHED AT THX JUDGMENT. 

It was a strange assembly : none of all 60 

That congregation vast could recollect 
Aught like it in the history of man. 
No badge of outward state was seen ; no mark 
Of age, or rank, or national attire ; 

Or robe professional, or air of trade. 05 

Untitled stood the man that once was calPd 
My Lord, unsen'ed, unfollow'd ; and the man 
Of tithes, right reverend in the dialect 
Of Time address'd, ungown'd, unbeneficed, 
Uncorp^lent ; nor now from him, who bore, 90 

With ceremonious gravity of step, 
And face of borrow*d holiness overlaid, 
The ponderous liook before the awful priest. 
And oped and shut the pulpites sacred gates 
In style of wonderful observancy, 75 

And reverence excessive, in the beams 
Of sacerdotal splendor lost, or if 
Observed, comparison ridiculous scarce 
Could save the little, pompous, humble man 
From laughter of the people — not from him 80 

Gould be distinguished then the priest untithed. 
None levees held, those marts where princely smiles 
Were sold for flattery, and obeisance mean. 
Unfit from man to man ; none came, or went ; 
None wishM to draw attention ; none was poor, 85 

Jf onid rich ; none young, none old, deformed none : 

1^ 
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None sought for place, or favor ; none had angbt 

To give, none could receive ; none ruled, none served ; 

No king, no subject was ; nnscutcheon^d all, 

UncrownM^ unplumed, unhelm^d, nnpedigreed ; 90 

Unlaced, uncoroneted, unbestarr'd. 

Nor countryman was seen, nor citizen ; 

Republican, nor humble advocate 

Of monarchy ; nor idol worshipper, 

Nor beaded papist, nor Mahometan ; 95 

Episcopalian none^ nor presbyter ; 

Nor Lutheran, nor Calvinist, nor Jew, 

Nor Greek, nor sectary of any name. 

Nor of those persons that loud title bore — 

Most high and mighty, most magnificent ; 100 

Most potent, most august, most worshipful, 

Most eminent ; words of great pomp, that pleased 

The ear of vanity, and made the worms 

Of earth mistake themselves for gods — could one 

Be seen, to daim these phrases obsolete. 105 

MORAL CHARACTER, THERE, THE ONLT MARK OF DISTINCTION. 

It was a congregation vast of men ; 
Of unappendaged and unvamish*d men ; 
Of plain, unceremonious human beings. 
Of all but moral characters bereaved. 

109, Ad, Of all but moral eharaeters bereaved, <&c : Having summarily 
described the origin and destiny of man, the bard proceeds to notice the 
great outlines of the human character. This is a difficult undertaking, 
since it requires an almost boundless exercise of the powers of general* 
ization and abstraction. To paint, with distinctness and truth, the char- 
acter of a single people in a single age, demands a combination of talents 
and acquirements, possessed only by one in many millions. What then 
shall we saj of the attempt to bring together, into one contracted por> 
traiture, the traits of all mankind in every age. Pollok has made this 
attempt His plan not only permitted but required him to do it; and 
the picture is one, we were going to say, of mingled light and shade. 
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His vice or virtue now to each remain'd > 110 

Alone. All else with their grave-clothes men had 
Put off, as badges worn by mortal, not 
Immortal man ; alloj that could not pass 



Bnt the dark tint^ are so many and so deep, compared with tho light 
ones, that the whole may be likened to one blot. Satan, in the concep- 
tion of Milton, though fallen, had still some noble qualities; he was the 
*' Sun sliom of his beams." But man, in the conception of Pollok, scarce- 
ly possesses one bright excellence. Depravity cleaves to him in every 
aspect and in all circumstances. The successive generations are born to 
the inevitable heritage of corruption, and when they pass away, they 
leave it to their ehildren. This is the abstract of PoUok's histoj-y of 
man. From the day when the flaming sword was planted over Para- 
dise*, to the day when the flaming chariot of the final Judge appenredi 
evil was constantly prevailing over good, with a most fearful prepon- 
deranee. 

Kow the question arises. Is this the view for a poet to take of human 
nature ? As a tenet of religion, we do not meddle with if. The poet 
may believe that men are really thoi^e unlovely and polluted beings 
which they are here represented to be ; but, we ask, need he call in the 
aid of poetry to strengthen the impression of their utter nuworthines.^ I 
Should he not rather employ this divine instrument, to make them ap- 
pear less odious tlian they are! 'When the sculptor throws drapery over 
his statue, it is to heighten the efifect of the nobler lineamentti, by con- 
cealing tliose which are least graceful. In like manner, why shnuM not 
the poet cover the vices of human nature under the folds of fiction, that 
ita virtue may appear more striking and beautiful! Let tho^e, whose 
vocation calls them to it, uncover the human heart, and expose the base 
passions and low desires that inhabit there. But the poet lies uniler no 
such uncompromising obligation. He is not compelled to do it by his 
fealty to truth, for fiction in his lawful prerogative. — N. A, Review. 

There is much plausibility, and no lec^s sophPstry, in the above reason- 
ing.'* The question is, Shall human nature be represented by the |)Oet in 
a true or false light — to advance the cause of truth, or that of error — to 
do good to men, by giving them just and scriptural views of themselves, 
or to make himself popular as a writer by a perversion and sacrifice of 
truth, and to the detriment of his fellow-men ? Me may indeed employ 
fiction — it is expected that he will ; but he may employ it to alnio^^t any 
extent, and yet avoid a misrepresentation or mutilation of the truth, re- 
specting human nature, or any other subject. 

Be!<ides, it must be retiienibered that Pollok conscientiously aimed to 
do good, by portraying the true character of man : at the outset of the 
Doem he offered an earnest prayer to the Most High, to aid him in such 
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The scrutiny of Deilth's refining fires ; 

I)u.st of Timers wheels, by multitudes pursued 113 

Of fools that shouted — gold ! fair painted fruit, 

At which the ambitious idiot juropM, while men 

Of wiser mood immortal harvests reaped ; 

Weeds of the human garden, sprung from earth's 

Adulterate soil, unfit to be transplanted, 120 

Though bj the moral botanist too oft 

For plants of heavenly seed mistaken, and ntirsed ; 

Mere chaff, that Virtue, when she rose from earth 

And waved her wings to gain her native heights, 

Drove from the verge of being, leaving V^ice 125 

No mask to hide her in ; base-born of Time, 

In which God claim'd no property, nor had 

Prepared for tliem a place in heaven, or hell. 

Yet did these vain distinctions, now forgot, ' 

Bulk largely in the filmy eye of Time, 130 

And were exceeding fair ; and lured to death 

Immortal souls. But they were past ; for all 

Ideal now was past ; reality 

Alone remainM ; and good and bad, redeemM 

And unredeemM, distinguished sole the sons 135 

an endeavor; and had he failed to portray the human character in those 
dark shades which the pencil of inspiration had produced, we should 
have cau^e to censnrti liim. 

Tliat poetry forbids the use of dark coloring, when the subject in all 
truth requires it, has not been proved. AVhere do we find more elevated 
poetry than in the Bible t And are not some of its poetic inspirations 
employed in representing human nature no less unfavorably than the 
Suotcli bard lias done f The conclusions, therefore, to which the review- 
er, quoted above, arrives, must be regarded as an arbitrary and unwar- 
ranted assumption. Truth is certainly no less deserving than error of 
the aid and embellishments of poetry. 

Further, if the reader will turn to the Fifth Book, he will see that the 

author has p<»rtrayed other than scenes of gloom : he will behold scenes 

of surpassing li-j;ht and loveliness. The critic^ in this respect, have done 

the author great injustice, aud have originated an unhappy prejudice 

Taiast the poem. 
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Of meR, E«ct) to his proper self reduced, 
And undisguised, was wliat Lis se *«ning showM. 

TBB MAN OF EARTHU' FAME. 

The man of earth) j fame, whom eoramoQ men 
Made hoast of having seen — who r^arce eould paiu 
The ways of Time, for eager crowds that press'^ 140 

To do him homage, and pursued hit) ear 
With endless praise, for deeds un praised above. 
And joked their brutal natures, hono/d mach 
To drag hi» chariot on — unnoticed stood. 
With none to praise him, none to flattei tKre. 145 

TBB MIOHTT RBASONER. 

Blushing and dumb, that morning, too^ wa^ (tHo^ 
The mighty reasoner ; he who deeply searchV 
The origin of things, and talkM of good 
And evil much, of causes and effects, 
Of mind and matter, contradicting all 150 

That went before him» and himself, the while,, 
The laughing-stock of angels ; diving far 
Below his depth, to fetch reluctant proof, 
That he himself was mad and wicked too, 
When, proud and ignorant man, he meant to pPOve» 155 
That God had made the universe amiss. 
And sketched a better plan. Ah I fooli^ sage I 
He could not trust the word of Ueaven^ nor nee 
The light which from the Bible blazed — that lamp 
Which God threw from his palace down to earthy IOC 

To guide his w^andering children home — yetleauM • 
II is cautious faith on speculations wild, 
And visionary theories absurd. 
Prodigiously, ddlriously absurd, 
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Compared with which, the most erroneous flight. - 165 

Tliat poet ever took when warm with wine, 

Was moderate conjecturing : — he saw, 

WeighM in the balance of eternity, 

His lore how h'ght, and wish'd, too late, that he 

Uad 8tay*d at home, and learn 'd to know himself 170 

And done, what peasants did — disputed less, 

And more obeyed. 

THX CURIOUS ANTIQUARIAN. 

Nor less he grieved his time 
Misspent, the man of curious research, 
Who travelPd far through lands of hostile clime 
And dangerous inhabitant, to fix 175 

The bounds of empires past, and ascertain 
The burial-place of heroes never born ; 
Despising present things, and future too. 
And groping in the dark unsearchable 
Of finish *d years : — by dreary ruins seen, 180 

And dungeons damp, and vaults of ancient waste, 
With spade and mattock, delving deep to raise 
Old vases and dismember*d idols rude ; 
With matchless perseverance spelling out 
Words without sense. Poor man ! he clapp'd his hands 
Enraptured, when he found a manuscript 186 

That spoke of pagan gods ; and yet forgot 
The God who made the sea and sky — alas ! 
Forgot that trifling was a sin ; stored much 
Of dubious stufi^, but laid no treasure up 100 

In heaven ; on mouldering columns scratched his name, 
But ne^er inscribed it in the book of life. 
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IHB SUPSRSTITIOUS RBOLUSB, 

Unprofitable seemM, and unapproved, 
That day, the sullen, self-vindictive life 
Of th« recluse : with crucifixes hung, 195 

And spells, and rosaries, and wooden saints, 
Like one of reason reft, he joumej*d forth. 
In show of miserable poverty. 
And chose to beg, as if to live on sweat 
Of other men, had promised great reward: 200 

On his own flesh inflicted. cruel wounds. 
With naked foot embriaced the ice, by the hour 
Said mass, and did most grievous penance vile: 
And then retired to drink the filthy cup 
Of secret wickedness, and fabricate 205 

All lying wonders, by the untaught received 
For revelations new. Deluded wretch I 
Did he not know, that the most Holy One 
Required a cheerful life and holy heart I 

THE BIGOT THSOLOOXAir. 

Most disappointed in that crowd of men, 210 

Tlie man of subtle controversy stood. 
The bigot theologian — in minute 
Distinctions skillM, and doctrines unreduced 
To practice ; in debate how loud ! how long ! 
How dexterous ! in Christian love, how cold ! 215 

His vain conceits were orthodox alone. 
The immutable and heavenly truth, reveal'd 
By God, was naught to him : he had an art, 
A kind of hell'sh charm, that made the lips 
Of truth speak falsehood : to his liking turned 220 

The meaning of the text ; made trifles seem 
The marrow of salvation ; to. a word, 
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A name, n sect, that sounded in tlie ear. 

And to the eje so many letters show'd, 

But did no more — gave value infinite; 225 

Proved still fiis reasoning best, and his b^e( 

/Though proppM on fancies, wild as madmeu^a dreauns, 

Most rational, most scriptural, most sound 

With mortal heresj denouncing all 

Who in his arguments could see no force. 230 

On points of &itb too fine for human sight, 

And never understood in heaven, he placed 

His everlasting hope, undoubting placed. 

And died ; and when be opeil his ear, prepared 

To hear, beyond the grave, the minstrelsy 235 

Of bliss — he heard^ alas I the wail of woe. 

lie proved all creeds false but his own, and found, 

At last, his own most false — most false, because 

He spent his time to preve all others so. 

LOTE-DESTROTINO, CURSED BIOOTRT — ^PERSECUTIOir — ^TQK 

INQUISITION. 

O love-destroying, cursed Bigotry I 240 

Cursed in heaven, but curs^ more in hellt 
Where millions curse thee, and must ever curse I 
Keligion^s most abhorr'd ! perdition's most 
Forlorn ! God's most abandoned ! helPs most damn'd 1 
The infidel, who tum'd bis impious war 245 

Against the walls of Zion, on the rock 
Of ages built, and higher than the clouds, 
SinnM, and received his due reward ; but she 
Within her walls sinn'd more : of ignorance 
Begot, her daughter. Persecution, walk*d 250 

The earth, from age to age, and drank the blood 
Of saints, with horrid relish drank the blood 
Of God's peculiar children — and was drunk ; 



And in htv dninh«nneas dreamed of rlotog good. 

Tbe supplicating hand of innocence, 255 

That made tbe tiger mild, and in liia wrath 

Tbe lion pause— the groans of suffering most 

Severe, were naught to her : she laugird at groans : 

No music pleased her more ; and no repast 

So sweet to her as blood of men redeemM 260 

By blood of Christ AmUtion^s self, though mad, 

And nursed on human gore, with her compared 

Was merciful. Nor did she always rage : 

She had some hours of meditation set 

Apart, wherein she to her study went ; 265 

Tbe Inquisition, model most complete 

Of perfect wickedness, where deeds were done — 

Deeds !. let them ne'er be named, — and sat and plannM 

Deliberately, and with mo»t musing pains. 

How, to extremest thrill of agony, 270 

The fleshy and blood, and souls of holy merr, 

Her victims, might be wrought; and when she saw 

New toKures of her laboring fancy born; 

She leap'd lor joy, and made great haste to try 

Their force — wdl pleased to hear a deeper groan. 275 

SAD DAT FOR THE FOPB AND HIS^ TOTARIE8. 

But now her day of mirth was past, and come 
Her day to weep ; her dny of bitter groans^ 
And sorrow unbenioanM ; tbe day of grief, 
And wrath retribufeiry pour'd in fnl) 

On all that took h€r part. Tbe Man of Sin, 280 

Tlie mystery of iniquity, her friend 
Sincere,^ who pardon'd sin, unpardonM still. 
And in the name of God blasphemed, and did 
All wicked, all abominable things, 

Kfoiit ajbject stood that day, by deyilft hist'd, 285 

13* 
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And by the looks of those he murdered, scorch'd ; 

And plagued with inward ahan^e that on his cheek 

BurnM, while his votaries who left the earthy 

Secure of bliss, around him undeceived 

Stood, undeceivable till then ; and knew, 200 

Too late, him fiillible, themselves accursed, 

And all their passports and certificates 

A lie : nor disappointed raore, nor more 

Ashamed, the Mussulman, when he saw gnash 

Uis teeth and wail, whom he expected Judge. 29d 

All these were damnM for bigotry, were damn*d 

Because they thought that they alone served Gkxl, 

And served him most, when most tliey disobeyM. 

TUB Iln)OLENT, WHO RELIED ON A CORRUPT PRIESTHOOD TO 

SECURE THEIR SALTATION. 

Of those forlorn and sad, thou mightst have markM, 
In number most innumerable stand 300 

The indolent: too lazy these to make 
Inquiry for themselves, they stuck their faith 
To some well-fatted priest, with offerings bribed 
To bring them oracles of peace, and take 
Into his management all the concerns 305 

Of their eternity : managed how well 
They knew that day, and might have sooner known, 
That the commandment was : Search and believe 
In Me, and not in man ; who leans on him 
Leans on a broken reed that will impierce 810 

The trusted side. I am the way, the truth, 
The life alone, and there is none besides. 

This did they read, and yet refused to search, 
To search what easily was found, and found, 
Of price uncounuble. Most foolish, they 815 

Thought God with ignorance pleased, and blinded fiiith. 
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That took no root in reason, purified 

With holj infiuenoe of his Spirit pure. 

So, on they walkM, and stumbled in the light 

Of noon, because they would not ope their eyes. 320 

Efiect how sad of sloth 1 that made them risk 

Their piloting to the eternal shore, 

To one who could mistake the lurid flash 

Of hell Tor heaven's true star, rather than bow 

The knee, and by one fervent word obtain 325 

His guidance sure, who calls the stars by name.' 

They pray*d by proxy, and at second hand 

Believed, and slept, and put repentance off, 

Until the knock of death awoke them, when 

They saw their ignorance both, and him they paid 330 

To bargain of their souls \wixt them and God, 

Fled, and began repentance without end. 

How did they wish, that morning, as they stood 

With blushing coverM, they had for themselves 

The Scripture searched, had for themselves believed, 335 

And made acquaintance with the Judge ere then 1 

THE SPICURB — HIS JOTS TERMINATED. 

Great day of termination to the joys 

Of sin I to joys that grew on mortal boughs — 

On trees whose seed fell not from heaven, whose top 

BeachM not above the clouds. From such alone 340 

The epicure took all his meals ; in choice 

Of morsels for the body, nice he was, 

And scrupulous, and knew all wines by smell 

Or taste, and every composition knew 

Of cookery ; but grossly drank, unskilled, 845 

The cup of spiritual pollution up, 

That sicken 'd his soul to death, while yet his eyes 

Stood pat with fet : his feelings were his guide ; 
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He ate, and drank, and slept) and took all joj»^ 

Forbid and unforbia, as impulse urged^ 350 

Or appetite ; nor ask'd bis reason why* 

He said be followed nature still, but lied ; 

For she was temperate and chaste, be full 

Of wine and all adultery ; her face 

Was holy, most unholy his ; her eye 355 

Was pure, his shot unhallowM fire ; her lips 

Sang praise to God, his utterM oaths profane ; 

Her breath was sweet, his rank with foul debauch. 

Yet pleaded he a kind and feeling heart, 

Even when he left a neighbor's bed defiled. 360 

Like migratory fowls tliat fiocking saii'd 

From isle to isle, steering by sense alone, 

Whither the clime their liking best beseemed ; 

So he was guided ; so he moved through good 

And evil, right and wrong, but ah ! to fate 365 

All difierent: they slept in dust unpainM ; 

He rose that day to suffer endless pain. 

THE SKEPTIC AND THE TTRAI7T. 

Cured of his unbelief, the skeptic stood. 
Who doubted of his being while he breathed ; 
Than whom, glossogrnplty itself, tliat 8})oke 370 

Huge folios of nonsense every hour. 
And lefi, surrounding every page, its marks ^ 

Of prodigal stupidity, scarce more 
Of folly raved. The tyrant too, who sat 
In grisly council, like a spider coucliM, 375 

With ministers of locust countenance, 
And made alliances to rob mankind, ' 
And holy term'd — ^for still beneath a name 

870. Cffoaojffaphif : The writing of coQmcntartes flrjczpknatory SioIm 
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Of pious sound the wicked sought to veil 

Their crimes — forgetful of his right divine, 380 

Trembled, and own'd oppression was of hell ; 

Nor did the uncivil robber, who unpursed 

The traveller on the highway and cut 

His threat, anticipate severer doom^ 

Tn& RIDICULOUS DETOTEX OF FASHION — MALE AND FEI^ALE. 

]n that assembly there was one, who, while 385 

Beneath the sun, aspired to be a fool : 
In different ages known by different names, 
Not worth repeating here. Be this enough : 
With scrupulous care exact, ho walkM the rounds 
Of fashionable duty : laughM when sad ; 300 

AVhen merry, wept ; deceiving, was deceived ; 
And flattering, flatterM. Fashion was his god. 
Obsequi(^usly he fell before his slirine. 
In slavish plight, and trembled to offend. 
If graveness suited, he was grave ; if else, 395 

He travailed sorely, and made brief repose, 



878. And hof If termed : The author probably referred to "the league 
entered into by the Emperor Alexander of Russia, the Emperor Francis 
of Austria, and Frederick William, king of Prussia, afrer the defeat of Na- 
poleon in 1815, ooQ»isting of a declaration signed by. them perfonally, 
that, in accordance with the precepts of the gospel of Jesils Christ., the 
principles of justice, charity, and peace should be the basis of the in- 
ternal administration of their empires, and of their international rela- 
tioi)s, and that the happiness an^l religious welfare of their subjects should 
be the great objtfcts they should ever keep in view. It originated with 
Alexander, who, it is said, imagined that it would introduce a new era 
of Christian government; but whatever may have been the original in- 
tention, it soon became in the hands of tlie wily Mettemich, an instru- 
ment for the support of tyranny and oppression, and laid the foundation 
of the congressional system of politics which, while it professes to have 
fur its object the 8up|iort of tegitimaey^ is a horrid conspiracy against the 
rights and privileges of the sabjeoL*'— >irtfiM2frfoit*f Buck, 
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To ^ork the proper quantity of sin. 

In all submissive to its changing shape, 

Still changing, girded he his vex^d frame, 

And laughter made to men of sounder head. 400 

Most circumspect he was of bows, and nods, 

And salutations ; and most scriouslj • 

And deeply meditated he of dress ; 

And in his dreams saw lace and ribands fly. 

Ilis soul was naught< — he damned it every day 405 

Unceremoniously. Oh I fool of fools I 

Pleased with a painted smile, he fluttered on. 

Like fly of gaudy plume, by fashion driven, 

As faded leaves by Autumn's wind, till Death 

Put forth his hand and drew him out of sight 410 

Oh ! fool of fools ! polite- to man ; to God 

Most rude : yet had he many rivals, who, 

Age after age, great striving made to be 

Ridiculous, and to forget they had 

Immortal souls — that day remeraberM well. 415 

As rueful stood his other half, as wan 

Of cheek : small her ambition was — but strange. 

The distafl; needle, all domestic cares, 

Religion, children, husband, home, were things 

She could not bear the thought of; bitter drugs 420 

That sickened her soul. The house of wanton mirth 

And revelry, the mask, the dance, she loved. 

And in their service soul and body spent 

Most cheerfully : a little admiration. 

Or true, or false, no matter which, pleased her, 425 

And o'er the wreck of fortune lost, and health, 

And peace, and an eternity of bliss 

Lost, made her sweetly smile. She was convinced 

That God had made her greatly out of taste. 

And took much pains to make herself anew. 430 

BedauVd with paint, and hung with ornaments 
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Of curious selection — gaudy toy ! 

A show unpaid for, paying tp be seen I 

As beggar by the way, most humbly asking 

The aJms of public gaze — she went abroad ; 435 

Folly admired, and indication gave 

Of envy ; cold Civility made bows, 

And smoothly flatterM ; Wisdom shook his head ; 

And Laughter shaped his lip into a smile ; 

Sobriety did stare ; Forethought grew pale; 440 

And Modesty hung down the head and blush'd ; 

And Pity wept, as on the frothy surge 

Of &shion tossed, she pass'd them by, like sail 

Before some devilish blast, and got no time 

To Uiink, and never thought, till on the rock 445 

She dashed of ruin, anguish, and despair. 

THE DUTEOUS WIFE AND HAPPT HUSBAND. 

O how unlike this giddy thing in Time I 
And at the day of judgment how unlike. 
The modest, meek, retiring dame ! Uer house 
Was orderM well ; her children taught the way- 450 

Of life — who, rising up in honor, call'd 
Her blest Best pleased to be admired at home, 
And hear reflected from her husband's praise, 
Her own, she sought no gaze of foreign eye. 
nis praise alone, and faithful love, and trust 455 

Reposed) was happiness enough for her. 
Yet who that saw her pass, and heard the poor 
With earnest benedictions on her steps 

444. It is amazing that oar severe ^ind tmly religioiis author, should 
f>re(ix to blast an epithet which characterhses tlie dialect of the profane, 
aud of such fadhionables as he censures in Uiis very paragraph of his 
poem. The word farhun^ or some equivaleut terai, we are tempted^ 
itroDgly, to substitute in its place. 
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Attend, could from oMsance keep bis eye, 

Or tongue from due applause. In virtue fair, 4G0 

AdornM with modesty, and matron grace 

Unspeakable, and love — ber face was like 

The light, most welcome to tlie eye of man ; 

Hefresbing most, most bono*'M, most desired 

Of all he saw in the dim worid below. 465 

As Morning when she shed her golden Uxsks^ 

And on the dewy top of Ilerraon waikM, 

Or Zion hill — ^so glorious was her path : 

Old men beheld, and did her reverence, 

And bade their daughters look, and take from- her 470 

Example of their future life ; the young 

Admired, and new resolve of virtue made. 

And none who was ber husband askM ; his air 

Serene, and countenance of joy, the sign 

Of inward satisfactioo, as he passed 475 

The crowd, or sat among the elders, told. 

In holiness complete, and in the robes 

Of saving righteousness, array *d fi>r heaven^ 

How fair, that day, among the ikir, sbe stood I 

How lovely on the eternal bills her steps ! 480 

THB LUNATIC — ONE BAD EXAMPLE OF LUVACT. 

Restored to reason, on that morn appeared* 
The lunatic-^who raved in chains, and ask^d 
No mercy when he died. Of 1 unary 
Innumerous were tlie causes : humbled pride^ 
Ambition disappointed, riches lost, 485 

And bodily disease, and sorrow, ofl 
By man inflicted on his brother man ; 
Sorrow that made the reason drunk, and yet 
Left much untasted— so the cup was filPd : 
Sorrow that like an ocean, dark, deep, rough, 490 
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And shoreless, roird its billows o*er the soul 
Perpetual! J, and without hope of end. 

Take one example, one of female woe. 
Loyed by a father, and a mother^s love, 
In rural peace she lived, so fair, so light 405 

Of heart, so good, and young, that reason scarca 
The eye could credit ; but would doubt, as she 
Did stoop to pull the lily or the rose 
From moming^s dew, if it reality 

Of flesh and blood, or holy vision, saw, 500 

In imagery of perfect womanhood. 
But short her bloom — her happiness was short. 
One saw her loveliness, and with desire 
Unhallowed burning, to her ear addressed 
Dishonest words : *' Her favor was his life, 505 

His heaven ; her frown his woe, his night, his death." 
With turgid phrase thus wove in flattery^s loom, 
lie on her womanish nature won, and age 
Suspicionless, and ruiuM and forsook : 
For he a chosen villain was at heart, 510 

And capable of deeds that durst not seek 
Bepentance. Soon her father saw her shame ; 
Uis heart grew stone ; he drove her forth to want 
And wintry winds, and with a horrid curse 
Pursued her ear, forbidding all return. 515 

Upon a hoary cliff that watchM the sea, 
Iler babe was found — dead : on its little cheek. 
The tear that nature bade it weep, had turn*d 
An ice-drop, sparkling in the rnqming beam ; 
And to the turf its helpless hands were frozen : 520 

For she — the woeful mother had gone mad. 
And laid it down, r^ardless of its fate 
And of her own. Yet had she many days 
Of sorrow in the world, but never wept. 
She lived on alms ; and carried in her bar 1 525 
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Some wither^ stalks, she gatherM in the spring : . 
When any ask^d the cause, she smiled, and said, 
They were her sisters, and would come and watch 
Her grave when she was dead. She never spoke 
Of her deceiver, father, mother, home, 530 

Or child, or heaven, or hell, or God ; but still 
In lonely places walked, and ever gazed 
Upon the wither'd stalks, and talk'd to them ; 
Till, wasted to the shadow of her youth, 
With woe too wide to see beyond — she died : 535 

Not unatoned for by imputed blood. 
Nor by the Spirit, that mysterious works, 
Unsanctified. Aloud her father cursed 
* That day his guilty pride, which would not own 

A daughter, whom the God of heaven and earth 540 

Was not ashamed to call his own ; and he 
Who ruin'd her, read from her holy look," 
That pierced him with perdition manifold, 
His sentence, burning with vindictive fire. 

TOE JUDGB THAT TOOK A BRIBE, AND OTHER CLASSES OF THE 

DISHONEST AND THE FALSE. 

The judge that took a bribe ; he who amiss 545 

Pleaded the widow's cause, and by delay 
Delaying ever, made the law at night 
More intricate than at the dawn, and on 
The morrow farther from a close, than when 
The sun last set, till he who in the suit 550 

Was poorest, by his emptied coffers, proved 
His cause the worst ; and he that had the bag 
Of weights deceitful, and the balance false ; 
And he that with a fraudful lip deceived 
In buying or in selling : — tliese, that mom, 555 

Found custom no excuse for sin, and knew 
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Plain dealing was a virtue, but too late. 

And he that was supposed to do nor good 

Nor ill, surprised, could find no neutral ground ; 

And learnM, that to do nothing was to serve 560 

The devil, and transgress the laws of God. 

The noisy quack, that by profession lied, 

And utter'd falsehoods of enormous size, 

With countenance as grave as truth beseemed ; 

And he that lied for pleasure, whom a lust 505 

Of being heard, and making people stare, 

And a most steadfast hate of silence, drove 

Far wide of sacred truth, who never took 

The pains to think of what he was to say, 

But still made haste to speak, with weary tongue, 570 

Like copious stream forever flowing on — 

Read clearly in the lettered heavens what long 

Before they might have read : For every word 

Of folly you this day shall give account ; 

And every liar shall his portion have 575 

Among the cursed, without the gates of life. 

THE GROANING DUELLIST AND SUICIDE. 

With groans that made no pause, lamenting there 
Were seen the duellist, and suicide : 
This thought, but thought amiss, that of himself 
He was entire proprietor ; and so, 580 

When he was tired of time, with his own hand, 
lie oped the portals of eternity, 
And sooner than the devils hoped, arrived 
In hell. The other, of resentment quick, 
And, for a word, a look, a gestu'^e, deemed 585 

Not scrupulously exact in all respect. 
Prompt to revenge, went to the cited field, 
For double murder arm'd— -his own, and his 
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That as liimself he was erdainM to love. 

Tlie first in pagan-books of early times, 500 

Whs heroism pronounced, and greatly praised ; 

In fcishiou^s glossary of latter days 

The last was honor calPd, and spirit high. 

Alas ! 'twas mortal spirit ; honor which 

Forgot to wake at the last trumpet's voice, 595 

Bearing the signature of time alone, 

Uncurrent in eternity, and base. 

Wise men suspected this before ; for they 

Could never understand what honor meant ; 

Or why that should be honor terroM which made 600 

Man murder man, and broke the laws of God 

Most wantonly. Sometimes, indeed, the grave, 

And those of Christian creed imagined, spoke 

Admiringly of honor, lauding much 

The noble youth, who, after many rounds G05 

Of boxing, died ; or to the pistol-shot, 

nis breast exposed, his soul to endless pain. 

But they who most admired, and understood 

This honor best, and on its altar laid 

Their lives, most obviously were fools : and what 610 

Fools only, and the wicked, understood — 

The wise agreed, was some delusive Shade, 

That with the mist of time should disappear. 

THE HTPOCRITB, WITnOUT HIS UASK« 

Great day of revelation ! in the grave 
The hypocrite had left his mask, and stood 615 

In naked ugliness. lie was a man 
Who stole the livery of the court of heaven, 

611. Understood (as a matter of value and praise- worthiness): The 
wise de«i(lfd to be merely a delubive ^hade, do. The wurd underUood 
hi used satliically. 
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To serve the devil m ; in virtue's giiise 
Devour'd the widow's house and orphan's bread ; 
In holy phrase transacted villanies C20 

That oommon sinners durst not meddie with. 
At sacred feast, he sat among the saints, 
And with his guilty hands touch'd holiest thingis. 
And none of sin lamented more, or sigh'd 
More deeply, or with graver countenance, 625 

Or fonger prayer, wept o'er the dying man. 
Whose infant children, at the moment, he 
Plano'd bow to rob : in sermon style be bought^ 
And sold, and lied ; and salutations made 
^ In scripture terms : he pray'd by quantity, 630 

And with his repetitions long and loud. 
All knees were weary ; with one hand he put 
A penny in the urn df poverty, 
An(i with the other took a shilling out. 
On charitable lists — those trumps which told 635 

The public ear who had in secret done 
The poor a benefit, and half the alms 
They told of, took themselves to keep them sounding — 
lie blazed his name, more pleased to have it tliere 
Than in the book of life. Seest thou the man I 640 

A serpent with an angel's voice ! a grave 
With flowers bestrewM ! and yet few were deceived 
His virtues bemg over-done, his face 
Too grave; his prayers too long, his charities 
Too pompously attended, and his speech 045 

619. Devwred the widows hmue : or property. This was the charge 
brought by our Saviour against the pharidaic hy|jocrites of \\\a day. Matt 
xxiii. 14. They made long prayers, in the temple atid synago^tle^ fur 
widows ; and thus induced the latter to contribute to the treasury of the 
t^myle, out of which they obtained their maintenance. Or, by outwai-d 
sanctity, they acquire! an appointniffut as trustees to widows and guar- 
aians to their chililren, and in this capacity practised the grossest frauds 
upon those who depended on theosr for proteotkm and advice; 
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Larded too freqaentlj, and out of time 

"With serious phraseology — were rents 

That in his garments oped in spite of him, 

Through which the well-accustom'd eye could soe 

The rottenness of his heart None deeper blushed, G50 

As in the all-piercing light he stood exposed,. 

No longer herding with the holy ones : 

Yet still he tried to bring his countenance 

To sanctimonious seeming ; but, meanwhile, 

The shame within, now visible to all, • 655 

His purpose baulk'd : the righteous smiled, and even 

Despair itself some signs of laughter gave. 

As ineffectually he strove *o wipe 

His brow, that inward guiltiness defiled. _ 

Detected wretch ! of all the reprobate, 660 

None seem'd niaturer for the fiames of hell ; 

Where still his face, from ancient custom, wears 

A holy air, which says to all that pass 

Ilim by : I was a hypocrite on earth. 

THE SLANDERER OF VIRTUE- — A UORAL PESTILENCE. 

That was the hour which measured out to each, 665 

Impartially, his share of reputation I 
Correcting all mistakes, and from the name 
Of the good man, all slanders wiping off. 
Good name was dear to all : without it, none 
Could soundly sleep even on a royal bed ; 6f 

Or drink with relish from a cup of gold : 
And with it, on his borrowed straw, or by 
The leafless hedge, beneath the open heavens, 
The weary beggar took untroubled rest 
It was a music of most heavenly tone, 075 

To which the heart leapM joyfully, and all 
The spirits danced : for honest fame, men laid 
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Their heads upon the block, and vfhWe the axe 

Descended, look'd and smiled. It was of price 

Invaluable — riches, health, repose, 680 

Whole kingdoms, life, were given for it, and he 

Who got it was the winner still ; and he 

Who sold it, durst not ope his ear^ nor look 

On human face, he knew himself so vile. 

Yet it, with all its preciousness, was due 685 

To virtue, and around her should have shed, 

Unask'd, its savory smell ; but Vice, deformed 

Itself and ugly, and of flavor rank, 

To rob fair Virtue of so sweet an incense, 

And with it to anoint and salve its own 690 

Rotten ulcers, and perfume the path that led 

To death, strove daily by a thousand means ; 

And oft succeeded to make Virtue sour 

In the world^s nostrils, and its loathly self 

Smell sweetly. Rumor was the messenger 605 

Of defamation — and so swifl, that none 

Could be the first to tell an evil tale ; 

And was withal so infamous for lies, 

That he who of her sayings on his creed 

The fewest enter'd, was deemM wisest man. 700 

The fool, and many who had credit too 

For wisdom, grossly swallowed all she said 

Unsifted ; and although at every word 

They heard her contradict herself and saw 

Hourly they were imposed upon, and mock'd, 705 

Yet still they ran to hear her speak, and stared. 

And wonder'd much, and stood aghast, and said — 

It could not be ; and while they blush'd for shame 

At their own faith, and seem'd to doubt — believed, 

And whom they met, with many sanctions, told. 710 

So did experience fail to teach ; so hard 

It was to learn this simple truth, confirmed 
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At every corner by a thousand proofs 
That common fame most impudently lied. 

'Twas Slander fill'd her mouth with lying words; 715 
Slander, the foulest whelp of Sin : the man 
In whom this spirit entered was undone, 
nis tongue was set on fire of hell ; his heart 
Was black as death ; his legs were faint with haste 
To propagate the lie his soul had framed ; 720 

nis pillow was the peace of families 
Destroyed, the sigh of innocence reproached, 
Broken friendships, and the strife of brotherhoods : 
Yet did he spare his sleep, and hear the clock 
Number the midnight watches, on his bed j 725 

Devising mischief more : and early rose, 
And made most hellish meals of good men's names. 

From door to door you might have seen him speed. 
Or placed amidst a group of gaping fools, 
And whispering in their ears, with his foul lips. ?S0 

Peace fled the neighborhood in which he made 
nis haunts : and like a moral pestilence, 
Before his breath the healthy shoots, and blooms 
Of social joy, and happiness, decay 'd. 
Fools only in his company were seen, 735 

And those forsaken of God, and to themselves 
Given up : the prudent shunn'd him, and his house, 
As one who had a deadly moral plague. 
And fain would all.have shunn'd him at the day 
Of judgment ; but in vain. All who gave ear 740 

With greediness, or wittingly their tongues 
Made herald to bis lies, around him waiPd ; 
While on his face, thrown back by injured men, 
In charactera of ever-blushing shame, 
AppearM ten thousand slanders, all his own. 745 
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THE FAUB FRDSST. 

Among the accursed, who sought a hiding-place 
In vain from fierceness of Jehovah's rage. 
And from the hot displeasure of th^ Lamb, 
Most wretched, most contemptible, most vile, 
Stood the false priest, and in his conscience felt 750 

The fellest gnaw of the undying Worm. 
And so he might, &r he had on his hands 
The blood of souls, tliat would not wipe awaj. 
Hear what he was : lie swore in sight of God, 
And man, to preach his master, Jesus Christ ; ?55 

Yet preach 'd himself: he swore that love of souls 
Alone had drawn him to the church ; yet strewed • 
The path that led to hell with tempting flowers, 
And in the ear of sinners, as they took 
The way of death, he whisperM peace : he swore 760 

Away all love of lucre, all desire 
Of earthly pomp, and yet a princely seat ^ 
He liked, and to the clink of Mammon's box 
Gave most rapacious ear: his prophecies, 
He swore, were from the' Lord ; and yet taught lies 765 
For gain ; with quackLih ointment heaPd the wounds 
And bruises of the soul outside, but left - 
Within the pestilent matter, unobserved, 
To sap the moral constitution quite, 

And soon to burst again, incurable. 770 

He with untemper'd mortar daub'd the walls 
Of Zion, saying. Peace, when there was none. 
The man who came with thirsty soul to hear 
Of Jesus, went away' unsatisfied : 

For he another gospel preachM than Paul, 775 

And one that had no Saviour in't And yet 

771. With uniemper'd mortaff 4:3.: Ezek. xilL 11-16. 
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His life was wone. Faiih, oharitjF, wd love, 
Humility, forgiyeness, holiDess, 
Were words weS fettei'd in Ms sabVatb ereed ; 
But with his life he wrote as plain — ^rereng^ t80 

Pride, tyraniij, and lust of wealth and power 
Inordinate, lewdness unashamed. 
. He was a wolf in dothing o( the hantr,. 
That stole into the Md of Gody and on 
The hlood of souls which he dad s^l to death, 185 

Grew fat : and jeA when anj would haye titm'd 
Him out, he cried : — ^Tonch not the priest d QodL 
And that he was aaointet^ hcHa beliered r 
But knew that day he was the deviFs priest : 
A]«[>inled bj the hands of l^n and Death, 790 

And set peculiarly apart to ilT, — 
While on him smoked the rials of perdition 
Pour'd measureless. Ah nm I what cursing their 
Was heap'd upon his head by min'd souls, 
That charged him with tb^r murder, as^ he atoo^ 795 

With eye of sXL the unredeemed, most sad, 
Waiting the coming of the Son of Man ! 
. But let me pause, for thou hast'seen his jdaoe. 
And punishment, beyond the sphere of love. 

THE ENVIOUS MAN. 

Much was removed that tempted once to sin. 800 

Avarice no goM*, no< wine the drunkard saw : 

.800-856. Much, ite.: Tke history of the mtipa of tbesei late* nthus 
narrated in David PoUok's Life of the poet. " One of hia claaB-feHows, 
Mr. William Friend Durant, son of an English Congregational minister, 
and a young gentleman of great talents,, waa taben suddenly iTI, and 
died. Robert composed a 'monody' on hia deaths and published itaoony 
mously. Soon after its publication, he happened, one evening when lie 
was in the publisher's shop, to hear a student making some illiberal and 
envious remarks respecting it. On this, he came straight to his Todgingi^ 
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But Envy bal tnom^ m hevetofeM^ 

To fill his heart with g»!I and bitterness. 

What made the man of envy what he was, 

Was worth in others, vileneas ia himself; 805 

A lust of praise, with undeserving deeds, 

And conscious pov«r^ of sovA : and stifl 

It was his earnest wevk and dmtj tofi, 

With lyii^ leiniStM^ to make the noMe seem 

Mean as litmseK. Ob fmiM'S \n^\ hiil ho saw 810 

The laitml ^lead its •Teri^i«t»ig greeny 

And wish^ti |p dtm^ : but felt M» knees toa ireftk r 

And stood belov, tmh ap p y, laying hatidit 

Upon the strong, ascending giiENriousty 

The steps of honov, bent la di*»w tiheat baek ; 815 

Involving olb the brigh4ttie8S of their path 

In mists his bfeatih bad rmsed. Whenever be heani, 

As oft he did, of joy and ha^praess. 

And great prosperity, and mmg worth, 

Twas like a wave oi wofmwood o'er his sovl 820 

Rolling it» bitterness, ilis joy was woe: 

The wo* of otbm : whe», fpom weakb to want, 

From praises to reproach, from peace le strt% 

From mirth to tean, he saw a brother fall. 

Or victoe raake a slip — his dreams were sweet 825 

But chief with slander, daughter of his own, 

He took unhallow'd ple«s»re: when she talked, 

And vnik kcv fitby l)p» defiled the best, 

nis ear dlrew near ; with wide attention gnped' 

His mouth ; his. eye, well pleased, as- eager gaased 830 

As glutton, wbctt the dbb he meet delved 

afid;^ sf^er telling me wvbb tome wannth. what he Ikad heanl, mC iTuwn to 
the tahlf, and gave vent to \xU feeling'^ in writiJig & )>i«)««» in. bUnk vtrw, 
•To Envy/ cxtemling to fifty liiieA From the time that he wrote tbe»*f, 
which he did without ever stopping the pen, he thou^^ht ' blank verse/ as 
he expressed it^ 'the laoguage of his soiU."' 
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Was plac^ before bim ; and a borrid Inirtb, 
At intervals, with laughter shook his sides. 

THE CRITICS. 

The critic, too, who, for a bit of bread, 

In book that fell aside before the ink 835 

Was dry, pour'd forth excessive nonsense, gave 

Him much delight The critics — some, but few. 

Were worthy men : and earn'd renown which had 

Immortal roots : but most were weak ai^d vile : 

And as a cloudy swarm of summer flies, 840 

With angry hum and slender lance, beset 

The sides of some huge animal ; so did 

They bu2z about the illustrious man, and fain 

Witli his immortal honor, down the stream , 

Of fame would have descended ; but alas ! 845 

The hand of Time drove them away : they were^ 

Indeed, a simple race of men, who had 

One only art, which taught them still to say — . 

Whatever was done, might have been better done : , 

And with this art, not ill to learn, they made 850 

A shift to live : but sometimes too, beneath 

The dust they raided, was worth a while obscured ; 

And then did Envy prophesy and laugh. 

O Envy, hide thy bosom ! hide it deep : 

A thousand snakes, with black envenom'd mouths 855 

Nest there, and hiss, and feed through all thy heart I 

Such one I saw, here interposing, said ^ 
The new arrived, in that dark den of shame. 
Whom, who hath seen shall never wish to see 
Again : before him, in the infernal gloom, SM 

That Omnipresent shape of Virtue stood, 
On which he ever tlirew his eye ; and like 
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A cinder tbat had life and feeling, seemed 

His face, with inward pining, to be what 

He could not be. As being that had bumM SG5 

Continually in slow consuming fire, 

Half an eternity, and was to bum 

For evermore, he look*d* Oh ! sight to be 

Foigotten ! thought too horrible to think ! 

8UCB WOB TO COME, WAS NOT BEUEYED BT THE WICKED. 

But say, believing in such woe to come, 870 

Such dreadful certainty of endless pain. 
Could beings of forecasting mould, as thou 
. . £ntitlest men, deliberately walk on, 
Unscared, and overleap their own belief 
Into the lake of ever burning fire ? 875 

Thy tone of asking seems to make reply, 
And rightly seems : They did not so believe. 
Not one of all thou saw^st lament and wail 
In Tophet, perfectly believed the word 
Of God, else none had thither gone. - Absurd, 880 

. To think that beings made with reason, formed 
To calculate, compare, choose, and reject, 
By nature taught, and self, and every sense, 
To choose the good and pass the evil by. 
Could, with full credence of a time to come, 885 

When all the wicked should be really damnM, 

877. Rightly aeemt (to make reply). 

879. Ttfphet : Originally applied to a valley near Jerasalem, in wliich^ 
for a time, children were sacrificed, by fire, to Moloch, an Amtnoriitish 
idol. The name Tophet is derived, as some suppose, from Toph, a drum, 
this instrument being used to drown Uie shrieks of the suffering children. 
In process of lime this place (called also the Valley of Hinnom, or Ge- 
4ienna) was regarded as an emblem of the place of the future punk»hmeni 
of the wioked. So oar author here uses it 
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And cast bejvud 4Jie«p1iem«f l^t wl km^ . 

Have persevered in tin I Too fix^iish ibis 

For folly in its prime. Can aagbt tliait tiunloi 

And wills, choose oertnia evil 4nid rt^ect 800 

Good, in his heart betieving^ be does sot 

Could man cbo^ae fiMn, instead ^ ^aSkmjofi 

Mad suppofiltim, tkmigk maintain'd hy torn* 

Of honest mind. Behold a man condemned I 

Either he ne*er inquired, and therefore he B95 

Could not believe ; or else he carelessly 

Inquired, and 4ioiDetbiag <tther ihMi tb« wosd 

Of God received into his olieated faith* 

And therefoM fa^did not believ^ but down 

To hell descended, kaofag on a lie. 000 

CHRISTIAN FAITH DKXIKSD AITb XLLCBTRAnED. 

Faith was bewikler*d nucib by men wb« raoatot 

To make it deaa* — so simple in itself; 

A thought so rudtmental and so plain, 

That none by comment <MtmId it phiiwer make. 

All faith was one: In object^ not in Jcind 005 

The difference lay. The £ftith that saved « soi^ 

And that wbtob tn the comn^n truth believed. 

In essence were Cbe same. Ilesr dien, what faiA, 

True, Chrietian laitb, wbidi brought sali^tton, was :-^ 

Belief in nil that God r6vtaal'4 to men : 010 

Obser\'e — in all that God reveal'd to men ; 

In all he promised, threatened, oommanded, «ud, 

Without exception, and without a doubt 

Who thus believed, being by the Spirit touched, 

As unturaHy ^ limils of fafth produeed— • 915 

Trutb, tem])erance, meekness, holiness, and lov< 

As human eye from darkness sought the %hl. 
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How could ae else I If lie who Had -firm faith 

The morrow's sun should rise, order'd affairs 

Accordingly ; if he who had firm faith 920 

That spring, and summer, and autumnal days 

Should pass away, and winter really oome, 

Prepared aooordingly ; if he who saw 

A bolt of death approaching, turned aside 

And let ft pass^ as surely did the maa* 925 

Who verily believed the word of God, 

Though erring whiles, its general laws obey, 

Turn back from hell, and take the way to heaven. 

That faith was necessary, some alleged, 
UnreinM and uncontrollable by wilL 930 

Invention savoring much of hell I Indeed, 
It was the master-stroke of wickedness. 
Last effort of Abaddon^s council dark. 
To make man think himself a slave to fate, 
And worst of all, a slave to &te in &]th. 935 

For thus ^twas reasoned then : — From faith alone, 
And from opinion, springs all action : hence. 
If faith's compelled, so is all action too : 
But deeds compelled are not accountable ; 
So man is not amenable to God. 940 

Arguing that brought such monstrous birth, though good 
It seemM, must have been false : most false it was, 
And by the book of God condemned throughout 
We freely own that truth, when set before 
The m|nd, with perfect evidence, compell'd 945 

Belief: but error lackM such witness still. 
And none, who now lament in moral night, 
The word of God refused on evidence 
That might not have been set aside, as false. 

921 WhUe%: Sometimes. 
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To reason, try, choose and reject, was free : 950 

Ilenoe God, by M\h, acquitted, or condemn *d ; 

Ilence righteous men, with liberty of will 

Believed ; and hence thon saw'st in Erebus, 

The wicked, who as freely disbelieved 

What else had led them to the land of life. 955 

MS. JEW^m: See note on 782, Book YII 
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ANALYSIS. 

A9 apottrophe to RellgioTi, Yirtiie, Piety, or lore of HoUnen. 

Description of several classes of the redeemed. Tlie faithful minister 
the true |)]iilosoplier, the righteous governor, the uncorrupted states- 
man, tlie bnvw general, ihe nni'of aotr^e benevolenoe 4ind ehortty, the 
Christian bard. And the most iitimeVon among the saved ^ero such, 
'Who on earth irere eclipsed by lowly circumstances^ many of whom 
were seen "highest and first in honor." 

Suddenly an innumei;pus host of angels, headed by Michael and Gabriel, 
descended from heaven, silently and without song, and lifting mankind 
into mid air, parted the good and bad ; to the right and left, the good 
to weep no more, and the bad never to smile again ; the righteoua 
placed " beneath a crown of rosy light,*' and the wicked were driven 
and bound under a cloud of darkness, where stood also Satan and hia 
legion, awaiting the judgment and punishment due to their rebellion. 
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Fairest of thoee that left the calm of heaven 
And ventured down to man, widi words of peaod) 
Daughter of Grace ! known by whatever name, 
Religion ! Virtae 1 Piety I or Love 
Of Holiness I the day c^ thy ireward 
Was come. Ah I thou wast long despised : despised 
By those thou woo'dst from death to endless life. 
Modest and meek, in garments white as those 
That sernphs wear, and countenance as mild 
As Mercy looking on Repentancci' tear, 
With eye of purity, now darted up 
To God^s eternal throne, now humbly bent 
Upon thyself, and weeping down thy cheek, 
That glow'd with universal love immense, 
A tear, pure as the dews that fall in heaven ; 
In thy left hand, the olive branch, and in 
Thy right tiie crown df immortality — 
Witii noiseless foot, thou walk^dst the vales of earth, 
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I -74^ Fairest, Ac : Tbe description given of true religion in this first 
paragraph, ia remarkable fur its fulness, accuracy, and beauty. It ia well 
a'^^apteJ to commend religion as an object worthy of immediate and 
earnest pursuit by aU. Its trae natore and its fntnre rewtrds are pow- 
erfully doliaeated. 
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Beseecbing men from age to age, to turn 

From utter death — to turn from woe to blise ; 20 

Beseeching evermore, and eyerroore 

Despised — not evermore despised, not now, 

Not at the day of doom : most lovely then, 

Most honorable thou appeared, and most 

To be desired. The guilty heard tlie song 25 

Of thy redeemed, how loud I and saw thy face, 

How fair ! — Alas ! it was too late ! the hour 

Of making friends was past ; thy favor then 

Might not be sought ; but recollection, sad 

And accurate, as miser counting o'er 30 

And o'er again the sum he must lay out. 

Distinctly in the wicked's ear rehearsed 

Each opportunity despised and lost ; 

While on them gleam'd thy holy look, that like 

A fiery torrent went into thetr souls. 35 

The day of thy reward was come — ^tbe day 

Of great remuneration to thy friends ; 

To those, known by whatever name, who sought 

In every place, in every time, to do 

Unfeignedly their Maker's will, reveal'd, 40 

Or gather'd else from nature's school ; w^W pleased 

With God's applause alone, that, like a stream 

Of sweetest melody, at still of night 

By wanderer heard, in their most secret ear, 

Forever whisper*d. Peace ; and as a string 45 

Of kindred tone awoke, their inmost iiou). 

Responsive, answer'd, Peace ; inquiring still 

And searching, night and day, to know their duty*— 

When known, with undisputing trust, with love 

Unquenchable, with zeal, by reason's lamp 50 

Inflamed — performing ; and to Ilim, by whose 

Profound, all calculating skill alone, 

Beeults — ^results ^ven of the slightest act» 
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Are fully graspM, irith unsuspicious faitb, 

All consequences leaving ; to abound 65 

Or want alike prepared ; who knew to be 

Exalted bow, and how to he abased ; 

IIow best to Hye, and how to die when ask*d. 

Their prayers sincere, their alms in secret done, 

Their fightings with themselves, their abstinence 60 

From pleasure, though by mortal eye unseen, 

Their hearts of resignation to the will 

Of Ileaven, their patient bearing of reproach 

And shame, their charity, and faith, and hope, 

Thou didst remember, and in full repaid. ' 65 

No bankrupt thou, who at the bargain'd hour 

Of pa3rment due, sent to his creditors 

A tale of losses and mischances long. 

Insured by God himself, and from the stores 

And treasures of his wealth at will supplied, 70 

Beligion ! thou alone, of all that men. 

On Earth, gave credit, to be reimbursed 

On the other side the grave, didst keep thy word. 

Thy day, and all thy promises fulfilled. 

As in the mind, rich with unborrowed wealth, *!5 

Where multitudes of thouo^hts for utterance strive. 
And all so fair, that each seems worthy first 
To enter on the tongue, and from the lips 
Have passage forth, — selection hesitates, 
PerplexM, and loses time ; anxious, since all 80 

Cannot be taken, to take the best ; and yet 
Afraid, lest what he left be worthier still ; 
And grieving much, where all so goodly look. 
To leave rejected one, or in the rear 
Let any be obscured : so did the bard, 85 

Though not unskillM, as on that multitude 
Of men, who once awoke to judgment, he 
Threw back reflection, hesitating, pause., 
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For as bis harm ^^omt «ev«re, lad wag 

What figure the aaefc famous sioiiers mtdt^ 90 

When from tfia grave they rose iuiBask'4; so did 

He wish to character the |pood : but jFet 

Among «b manf, .^kcioufl M^ all worth 

Immortal lame, with whom begin, wilii wfaman 

To enct, was difficult to chooee ; and loi^ 95 

His auditem, upon the tiptoe ruised 

Of expectation, might have loe^pt, had not 

His eye—ibr eo it is in heanrea, that «^at 

Is needed idwaye is at hand— •hebeld, 

That moment, «e a meuataia near the throoi lOO 

Of God, the most rrenown*d of the redsemtd 

Rejoicing ; nor who first, who most to praise. 

Debated more ; but thus, with sweeter aote. 

Well pleased to sing, with highest eulogy, 

And first, whom God. applauded most, — ^b^fao. 105 

With patient ear, thou <now hast heard — thoi^ whiles 
Aside digressing, aneient feeling turned 
My ly-rei — ^what shame the wicked had that day ; 
What wailing, what remone : so hear in brief, 
, How bold the rightecnis stood — the men redeem*d ! 110 
Ilowitfirin wtue I and in hope haw glad 4 
And first «nEK>ng the holy shone, as best 
Became, the fiuthful miaister of God. 

See where he walks on yonder mount, that lifits 
Its sununit high, on the right hand of bliss ! 115 

114^ Ae, See where lie wttkn^ &e. : The poet btn Bcra'tefl perhaps too 
'ttany Hoes to the portnutnre of the faithful mhii^r ; bat4tM one that 
doeft great credit to his piety, dkscrimiiiHtioQ, nod poetic talent. Hiough 
entirely unlike Cowper's well-known and admirable picture of the true 
preadier of the gospel (Ta«k, Bk II 826-3«9 ; 891^-407), it i^ more eoio- 
jdete. 
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Sublime in glory! ^a&iag witkliiifdffRit . . 

Of the Incarnate Savicnu-'s love, Juad past 

Affliction, lost in present joj I See bew 

nis face Tvith heavenly ardor glows I luid \Mm 

His hand, enraptured, atrikes 4be goldisn IjubJ 120 

As now cMMrecsing of the Lttmb ^nee «lai% 

He speaks ; and now^ from vines that aevor ^kear 

Of winter, b«t m monthly Imnrest yidM 

Their fruit abundantly, be pludestbe grapes 

Of life I bat what he was on earth it mosi 125 

Behooves to say : — Ele^ by God iumself ^ 

Anointed by the Holy Ghost, and sat 

Apart to the great ivojrk <^ aavin*g .men ;; 

Instructed fully in the will <liv}iie ; 

Supplied with graoe in storey as need might ask,; 130 

And with the stamp and signature of theavsen, 

Truth, mercy, patiencet, holiness, and lavn, 

Accredited ; — he was a man by God, 

The Lord, commisfiion'd to make bnowa 'to man, 

The eternal counsels.; in bis Maater^ aiaraa, 135 

To treat with them of everlasting things ; 

Of life, death, bliss, and woe ; to ofier ^ttoA 

Of pardon, grace, and pe^oe, to the rebelfd;; 

To teach the ignorant soul .; ^ cbeear the aad; 

To bind, to loose irath all authority; 140 

To give the laeble strength,, the b€|)eless Ikope^ 

To help the baiting, 4iiid to kad Um blind ; 

To warn the caveless ; beal the sick of hearty 

Arouse the indolent ; and on the proud 

And obstinate offender, to denounce 145 

The wrath of God. AU other men, what nmne 

SoeW they bore, whatever office held, 

If UmM. beld— the magistrate supreme, 

Or else subordinate, were dhosen by men, 

Their feUews, and irom men derived their poiusc, 150 
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And were aeeonntable fbr all they did 

To men ; but he alone his office held 

Imraediatelj from God, from Ood reoeired 

Authoritj, and was to none but God 

Amenable. The elders of the church, 165 

Indeed, upon him laid their hands, and set 

nim visiblj apart to preach the word 

Of life ; but this was merely outward rite, 

And decent ceremonial, performM 

On all alike ; and oft, as thou bast heard, 100 

PerformM on those, God never sent : his call, 

nis consecration, his anointing, all 

Were inward ; in the conscience heard and felt. 

Thus by Jehovah chosen and onlaiuM, - 

To take into his chai^ the souls of men ; 105 

And for his trust to answer at the day 

Of judgment — ^great plenipotent of heaven, 

And representative of God on earth — 

Fearless of men and devils ; unabashM 

By sin enthroned, or fnockery of a prince ; 170 

Unawed by arm6d legions ; unseduced 

By offer 'd bribes ; burning with love to souls 

Unquenchable, and mindful still of his 

Great charge and vast responsibility, 

nigh in the temple of the living God 175 

He stood, amidst the people, and declared 

Aloud the truth, the whole reveal^ truth, 

Ready to seal it with his blood. Divine 

Resemblance most complete I with mercy now, 

And love, his face, illumed, shone gloriously ; 180 

And fx>wning now indignantly, it seem*d 

As if offended Justice, from his eye, 

6trcamM forth vindictive wrath ! Men heard alarm*d : 

The uncircumcis^d infidel believed ; 

Light though ted Mirth grew serious, and wept; 185 
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The laugb profane sunk in a sigh of deep 

Kepentance ; the blasphemer, kneeling, pray'd, 

And, prostrate in the dust, for mercy calFd ; 

And cursed old forsaken sinners gnash'd 

Their teeth, as if their hour had been arrived. 190 

Such were his calling, his commission such : 

Yet he was humble, kind, foi^ving, meek, 

Easy to be entreated, gracious, mild ; 

And with all patience and affection, taught, 

Rebuked, persuaded, solaced, connsell'd, wam*d, 195 

In fervent style and manner. Needy, poor. 

And dying men, like music, heard his feet 

Approach their beds ; and guilty wretches took 

New hope, and in his prayers wept and smiled, 

And bfessM him, as they died forgiven ; and all 200 

Saw in his face contentment, in his life, 

The path to glory and perpetual joy. 

Beep leamM in the philosophy of heaven, 

He searchM the causes out of good and ill. 

Profoundly Calculating their effects 205 

Far past the bounds of time ; and balaocing, 

In the arithmetic of future things. 

The loss and profit of the soul to all 

Eternity. A skilful workman he, 

In Ood^s great moral vineyard ; what to prune 210 

With cautious hand, he knew ; what to uproot ; 

What were mere weeds, and what celestial plants, 

Whidi had unfiiding vigor in them, knew : 

Nor knew alone ; but watchM them night and day, 

And rear'd and nourish'd them, till fit to be 215 

Transplanted to the Paradise above. 

O ! who can speak his praise I great, humble man ! • 
He in the current of destruction stood, 
And warn'd the sinner of his woe ; led on 
Immanuers armies in the evil day ; 220 
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And with tbe evierlastii^ aiiiM, «Bibraeoi 

Himself araund, stood in the dreadful front 

Of battle, high, and warrM victoidoittly 

With death and hell. Aad now was «DnM hm ttti, 

His triumph day : illustrioNs like a son, 225 

In that asaem^ly, be, ^aing from £uv 

Most excellent in gkny, atood assufwi* 

Waiting the promised evowo, the preonsed i&inm^ 

The welcome and ap^oral of bis hnd. 

Nor one alonevlyiit many — prophets, piiests, 230 

Apostles, ^eat reformers, att that aerved 

Messiah faithAiU j, Hke stars appearM, 

Of fairest bean ; and round them gfatbei^d, idad 

In white, the Toucbem of thm miniatry — 

The Ibck their tcare bad noufish'd, fed, and aal^ed. 235 



THE TRUE PHILOSOFHBR— •nOlSNS OST THUtH iOtD ifAN. 

Nor yet i% feommon gk>ry, hbuMg, atodd 
The true philosopher, decided friend 
Of truth «0d Bdaii ; dfetermined foe ^of all 
Deception, — calm, ooJIeeted, ipalaeot, wise, 
And humble ; uiideoeired by outwatd ehape 240 

Of things ; by fash^il's iwvtliy uaebaianM ; 
By hoaor «Qbewit£di'd;**-4ie left the thmit 
Of vamlfi ^^ ^1 ^^ xptaekenes 
Of lk§^ to focib irnd heroes, or wboeW 
Desired them ; and with reaaon, sradi <deipiaed, 245 

Tradao^dt 7^ beaveafly reaaaoi, to the ahade 
Betired — «6tired, bat D0t ia dream, 4ir ibnilA 
Of ghostly fancies^ aeea in )tfae deep aiooa 
'Of sleep, ill-bal«D0ed theories ; reiired,, 
But did not leaire manloiiid ; ia pfty, not 250 

In wrath, retired ; aad stiil, ^oagk dislaat, leqrt 
His eye on men ; at pvopar aagk leide 



His stand to fees tlbem better, <Rm[ keyottd 

The clamor wbiek the bells d folly made, 

That most had hon^ about tbeni, lo consult 255 ' 

With nature, how thetr madaeas might be cw e d » 

And how their tnw eubetaiitial oe«i£irte mi^lit 

Be multiftied. Reiigtous man I what God 

By prophets, prieata, evABgeibta, raveaTd 

Of sacred trutl^ be tlindltfii% nceiTed, 260 

And, by its light ttirected, went m nt&nAt 

Of more : before kia, dadnesa Jed : and ftU 

The goblin tribc^ that bi»g ttpon iin breasts 

Of night, and haunted stiU the moral gk>e«i, 

With shapeless Ibrrea, Jtnd blue Mfemal Hgbte, 265 

And indii^lnact and deviii^i whiqMiifiga, 

Thmi the miecdiieated fancies Tex*d 

Of superstitioas men, — at 2u8 approaeh, 

Dispersed invisible. Where'er Jie wenti 

This iesson etiU he taught: To fear w ill 270 

But sin, no being but Almighty God. 

All-comprdkendtng sage ! loo hard alone 

For him was man^s salvation ; all besides^ 

Of use or comfort, that distiactiop made 

Between the desperate savage, eoavoely raised 275 

Above the beast whose flesh he ate 4indi«esrii''d9 

And the most polisli'd <^ the huraaa jrao% 

Was product of his persevering seaixih. 

Keligion owed bnn much, as from the false 

She suffer'il mteh ; for stiU bis naaui design 280 

In all his oooteaaphitioaB, was to trace 



270-1. To /ear no iU, ±o.: A 1«8Mia «C the lii^mt Chrlsthm and true 
|»liiloM>phy, praciicflllly to learn and exhibit wbich, is ibe f^raat bu.^iness 
and difficulty of life. The ^piind portrait which our author drawn of the 
true philosopher, will command the highest respeot of the student, and 
be apt to enkindle or «ii«;meiit a deshre to reaKjw its ■eble'l«afenre« m his 
own mind, and in the ohanniar of his pwisaila 
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The wisdom, providence, and love of God, 

And to his fellows, less oliservant, show 

Them forth. From prejudice redeem 'd, with all 

Ilis passions still, above the common world, 285 

Sublime in reason, and in aim sublime, 

He sat, and on the marvellous works of God, 

Sed itely thought ; now glancing up his eye 

Intelligent, tli rough all the starry dance ; 

And penetrating now the deep remote 200 

Of central causes, iu the womb opake 

Of matter hid ; now, with inspection nice, 

Entering the mystic labyrinths of the mind, 

Where thought, of notice ever shy, behind 

Thought disappearing, still retired ; and still, 295 

Thought meeting thought, and thought awakening thought^ 

And mingling still with thought, in endless maze, — 

BewilderM observation : now with eye. 

Yet more severely purged, looking far down 

Into the heart, where Passion wove a web 300 

Of thousand thousand threads, in grain and hue 

All different; then, upward venturing whiles, 

But reverently, and in his hand, the light 

ReveaFd, near the eternal throne, he gazed, 

Philosophizing less than worshipping. 805 

Most truly great ! his intellectual strength. 

And knowledge vast, to men of lesser mind 

SeemM infinite ; yet from his high pursuits. 

And reasonings most profound, he still returned 

Home, with an humbler and a warmer heart 810 

And none so lowly bowM before his God, 

As none so well Ilis awful majesty 

And goodness comprehended ; or so well 

Ilis own dependency and weakness knew. 

How glorious now ! with vision purified • 815 

At the essential Truth, entirely free 
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I 

From error, he, investigating still — 

For knowledge is not found, unsought, in heaven,— 

From world to world at pleasure roves, on ^ving 

Of golden ray upborne ; or, at the feet S20 

Of heaven's most ancient sages, sitting, hears 

New wonders of the wondrous works of God« 

THE UPRIGHT RULER. 

niustrious too, that morning, stood the man 
Exalted by the people, to the throne 
Of government, establish'd on the base 825 

Of justice, liberty, and equal right : 
Who, in his countenance sublime, expressed 
A nation*s majesty, and yet was meek 
And humble ; and in royal palace gave 
Example to the meanest, of the fear 330 

Of God, and all integrity of life 
And manners : who, august, yet lowly ; who, 
Severe, yet gracious ; in his very heart 
Detesting all oppression, all intent 

Of private aggrandizement ; and the first 335 

In every public duty, — held the scales 
Of justice, and as the law, which reignM in him, 
Commanded, gave rewards ; or with the edge 
Vindictive smote, — ^now light, now heavily, 
According to the stature of the crime. 340 

Conspicuous, like an oak of healthiest bough, 
Deep-rooted in his country's love, he stood 
And gave his hand to Virtue, helping up 
The honest man to honor and renown ; 
And with the look which goodness wears in wrath, 345 
Withering the very blood of Knavery, 
And from' bis presence driving far, ashamed. 
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THE UKCORRtTPTED STA11ESMAN. 

Nor lieiB vemarkablc, among the blest, 
Appeared the mas, wbo, in tli« senat^kouse^ 
Watchful, tmbired, onbribed, and unoormpt, 350 

And party only to the cofDOioa we»lv 
In virtue's awful rage, pleaded for right, 
With truth so cleax,^ with atgunent 9e» strong, 
With action so sincere, and tone so loud 
And deepv as' made the dtesf^t ^nake hekkid 355 

His adamantine gates^ and every joini 
in terror smite ht» fetkyw-joint relaxed ; 
Or, marching to the field, ii» burmshM attet, 
While, frowvii^ 6t» his br&Kr, tremendous hung 
The wrath of a wbole people^ bag provoked^^— 360 

Muster'd the stomiy wings of war, in dsay * 
^ Of dreadful deeds ; and M the battle on, 
When lilierty, swift as tlie fire& of beaveti, 
In fury rode, with alk her hosts^ aad threw 
The tyrant down ; or drove invasion back. 305 

Illustrious he — illustrious all appoar'd, 
Who ruled supreme ia righteousness ; or held 
Inferior place, in stead&st rectknde 
Of souL PeeuKavly severe had been 
The nurtioe of their youth ; their knowledge great ; 370 
Great was their wisdoBft ; great their eares^ and great 
Their self-denial, 2eBA theiv service diO^^ 
To €rod and man ; and great wa» tbeir rewatd 
At hand, propovtioa'd to their worthy deeds. 

THE MAN OF ENLARGSD BEKEVXyUEKCV AK9 LIBERAUTr. 

Breathe all thy ntrnstrelsy, immortal harp I 375 

Breathe numbers warm with love, while I reheari^--<« 
Delightful theme I resembling the songs 
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Wkch, day and nfjglit, are rang before the Lamb I 

Tliy praise, O Charity I thy labors most 

Divine ! thy sympathy with sighs, and tears, 380 

And groans ; thy greats thy godlike wish to heal 

Ail misery, aF fbrtwieV wonnds ; and make 

The soiii of erery firing thing rejoice. 

Oh, thou wast needed much in days of time ! 

No virtue, half so much ; none half so fair; 385 

To all the rest, however fhre, thou gavest 

A finishing and pofisb, without whi(^ 

No man e'er enter'd hearcn. Let me record 

IJis praise,— ^die man of great benevolence. 

Who pressed thee cfosely to his glowing heart, 390 

And to thy gentle btddrng made his feet 

Swift minister. — ^Of all mankind, his soul 

Was most in harmony with heaven. As one 

Sole family of brothers, sisters, friends ; 

One in their origin, one in their rights $95 

To all the common gifts of providence. 

And in their hopes, their joys, and sorrows one. 

He view*d the universal human race. 

He needed not a iaw of state, to force 

Grudging submission to the law of God ; * 400 

The Faw of tove was in his heart, afive : 

What he possessed, he counted not his own, 

But like a faithful steward, in a house 

Of public alms, what freely he^ xeceived» 

Ha freely gave ; di&tiibuti^Dg to aU 40(5 

The hdplesB, the last mite beyond his own 

Temperate support, and reckoning still the gift 

But justice, due to want ; and so it was ; 

Although tbe world, with eompHment not ill 

Applied, adornVl it with a fciirer name. 410 

Nor did he wait till to his. door the voica 

Of BupplicatioD oaoBM^ but went abroad. 
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With foot as silent as the starry devs, 

la search of misery that pined unseen, 

And would not ask. And who can tell what sights 415 

lie saw ! what groans he heard in that cold world 

Below ! where Sin, in league with gloomy Death, 

MarchM daily through the length and breadth of all 

The land, wasting at will, and making earth, 

Fair earth ! a lazar-house, a dungeon dark, 420 

Where Disappointment fed on ruinM Hope ; 

Where Guilt, worn out, lean*d on the triple edge 

Of want, remorse, despair ; where Cruelty 

Reach'd forth a cup of wormwood to the lips 

Of Sorrow, that to deeper Sorrow wail'd ; 425 

Where Mockery, and Disease, and Poverty, 

Met miserable Age, erewhile sore bent 

With his own burden ; while the arrowy winds 

Of winter pierced the naked orphan babe. 

And chiird the mother*s heart, who had no home ; 430 

And where, alas ! in mid-time of his day. 

The honest man, robb'd by some villain^s hand. 

Or with long sickness pale, and paler yet 

With want and hunger, oft drank bitter draughts 

Of his own tears, and had no bread to eat 435 

Oh ! who can tell what sights he saw, what shapes 

Of wretchedness I or who describe what smiles 

Of gratitude illumed the face of woe, 

418. With /oat OM Hlent, Ae. : What illustration could be more beau 
tiftil of the unosteutatious manner in which true benevolence performs 
its deeds of kindness I . It seeks reward of Qud, not of men : it findi^ 
indeed, an adequate reward in the pleasure which God always associates 
with the act of relieving human suffering from benevolent motives. Be- 
neficence is easy to the man who feels the vital power of the internal 
law of luve (401 ) ; rendered more easy by a reference to the fact that 
ho is nothing higher than a steward (403) of the property he hoUs ; and 
oaisier still by considering that whnt he gives to the needy is butjwitiee, 
due to ytant, and scarcely worthy of being adorned with the fairer aame 
'^10) which it is accustomed to recf ive from the world. 



While from hit hafki h4 gave t]M bounty fortb I 

As wbea the sun, to Cancer wheeling back, 440 

Returned from Capricorii, .and showM Uie nortk, 

I'hat long had lain in cold and oheeflesis QighA, 

His beamy countenanoe, a}i natiure tbea 

Ilejoiced together glad ; the flower look'd up 

And smiled ; the fore^ fyom hiaJodiB ^hook off 445 

The hoary fronts, aa4 di^p'd bis banda ; 4lie bir db 

Awoke, and, singing, rose to meet the day ; 

And from his hollow den, where .ma,Dy months 

lie slumberM sad in darkness, blithe and light 

Of heart the savage spryog; a^id 4aW agai^ 450 

Ilis mountains cfaiae.; .and with new ^oingg of kxre, 

Allured the vir^n a ear-^^so 4id the boose, 

The pnsoQ-bottse of guilt, a^ ^U the abodes 

Of unprovided hopelessness, imvive, 

As on them lookM ihe «ttiiny messenger 455 

Of charity ; by angeU tended still. 

That markM his de^da, iwd wrote tbeHi in the book 

Of God^s reraembrfuice ; — c.aiFeJesa he to be 

Observed of men ; or have each mite bestowed 

ReconM pui^i^^aliy, with nai^e and plaoe, 460 

In every bill of news : pleased ito do good, 

lie gave and sougiit |k> inoce^nor qiiesUon^d much. 

Nor reasoned who deserved ; for weU he knew 

The face of need. Ah me ! who coirld mistake! 

The shame t^ (lak, the want tbat urged within, 405 

Composed a look so perfectly didiinet 

From all else humi^^, mi withal so full 

Of misery, that none (KH^kl {muss antoudb*4 

And be a Christian ; qr thereafter claim, 

In any form, the name or rights of man ; 470 

446. A» when : Where can we look for a more apt trni original com- 
parison, to illustrate the animation that acTorns the countenance of a child 
qi y^mt, when expressive of ardent gratitude to a geaeroua beaefslofor t 
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Or, at ihe day of judgment, lift hk eye : 

While he, in name of Christ, who gave the poor 

A cup of water, or a bit of bread, 

Impatient for his advent, waiting stood. 

Glowing in robes of love and holiness, 475 

Heaven's fairest dress I and round him ranged in white, 

A thousand witnesses appear'd, prepared 

To tell his gracious deeds before the throne. 

THE CHRISTIAN BARD. 

Nor unrenownM among the most renowned, 
Nor 'mong the fairest unadmired, that mom, 480 

When highest fame was proof of highest worth, 
Distinguish'd stood the bard ; — not he, who sold 
The incommunicable heavenly gift, 
To Folly ; and with lyre of perfect tojie, 
Prepared by God himself, for honest praise — 485 

Vilest of traitors I most dishonest man I — 
Sat by the door of Ruin, and made there 
A melody so sweet, and in the mouth 
Of drunkenness and debauch, that else had croak'd 
In natural discordance jarring harsh, 400 

Put so divine a song, that many turned 
Aside, and enter'd in undone ; and thought, 
Meanwhile, it was the gate of heaven ; so like 
An angel's voice the music seem'd : nor he, 
Who, whining grievously of damsel coy, 405 

Or blaming fortune, that would nothing give 
For doing naught, in indolent lament, 
Unprofitable, pass'd his piteous days. 
Making himself the hero of his tale-— 
Deserving ill the poet's name. But he, 500 

The bard, by God's own hand anointed, who^ 
To Virtue's all-delighting hajn^oiyr^ 
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llis numbers tuned ; who from the founi 
Pour'd melody, and beauty pour*d, and '. 
In holy stream, into the human heart ; 
And from tlie height of lofty argument, 
Who justified the ways of God to man. 
And sung, what still he sings — approved 
Though now with bolder note, above th< 
Terrestrial, which the pure celestial fire 
Cool'd, and restraint in part his flamin| 

PHIL080FHT AND POETRY COMF 

Philosophy was deemed of deeper tho 
And judgment more severe than Poetry 
To fable she, and fancy mor^inclined. 
And yet if Fancy, as was understood, 
• Was of creative nature, or of power 
With self-wrought stuff to build a fabric 
To mortal vision wonderful and strange, 
Philosophy, the theoretic, claimed 
Undoubtedly the first and highest place 
In Fancy's favor : her material souls ; 
Her chance ; her atoms shaped alike ; h 
Proved black ; her universal nothing, al 
And all her wondrous systems, how the 
With matter met ; how man was free, a 
All preordained ; how evil first began ; 
And chief, her speculations, soarings hig 
Of the eternal uncreated Mind, 
Which left all reason infinitely far 

607. Whojuttified, ite. : Reference ia made to M 

Loet**— 

** What In tne Is Hm-I 
Illamlne; vhnt \* low, rabe ami siip|M>r 
That to tb« heifjTht oftliis )jrrfat''ar;^ain«i 
1 may assert eternal Providence, 
▲ad jottlQr the ways of Ood to m«B." 
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Behind-— surprising feat of theory I 530 

Were pure creation of her own : webs wove 

Of gossamer in Fancy^s lightest loom ; 

And nowhere, on the list of being made 

By God, recorded : but her k>ok meanwhile 

Was grave and studious ; and many thought 535 

She reasoned deeply, when she wildly raved. 

m imCS BXBJO OBflCKIBSD. 

The true, legitimate, anointed bard» 
Whose song through ages pour*d its melody. 
Was most severely thoughtful, most ntiaate 
And accurate of observation, mos^ 540 

Familiarly acquainted with all modes 
And phases of existence. True, no doabt^ 
He had originally drmik, from out 
The fount of life asd k>ve« a double drtti^t^ 
That gave, whatever he touched, a doubb life ; 545 

But tins was mere desire at iiraty and powej* 
Devoid of means to work by ; need was still 
Of persevering, quick, inspeeti^e raood 
Of mindf of faitliful memory, vastly stored, 
From universal being*s ample fields 550 

With knowledge ; and a judgment sound amd elc»ry 
Well discqyUned in nature^s mies of taste : 
Discerning to select, arrange^ eomlnM^ 
From infinite variety, and rtill 

To nature true ; and guide withal, hatd tasiB, 555 

The sacred living impetus dfvine, 
Discreetly through the harmony of song. 
Completed thus, the poet sung ; and age 
To age, enraptwed) 4ieafd hie measures flow 

556. Computed: FttrsiBUec), accompTifthecL 
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Enraptttf«d, for h% ]Kmr'd tlie rety fat 560 

And marrow of existence through his rerse ; 

And gave the soul — that else jn Mlfii^h cold, 

Unwarai'd by kindred interest, had lain— <• 

A roonay life, a glowing rdish high, 

A sweet expansiTe brotherliood of being,-^ 505 

Joy answeHng joy, and sig^ responding eigh. 

Through all the fibres of the social heart 

Observing, sympathetie, sound of bead, 

Upon the ocean vast of human thought, 

With passioii nragh and stormy, YenUiring out, 6*t0 

Even as the living billows rolPd, he tlirew 

Ilis numbers over them, seized as they were. 

And to perpetual ages left diem fixVl, 

To each, a mirror of itself display'd ; 

Despair forever lowering dark on Sin ; 575 

And Happiness on Virtue smiling &ir. 

He was the minister of fame ; and gave 

To whom he would renown ; nor miss'd himself 

Although despising much die idiot roar 

Of popular applause, that sudden oft 580 

Unnaturally turning, whom tt numed 

Itself devourM, — the lasting fame, the praise 

Of God and holy men, to excellence givfco. 

Yet less he sought his own renown, than wished 585 

To have the eternal images of truth 

And beauty, pictured in his verse, admired* 

'Twas these, taking immortal shape and form 

Beneath his eye, tiiat charmM his midni^t watcby 

And oft his soul with awful transports shook, 590 

Of happiness, unfelt by odier men. 

669-574. Upon ike oceam, ^o. : An original, and hJi^ly-wrDiiglit pas- 



sage. 



^90. With auftd tran»porf9, Ac. : Tlie auUior U \n*re relating hu own 
experience, as wiH be seen by referring to soom preriuna auted. 



J 
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This was that spell, that sorcery, which bound 

The poet to the lyre, and would not let 

Him go ; that hfdden mystery of joy, 

Which made him sing in spite of fortune*s worst ; 595 

And was, at once, both motive and reward. 

Nor now among the choral harps, in this 
The native clime of song, are those unknown, 
With higher note ascending, who, below, 
In holy ardor, aira^d at lofty strains. 600 

True fame is never lost : mciny, whose names 
Were honored much on Earth, are famous here 
For poetry, and with archangel harps, 
. Hold no unequal rivalry in song; 

Leading the choirs of heaven, in numbers high, 005 

In numbers ever sweet and ever new. 

Behold them yonder, where the river pure 
Flows warbling down before the throne of God, 
And, shading, on each 8id«, the tree of life 
Spreads its unfading boughs ! see how they shine, 610 

In g?irments white, quaffing deep draughts of love, 
And harping on their harps, new harmonies 
IVeparing for the ear of God, Most High I 

THE MULTITUDE OF CHRISTIANS WHO HAD KG NAME ON EARTH. 

But why should I of individual worth, 
Of individual glory, longer sing ? 615 

No true believer was that day obscure ; 
No holy soul but had enough of joy ; 
, No pious wish without its full reward. 
^Who in the Father and the Son believed. 
With faith that wrought by love to holy deeds, 620 

And purified the heart, none trembled there. 
Nor had by earthly guise his rank concealed : 
Whether, unknown, he tilPd the ground remote, 
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Observant of the seasons, and adored 
God in the promise, yearly verified, 625 

Of seed-time, harvest, summer, winter, day 
And night, returning duly at the time 
Appointed ; or on the shadowy mountain side. 
Worshipped at dewy eve, watdiing his flocks ; 
Or, trading, saw the wonders of the deep, 630 

And as the needle to the starry pole 
Tum'd constantly, so he his heart to God ; 
Or else, in servitude severe, was taught 
To break the bonds of sin ; or, begging, learned 
To trust the Providence that fed the raven, 635 

And clothed the lily with her annual gown. 
Most numerous indeed, among the saved. 
And many too, not least illustrious, shone. 
The men who had no name on earth : eclipsed 
By lowly circumstance, they lived unknown ; 640 

Like stream that in the desert warbles clear. 
Still nursing, as it goes, the herb and flower. 
Though never seen ; or like the star retired 
In solitudes of ether, far beyond 

All sight, not of essential splendor less, 646 

Though shining unobserved ; none saw their pure 
Devotion, none their tears, their faith, and love 
Which burned within them, both to God and man I 
None saw but God. He, in his bottle, all 
Their tears preserved, and every holy wish 660 

Wrote in his book ; and not as they had done, 
But as they wished with all their heart to do, 
, Array'd them now in glory, and display'd, — 
No longer hid by coarse uncourtly garb — 
In lustre equal to their inward worth. 666 

t»49. In hin battle, <&c : An expression taken from the sacred writers. 
Thus prays David : ** Put thou my tears into thy bottle : are they not in 
thy book r Psalm IvL & . ; 
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fBS OOOD MAN FORETER DEVOID OF FEAR — TWi ^AD MA9 

DEVOID OF HOPE. 

Man's time was fsat^ a^ im fimm^ 
Begun f no fekt remaiu'd of change. Tbe fms^ 
Who, in the glowing inortii of vigofoos Hfe^ 
High reaching after greaft rtiigious deeds^ 
Was suddenly cut off, with ail bi» hopas 060 

III sunny bloom, and nnaceortiplidh'd left 
Ilis wither^ aims, — saw eveflasting days 
Before him dawning rise, in which to acbidv« 
All glorious things, atid get himself the nftdse 
That jealons Death too soon forbade mi eardi. 665 

Old things had passM awaj, and all was new t 
And jet of all the tiew-begon, naught so 
Prodigious difference made, in the affairs 
And thoughts of ^verj man, as eertaintj. 
For doubti all doubt was gone, of every kind ; 670 

Doubt that erewhiie, beneath the lowest baas 
Of raoml reasonings, deepest laid, crept in^ 
And made the strongest, t)est ciemented towam 
Of human workmatisliip, so w^kly shak^ 
And to their lofty tops s6 warer stiU, 15 

That those Mho built thefn» fear'd their suddta MU 
But doubt, all doubt was past ; and in its phi<6» 
To every thought that in the heart of ifian 
Was present, how had come an absolute^ 
Unquestionable certainty, Whidi gave 680 

To each decision of the mind^ immeiM 
Importance, raising to its proper height 
The sequent tide of passion, whetiier joy 
Or grief. The good man knew, in very truth, 
That he was saved to ail eternity, 685 

And fearM no more ; the bad had proof comple^c^ 
That he was damn'd forever ; and b^lieve^ 
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Entirely, tliAt on ereiy wicked sonl 

Anguiiih «1ioiild come, and wratli and utter voe. 

XNOWLEDGB A17D WISDOM X77CREA8E1>, IV STCRirtTT. 

Knowledge was mnch increased, hot wisdom moittk COO 

Tlie film of Time, that still Uefore tlte stglit 

Of mortal vision danced, and led tlie best 

Astnij, pursning nnsnbstantial dreams, 

Had droppVi from every eye: men saw that tibey 

Had vexM themsdires in Tain, to understand C9d 

What now no hope to underdtand remained ; 

That they Itad often counted evil good. 

And good for ill ; iatighM when they sfaonld hare wept, 

And wept ^lom when God intended mirtk. 

But what <^ all thdr lollies past, snrpnsed fOO 

Them most, and seem'd most totally insane 

And unaccountable, was value set 
, On objects of a day ; was senons grief, 

Or joy, for loss, or gain <^ mortal things ; 

So utterly impossible it seemM, 705 

When men their poper interest saw, that aoght 
, Of tenntnable kind, that aught wliicii eW 

Could die, or cease to be, however named, 

Should make a hnman smd, a legal heir 

Of everlasting years, rejoice or weep 710 

In earnest mood ; for nothing now seemM wortb 

A tbooglit, %Qt had eternal bearing in\ 

MUCH TRUTH, ASSENTKn TO ON EARTH, KEVER TILL KOW HAD 
MADE A DUE IMPRESSION ON THE HEABT^ 

Much tratk had been assented to in Time, 
Winch never, tilt this -day, had made a dne 
Impressiem on tbe lieaft. Take «&e exampie ; 715 

16* 



Ri6 THE COURSE OF TIME. 

. Early from heaven it was revealM, and oft 
Repeated in the world, from pulpits preached, 
And pennM and read in holy books, that God 
Respected not the persons of mankind. 
Had this been truly credited and felt, 720 

The king, in purple robe, had ownM, indeed, 
The beggar for his brother ; pride of rank 
And office thawed into paternal love ; 
Oppression fear'd the day of equal rights, 
Predicted ; covetous extortion kept 725 

In mind the hour of reckoning, soon to come ; 
And bribed injustice thought of being judged, 
When he should stand on equal foot beside 
The man he wrong'd. And surely — nay, 'tis true, 
Most true, beyond all whispering of doubt, 730 

That he, who lifted up the reeking scourge. 
Dripping with gore from the slave's back, before 
He struck again, had paused, and seriously 
Of that tribunal thought, where God liimself 
Should look him in the face, and ask in wrath, 735 

Why didst thou this ? Man ! was he not thy brother f 
Bone of thy bone, and flesh and blood of thine ? 
But ah ! this truth, by heaven and reason taught, 
Was never fully creilited on earth. 

The titled, tlatter'd lofty men of power, 740 

Whose wealth brought verdicts of applause for deeds 
Of wickedness, could ne'er believe the time 
Should truly come, when judgment should proceed 
Impartially against them, and they, too, 
llave no good speaker at the Judge's ear, 745 

No witnesses to bring them off for gold. 
No power to turn the sentence from its course ; 
And they of low estate, who saw themselves, 
Day after day, despised, and wrong'd, and mockM, 
Without redress, could scarcely think the day 750 
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Should e'er arrive, when they in truth should stand 

On perfect level with the potentates 

And princes of the earth, and have their cause 

Examined fairij, and their rights allow^d. 

But now this truth was felt, believed and felt, 755 

That men were really of a common stock ; 

*rhat no man ever had been more than man. 



MUCH FROPHECT, NOT TILL THEN FULFILLED. 

Much prophecy — reveal'd by holy bards, 
Who sung the will of heaven by Jud&h^s streams — 
Much prophecy that waited long, liie scoff 760 

Of lips uncircumcised, was then flilfiird ; 
To the last tittle scrupulou^y fulfilled. 
It was foretold by those of ancient days, 
A time should come, when wickedness should weep 
AbashM ; when every lofty look of man 765 

Should be bow'd down, and all his haughtiness 
Made low ; when righteousness alone should lift 
The head in glory, and rejoice at heart; 
When many, first in splendor and renown. 
Should be most vile ; and many, lowest once 770 

And last in poverty^s obscurest nook, 
Highest and first in honor should be seen, 
Exalted ; and when some, when all the good, 
Should rise to glory, and eternal life ; 
And all the bad, lamenting, wake, condemned 775 

To shame, contempt, and everlasting grief. 

These prophecies had tarried long ; so long 
That many wagged the head, and, taunting, ask'd, 
When shall they come ? But ask'd nor more, nor mock'd : 
For the reproach of prophecy was wiped 780 

Away, and every word of God found true. 

And oh I what change of state, what change of rank, 
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III tiiit MMnbly ereiywkem was sew } 

The hnmb]e-heaited laiigb'd ; the lofty niouni*!) ; 

And erery nttm Moording to hk works 786 

Wrought in tbe hody^ ibere took thwMfter. 



mS niTAL SXPARATiDir Ot Tits KlOttrtbUB Am^ tttft WiCKSB 

Thus stood they roix'd ! all generations stood 
Of all mankind ! innumerable throng ! 
Great harvest of the grave ! waiting the will 
Of Ueaven, attentivelj and laknt aU, 790 

As forest spreading out beneath the ealm 
Of evening skies, when even the single leaf 
Is heard distinctlj rustle down and lall { 
So silent they, when from sbeve, the sottnd 
Of rapid wheels approached, and sudJtmty 705 

In heaven appearVl a host of angels strong 
With chariots and witli steeds of burning fn^i 
Cherub, and Seraph, Thrones, Demiiiiona, ]?owtei% 
Bright in celestinl armor, d^ssltng, rode : 
And leading in the front, iiltMtrious shone 800 

Michael and Gabriel, servants long af^roved 
In high .commission, — girt tkat day with poiMslv 
Which naught created, man or ilevil, might 
Resist : nor waited gazing kmg ; bat qiiidi 
Descending, siiently and wiUioot aong, 805 

As servants beat t^ do tlieir mnstor^s worl^ 
To middle aiir ikey raisei) the human raee^ 
Above the path long travelPd by ik» sun ; 
And aa » shepherd from the siieep divides 
The goats ; or husbandman, with reaping banda^ 
In harvest, separates the precious wheat, 810 

Selected from the tares : so did they part 
Mankind,-<-the goad and had, to right and feft,^-^ 
to iJMtt mo mum ; these aeW ^geam. In siaile; 



Nor th«n to irelap t ihiem ^¥fei wk^m t» ^ftr^ 

Society of immiy wkk the wittoti ) 815 

Nor, hcDceforth^ ^ose l» «ufi«r mth tlie riie* 

Strange pArting 1 tet Ibr Jnnm, t«r tlnyei, nor BM^nUlk, 

Nor for ten thousand tiiRfli itin tiioaMMd ymn ; 

But for m ntb^ eternity i Uiengb fit 

And pleasant to Ilia ngfateeua^ yet t» ali 820 

Strangn, nnd moat stNtt^y Ml ! Tile sire, to r%M 

Retiring, aaw tiw aon, ef^ng i!N>ni his toiBS, 

Beloved how tiaaHy oaaa — ^^bot whn fofrgat^ 

Too soon, in sin*s intokloatinqg; «il{>, 

The father's wnniingfs and tim motker^i team^^ 825 

Fall to the left ntneng the i«{>rDbatn. 

And sons redeem'd, heheid the fetfa«ra, wh^vn 

They loved aapd iKmorM onoe^ gathered among 

The t^'icfetd i invdiers, itaters, kinainten, friends ; 

liusbaiMl and wile, wiio ate alt the (same Aboard, 830 

And under the same rogf, united, dwelt, 

From youth to hoary i^e, bearii\g the chance 

And change of time together, — parted then 

For evermore. Bni ncne lirliase fHendship ^w 

From virtue's p«l« find «v«iriasliiag toel, 835 

Took ditfePMift roads j^-^^UMea, knit in auietor bonds 

Of amity, mnbNHiing, -saw ne more 

Death with his scythe atand by, nor heard the w^rd, . 

The bitter word, which oleaed ail earthly liieMlshi^ 

And finished every iuisi ^ io««»*<-Farew^. 840 

To atl| strange parting 1 to tbto wicked, aad 

And tornblo ! new horrar aeiaed titem while 

They saw lk» 'simts withdrawing, and With them 

All hope of sftfety^ nil delay nf wvath. 

THE PLACE OF THE RIGHTEOUS. 

Beneath a -drewn of r^Miy ligbi,<--)ike tbal 845 

Which onoi 4n ^kffihnn, en thie floeks, and havSi, 
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And dwellings, smiled, of Jacob, while the land 

Of Nile was dark ; or, like the pillar bright 

Of sacred fire, that stood above the sons 

Of Israel, when they camp'd at midnight by S50 

The foot of Horeb, or the desert side 

Of Sinai, — now the righteous took their place ; 

All took their place, who ever wish'd to go 

To heaven, for heaven's own sake ; not one remained 

Among the accursed, l^at e'er desired with all 855 

The heart to be redeem'd : that ever sought 

Submissively to do the will of God, 

Howe'er it crossed his own : or to escape 

Hell, for aught other than ite penal fires. 

All took their place rejoicing, and beheld, 860 

In centre of the crown of golden beams 

That canopied them o'er, these gracious words, 

Blushing with tints of love : — ^ Fear not, my saints." 

V 

THE PLACB OF TH8 WICKBO. 

To other sight of horrible dismay, 
Jehovah*s ministers the wicked drove, 805 

And left them bound immovable in chains 
- Of Justice : o'er their heads a bowless cloud 
Of indignation hung : a cloud it was r 

Of thick and utter darkness ; rolling, like 
An ocean, tides of livid, pitchy fiame ; 870 

With thunders diarged,' and lightnings ruinous, 
And red with forked vengeance, such as wounds 
The soul ; and full of angry shapes of wrath ; 
And eddies, whirling with tumultuous fire ; 
And forms of terror raving to and fro ; 875 

And monsters, unimagined heretofore 
By guilty men in dreams before their death. 
From horrid to flaore horrid changing still. 
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In hideous movement through that fttormy gnlf : . . 

Aud evermore the thunders, murmuring, spoke 880 

From out the darkness, uttering loud tliese words, 

Which every guiltj conscience echoed back : . 

" Ye knew your duty, but ye did it not !" 

Dread words ! that barrM excuse, and threw the weight 

Of every man's perdition on himself 885 

Directly home. Dread words ! heard then, and heard 

Forever through the wastes of Erebus. 

^ Ye knew your duty, but ye did it not !" 

These were the words which glow'd upon the sword, 

Whose wrath bumM fearfully behind the curaed, . 890 

As they were driven away from God to Tophet 

*^ Ye knew your duty, but ye did it not !" 

These are the words to which the harps of grief 

Are strung ; and to the chorus of the damn*d, 

The rocks of hell repeat them evermore ; 89f 

Loud echoed through the caverns of despair, 

Aiid pour*d in thunder on the ear of Woe. 

THir PLACE OF SATAN AND HIS LEGIONS. EXPLANATION QW 

THEIR AF08TACT FROM GOD, 

Nor ruin*d men alone, beneath that cloud, 
Trembled : there Satan and his legions stood ; 
Satan the first and eldest sinner, bound 900 

For judgment : he, by other name, held once 
Conspicuous rank in heaven among the sons 
Of happiness, rejoicing day and night : 
But pride, that was ashamed to bow to God 
Most high, his bosom filfd with hate, his face 005 

Made black with envy, and in his soul b^;ot 
Thoughts guilty of rebellion 'gainst the throne 
Of the Eternal Father and the Son, — 
From everlasting buiit on righteousness. 



THB mnME tOi* TIME. 

A£k net hmr piid«, hi mm eraated fiii«, 010 

Could grow ; or shi iritboitt csampfo spring*. 
Where koltMn alooo wm sown : e^eem *t 
Enough, tiuit h«, as tveiy being made 
Bj God, was madn Mtireijr holj, liad 
The will «f <kMi befera liim eet for law 015 

And regulation of his Wt^ and fiower 
To do m Imi ; Isut was, meantime, left 6«e, 
To prove his wortb, his gmtitode, bis love ; 
How proved bendes f for faoiw oosdd vervios done, 
TfaaS might Mi else have beea withheld, evince 920 

The will to serve, whicli, mther than dm deed, 
God doth require, and viitiie nounts abas I 
To stand or ThII, to do or leave mdone, 
Is reawnVi lofty privilege, deafied 

To all bekw, by iosthiet beund to fata, 025 

Unmeriting alike ivward tv blame. 



SATAN AG0RATATE8 ntS tTOlLT Vt TKHX^mm XAV TO BIS. 

Thus free, the Devil chose to disobey 
The will of God ; and was thi^wn <M iicm heaven, 
And with him all his bad example stainM : 
Yet not to artier panislimniit deeveed, 030 

But left to in the mpeasmv lof his i^ 
In tempting and eeducfhig man— too sooa, 
Too easihf ^aednoed 1 Atid from the day, , 

He first set 4oiOi on earth-^Hof nmeor Ml, 
And pride, and hate, and midiee, and T oveng e ■■ ■■ 035 

He set himself, with most l^ioBieus 4ilm, 
And hellish p o t sc w » a pce, to toot ont 
All good, and in its plaoe to |)l«nt all ill ^ 
To rub and raze, from idl ereated things, 
The fair and holy poitraitane ^divine, 040 

And on them to woBimap his ^atnees glim ; 
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To draw M ci«Af«Y» dff from loyalty 

To tk^r €^«ator ; and to make them bow 

The knee to him. Nor MVd of great tuteam^ 

As populotM hell tills day eui tostifjr. 945 

He hekl indead iai|^ eitipire in tha w^rld, 

CoDtfendinf pvoydly with the King of heat<M« 

To him temples wera bailt^ and aaorifie* 

Of eoady hAood vfidn his altars flow'd ; 

And, what best pkuKod hlm^ for in show ha aeessM 050 

Then Hkest God, wfaoto nations bowing full 

Before him, worshipping, find horn his lips 

Entreated oracks, wfaiek he, bj pHasts*^ 

For many wers his priests in ff¥ety nge--* 

Answer'd, though gaessing but at fatora things, 055 

And erring ofti, yet siill beliered ; so well 

Ills ignorance, in ambiguous phrase, hs tmVd, 

TBE SUCCESS tf fiAfA^T AS A ttUWILtL 6t ALt. CIJkSSES 

ACCOtt^lto fOit. 

Nor neads it wiHider, t&at with osaa onae Ikllan, 
Uis tempting should saadsed. Largs was his ttiind 960 

953-57. Entrtmttd 9ruele9i 4a. t " Ortt^,»mfmg tim heath#qi» was the 
answer which the gods ^ere supposed to give to tho^e who consulted 
them upon nnj affsif 0f ImpoHiinee. The ei*edit of ^rat-left Waft so great, 
fbat in all diittbte snd dit|>fites their dcttrminstiflns weva hdd sacred 
and invii»lable ; whenee vast ■i|nili0rs Aocl^ed to t^m iiJr ndrice ; and 
no business of impprtanee was undertaken without the approhatiou and 
advice of ssme offtde. The Snsweta were giiren by Hie priest or priestess 
of the god wbo was Saasaked ; and gaaemliy sapresiad In sash dark and 
ambiguous phrases at laight sai»ljr be wreiil#d to prafa tha truth of Uie 
ofAcle, whatever was the event" — Zondon Sncyc, 

It has l)een a cAntr6\*erted question, whether the l^agan omdes should 
be referred ta 6ia(*oUeal Sgeney, or to hamati ingentiRy and cunning. 
Most of the Christian faiheM advocated the fornter portion. Under the 
light of Christ ianity the heathen oracles graduully ft;U in public estima- 
tion, until, in the fourth centurj of the Christiaa era, they ^ased alto- 
gether to ezidt 
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And understanding ; though impairM by sin, 

Still large ; and constant practice, daj and night, 

In cunning, guile, and all hypocrisy. 

From age to age, gave him experience vast 

In sin*8 dark tactics, such as boyish man, 
. Unarm'd by strength divine, could ill withstand. 9G5 

And well he knew his weaker side ; and still 

His lures with baits that pleased the senses busk'd ; 

To his impatient passions offering terms 

Of present joy, and bribing reason's eye 
. , With earthly wealth, and honors near at hand ; 970 

Nor faiPd to misadvise his future hope 

And faith, by false unkemerd promises 

Of heavens of sensual gluttony and love. 

That suited best their grosser appetites. 
. Into the sinner's heart, who lived secure, 675 

And fearM him least, he entered at his will. 

But chief he chose his residence in courts, 

And conclaves, stirring princes up to acts 

Of blood and tyranny ; and moving priests 

To barter truth, and swap the squls of men 980 

For lusty benefices, and address 

Of lofty sounding. Nor the saints elect. 

Who walkM with God, in virtue's path sublime, 

Did he not sometimes venture to molest ; 

In dreams and moments of unguarded thought, ^85 

Suggesting guilty doubts and fears, that God 

Would disappoint their hope ; and in their way 

Bestrewing pleasures, tongued so sweet, and so 

In holy garb array'd, that many stoop'd, 

Believing them of heavenly sort, and fell ; 900 

And to their high professions, brought disgrace 

And scandal ; to themselves, thereafter, long 

And bitter nights of sore repentance, vex'd 

With shame, unwonted sorrow, and remorse. 
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1 

And more thej should have fallen, and more have wept, 
Had not their guardian angels, — who, by God 006 

ComraissionM, stood beside them in the hour 

Of danger, whether craft, or fierce attack, 

To Satan*8 deepest bkill opposing skill 

More deep, and to his strongest arm, an arm 1000 

More strong, — upborne them in their hands, and filled 

Their souls with ail discernment, quick, to pierce 

His stratagems and fairest shows of sin. 

Satan's agenct and designs as a tevptsr-'^satav 

awaiting his sentence. 

Now, like a roaring lion, up and down 
The world, destropng, though unseen, he raged : 100& 

And now, retiring back to Tartarus, 
Far back, beneath the thick of guiltiest dark. 
Where night ne'er heard of day, in council grim 
lie sat, with ministers whose thoughts were damn'd, 
And there such plans devised, as, hod not God 1010 

Check'd and restrain'd, had added earth entire 
To hell, and uninhabited left heaven, 
Jehovah unadored. Nor unsevere. 
Even then, his punishment deserved : the Worm 
That never dies, coil'd in his bosom, gnaw'd 1015 

Perpetually ; sin after sin, brought pang 
Succeeding pang ; and now and then the bolts 
Of Zion's King, vindictive, smote his soul 
With fiery woe to blast his proud designs : 
And gave him earnest of the wrath to come. 1020 

And chief, when on the cross, Messiah said, 
^ Tls finished," did the edge of vengeance smite 



906. Guardian angeh: Heb. i. 14— "Are they not all ministeriDg 
■piritt sent forth to minuter to them who shall be heirs of falvation t** 
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Ilini throvgh, mid a?] hh gbomj legfons tdndi 
With new detpair. Dot jet, to be the fint 
In mischief, to have armies at his call, 1025 

To hold dispute with God, in Akjm of Time 
Ilis pride and maliee fed, end heft4 biio «p 
Above the worat of ruia. Sdil, to plaB 
And aet gmt deeda, tbougk widced, brongfat at least 
The reevmpense which natare hath atta«^'d 1030 

To nil activity, and ain pnmied 
With perseverance, good, or bad : for as, 
Bj nature's laws, immutable and just. 
Enjoyment stops where indolenee begins ; 
And purposeless, to-morrow borrowing sloth, 1035 

Itself heaps on its shouiden loads of woe. 
Too heavy to be borae ; so iodustryi*"*- 
. To meditate, to plan, resolve, perform, 
"NVhich in itself is good«— as surely bHags 
Beward of good, no matter whi^ be done. 1040 

And such reward the Devil had, a« long 
As the decrees etem^ gave him apaee 
To work : bat bow, all action ceased ; his liepe 
Of doing evil pei i»h'd quite ; his pnde, 
Ills conrnge, faiPd htm ; and beneath that elosd, 1045 
Which httng its central terrars o'er his bead, 
With all his angels, he, for sentence, stood. 
And roird his eyes arocind, that utter*d guilt 
And woe, in horrible perfection joJnM« 
As he had been the chief and leader, long, 1050 

Of the apostate crsw that warr'd with Ood 
And holiness; so now, araimg the bad. 
Lowest, and most forlorn, and trembling moat, 
With aH iniquity deformed and AmiI, 
With all perdition ruinous and dark, 1055 

He stood, — example awful of the wrath 
Of OimII tadiiiaikflo wiiidi all sim must fall !— 
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And mn/de, ^b €tery side, to blade A MV 

That spirits, used to night and misery. 

To distance drew, and lookM another waj ; 1000 

And from their golden ckmdy far oS^ tiie saiois 

Saw round him darkness grow mors dark, and beasd 

The impatieii tkunderbdta, with deadliest erasb. 

And frequentest^ break o'er bis heady«^tbe sign. 

That Satan there, tbe yilesi aniser, stood. 1005 

Ah me ! what eye* were there beoeatb that ckkud I 
Eyes of despasr, final and certain ] eyea 
That ]ook*d, mil kx)kM, and saw, wbeie*er tbey bok*^ 
Interminabla darkness 1 ntter woe I 

sMtf aiotfrs our HAimi. 

Twaa pitiM to aae tie early flower 1070 

N^pp*d by the vnfeelii^ Irost, just when H roee, 
Lovely in youftk^ and put ka beauiies on. 
'Twas piiiliii to see the hopes of all 
The year^ the yellow hanrcst, nade a heap, 
By rains of jodgnaeBt; or by tonrenls swept, 1076 

With flocks and cattle, down the raging flood. 
Or scattered by the winnowing winds, that bom,, 
Upon their angiy wings, the wrath of hearen. 
Sad was the field, whefB yesterday was beanl 
The roar of war ; and sad the sight of nottid^ 1080 

Of mothec^ widow, aiater, daughter, v^xh. 
Stooping and weepiag «rcr aensekss, cMf 
Defaced, and mangled kmips of bveathleas anrdi, 
Whash had been husbands, fiitbars, hrotheni,a0a% 
And loiteiai when that «oniing*« sum avosa 1085 

Twas sad to see the wonted seat of ^iend 
Removed by death : and sad to violt seeaea, 
When old, wherar in the snttling mora of lile^ 
lived many, adM both kamv andioved m Jond^ 
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And they all gone, dead, or disperaed abroad ; 1090 

And stranger faces seen among their bills. 

Twas sad to see tbe little orphan babe 

Weeping and sobbing on its mother's grave. 

Twas pitiful to see an old, forlorn, 

Decrepit, witber*d wretch/ unhoused, unclad, 1095 

Starving to deatb-^ith poverty and cold. 

Twas pitiful to see a blooming bride, 

That promise gave of many a happy year, 

Toucb*d by decay, turn pale, and waste, and die. 

Twas pitiful to hear the murderous thrust ' 1100 

Of ruffian's blade that sought the life entire. 

Twas sad to hear the blood come gurgling forth 

From out the throat of the wild suicide. 

Sad was the sight of widowed, childless age, 

Weeping. I saw it once. Wrinkled with time, 1105 

And hoary with the dust of years, an old 

And worthy man came to his humble roof, 

Tottering and slow, and on the threshold stood. 

No foot, no voice, was heard within ; none came 

To meet him, where he oft had met a wife, 1110 

And sons, and daughters, glad at his return ; 

None came to meet him ; for that day had seen 

The old man lay, wiUiin the narrow bouse. 

The last of all his family ; and now 

lie stood in solitude, in solitude 1115 

Wide as the world ; for all that made to him 

Society, had fled beyond its bounds. 

Wherever strayM his ainiless eye, there lay 

The wreck of some fond hope, that touched fais>B0ul 

With bitter thoughts, and told him all was past 1120 

His lonely cot was silent ; and he look'd 

As if he could not enter; on his staff, 

Bending, he lean'd ; and from his weary eye, 

Distressing sight I a single tear-drop wept : 
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None foHowM, for the fount of tears was dry. 1125 

Alone and last it fell from wrinkle down 

To wrinkle, till it lost itself, drunk by 

The withered cheek, on which again no sraile 

Should come, or drop of tenderness be seen. 

This sight was very pitiful ; but one 1130 

Was sadder still, the saddest seen in Time : 

A man, to-day the glory of his kind, 

In reason clear, in understanding large. 

In judgment sound, in fancy quick, in hope 

Abundant, and in promise, like a field 1135 

Well cultured, and refreshed with dews from Ood ; 

To-morrow, chained, and raving mad, and whipp'd 

By servile hands , sitting on dismal straw, 

And gnashing with his teeth against the chain. 

The iron chain that bound him hand and foot ; 1140 

And trying whiles to send his glaring eye 

Beyond the wide circumference of his woe ; 

Or, humbling more, more miserable still. 

Giving an idiot laugh, that served to show 

The blasted scenery of his horrid face ; 1145 

Calling the straw his sceptre, and the stone, 

On which he pinionM sat, his royal throne. 

Poor, poor, poor man I fallen far below the brute I 

His reason strove in vain to find her way. 

Lost in the stormy desert of his brain ; 1150 

And beitig active still, she wrought all strange, 

Fantastic, execrable, monstrous things. 

X SADDER SIGHT — ^THS REPROBATS. 

All these were sad, and thousands more, that sleep 
Forgotten beneath the funeral pall of Time ; 
And bards, as well became, bewailM them much, 1155 

With doleful instruments of weeping song. 
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But what wire AfiM } wk«t might %d wor^ hud uk\ 
. However small, some graios of happiness : 
And man ne'er drank a cup of eartlity Bort, 
That might not hel4 another drop of gaU ; 1160 

Or, in his deepest jM>rroW| laid bis bead 
Upon a pillow, set so close with tbomst 
That might not held another pri^ekle stiU^ 
Accordingly, the saMeft buqsan look 
Ilad hope in't ; &int indeed, hut still \vrm bope. 1165 
But why excuse the Vitisery of «art}i I 
8ay it was dismal, cdd, wi dark, and d^ep^ 
Beyond the utterance cf sj/ongest woids: 
But say 4ha^ none reni^inbt^*4 ity who •»# 
The eye of beings d4ia»n'd for everviiore t }170 

Rolling, and ToUi^i^ and rolling Mill in vmUf 
To find some ray, to se^ beyond 4be gjitf 
Of an unavenu^d, fierce, fiery, hot, 
Interminable, dark Futurity I 
And rolling stilly mi jroUiiig stjll m vion ! XI 75 

Thus stood th^ reprobate beoeaUi \b4 Mbfii^ 
Of terror, and beneatj^ the cro^P pf Im^ 
The good ; and there was sil«nee in Uie yetilt 
Of heaven : and as they stood and listed, A^ beanit 
Afar to lefi^ among th^ uHejr diSrk, }180 

Hell rolling o'er his W4ives of burning fire; 
And thundering through bfis ea«€aM «mpty Am^ 
As if he preparAtion inade, to net 
The final vengeance of the Fiery tilin^t. 
And here was heard, coming from out the Pit, 1185 

The hollow wailing of Eternal Death^ 
And horrid cry of the XJndying Worm. 

Tb» wicked paler turned ; »Dd nc^rm lb# go^ 
Their color kept ; but w^re no^ kng xiisixHiy '4« 

ll«C^ nm mii (Ss!re)lNM. 
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That moment, in the heavens, how wondrous fair I 1190 

The angel of Mercy stood, and, on the bad, 

Turning his back, over the ransora'd threw 

His bow bedropp'd with imagery of love, 

And promises on which their faith reclined. 

Throughout, deep, breathless silence reign*d again ; 1105 

And on the circuit of the upper spheres, 

A glorious seraph stood, and cried aloud. 

That every ear of man and devil heard : 

*" Uim that is filthy, let be filthy still ; 

Him that is holy, let be holy still.'' 1200 

And suddenly, another squadron bright, 

Of high archangel glory, stooping, brought 

A marvellous bow ; one base upon the Cross^ 

The other, on the shoulder of the Bear, 

They placed, from south to north, spanning the heavens, 

And on each hand dividing good and bad, 1209 

Who read on either side these burning words, 

Which ran along the arch in living fire, 

And wanted not to be believed in full : 

*^ As ye have sown, so shall ye reap this day.** 1210 

1208-4. The Cfrotut-^the Bear : CoDstellations— the former in the sootb* 
an, the latter in the northern hemisphere. 
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ANALTSI& 

Tax aobhor inyokes Ood, for aoeeptaiiC8» and the aasisUDeo of the Holj 
Spirit ; that he may faithfully interpret the notes of the ancient Bard, 
" the holy nnmhers" whieh hii spirit hears, and deseribe the Day of 
Judgment 

Suddenly Michael sonnds the golden tmmpet, and millions^ infinite^ of 
the holy spirits gathered from heaven as well as from the farthest 
worlds around, and met at the Eternal throne ; and from a radiant 
cloud, God declares the purpose of the assembly. He states the des- 
tiny of man is oondoded, the day of Retribution, appointed from all 
eternity, is oome^ and the generations of earth collected to the place 
of judgment 

The Father infinite then addresses the Messiah, and assigns to him his 
covenant office of Judge. The Son, taking the book of remembrance, 
the seyen last thunders^ the crowns of life, and the Sword of Justice^ 
ascends the living Chariot of God, attended by numbers infinite, moTes 
forward in glory, becomes Tisible to the sons of men, and ascends the 
Throne, placed between the good and bad. 

In awful silence a mighty angel apread open the book of God's remem- 
brance, and each one with sincere conscience attests the record true 
He arose to pronounce the sentence. No creature breathed, every 
sphere and star stood still and listened, and upon the wicked first he 
issued the dread decree ; and plunged the sword, which now he drew, 
into the midst ; they sink into final misery, into utter darkness and 
irremediable woe. — ^The fire then consumed the earth. Lastly, the 
righteous receive the crowns, and a joyous approval, and ascend to 
heaven with their Judge, singing glory to God and to the Lamb. 
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GoD/>f my fathers ! holy, just, and good I 
My God ! my Father I my unfailiiig Hope I 
Jehovah I let the incense of my praise, 
Accepted, bum before thy mercy-seat, 
And in thy presence bum, both day and night I 5 

Maker ! Preserver ! my Redeemer ! God I 
Whom have I in the heavens but Thee alone ! • 

On earth, but Thee, whom should I praise, whom love? 
For thou hast broqght me hitherto, upheld 
By thy omnipotence ; and from thy grace — 10 

Unbought, unmerited, though not unsought — 
The wells of thy salvation, hast refresh'd 
My spirit ; watering it, at mom and even I 
And by thy Spirit, which thou freely givest 
To whom thou wilt, hast led my venturous song, 15 

Over the vale, and mountain tract, the light 
And shade of man ; into the burning deep 
Descending now, and now circling the mounts 
Where highest sits Divinity enthroned ; 
Rolling along the tide of fluent thought, 20 

The tide of moral, natural, divine : 

'' • . . 1. • 

Gazing on past, and present, and again. 

On rapid pinion borne, outstripping Time, 

In long excursion, wandering through the groves 
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Unfading, and the endless arenqes 25 

That shade the landscape of eternity ; 
And talking there with bolj aDgds met, 
And future men, in glorious vision seen ! 
Nor unreifiir^ed tiave I watched at i^ight, 
An^ hp^ri tl^e dr^fifu soufi^ of i^^igt^bori^ slefp. 9C 

New thonglit, new imagery, new scenes of bliss 
And glory, unrehearsed by mprtal tongue^ 
Which, unreveard. J, trembling, tuniM and left 
Bursting at once upon my cavii^bM eye, 
"With joy unspeakable, have filKd my soul, « d5 

And made my eup run pvei with delight ; 
Though in my face, the blasts of adverse wmda, 
While boldly circumnavigating man, 
Winds seeming adverse, though perhaps Bot ao^ 
Have heat severely-— disregarded beat, IG 

When I behind me heard the voice of God, 
And hb propitious Spirit say» — ^Fear not. 
Ood of my Fathers 1 ever-present God ! 
This offering more inspire, sustain, accept ; 
Highest, if numbers answer to the them^ ; 45 

Best answering if thy Spirit dictate most 
Jehovah ! breathe ^pon my soul ; my heart 
Enlarge ; my &ith increase ; incn^ase my hope ; 
My thoughts exalt ; my fency sanctify. 
And all my passions, that I near thy throne 5C 

May venture, unreproved ; and sing the day. 
Which none unh<4y ought to naoM, the Dof 
Of Judgment ; gres^test day, past or to come ; 



51-2. The day which none unholy ought to name : A learned fnend has 
called mv attention to a'striking paM>a^e in the "Orations on Judgment 
to Come*' of the late celebrated Edward Ibvino, pf London ; io whicl^ 
with just severity, this eloquent divine animadverts on certain poetical 
pro<luction8 of Southpy ana Byron, each bearing the title of * Virion of 
^ndgoaeot.'*- The passage refeired to seems worthy c^ being eopied 
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Day, wbidi««4«ii3r m^ ^h^i tiitm wUt \ i^j 

M0 borne, or friimd, or hQnoMA<^ nam^-^ 55 

Tby mercy grwt, I, tlloroHgbly prfpar^, 

With comtly gafrPQUI of ntimmtug 1^9, 
May meet, an J h»v« my Jtidgft fuf AJ^oeaU, 

ll^re. Conoemil^ H, WJ frUpt) vrHe» ; " I(. App^MHi to ree that the an- 
ticipation pf the author was realiz^ in the pious anil gifted author of 
Thtt Course of Time/ who song — 

*TIm wiwIA al Awnu at iRl44lef « m4 ^mUimc 
Tim«* ipDn^ tl^l ii)(U(w)a-') »^vt^ liiei vifikn) «lam«*4 . 

Aud God's etenuU govMrniiMDt approved.* ** 

" This mighty cfisia in the history of the human race, this eatastrophe 
•f eril and oonsumniation of good, ftirtttoately H is not uuv province to 
clothe with living ifuagery, ^h^ our ffivulti«*A BbouUl h«v# fHil«4 in the 
attempt But if our diyin^ |)net hatli, by his mighty genia^ so r^^niiered 
to conception the fallen angels beneath the sulphurous canopy of hell, 
their shapes^ their array, tlieir warfare, and their lugh debates, as to 
ckarm and eaptivata our soida by Uie graacieiir pf Mi4»ir 9eoUm(^nt», and 
tlie splendor of their ehiralry, and to cheat us into symfMithy and pity, 
and even admiration ; how might such another spirit (if it shall please 
the Lord to yield another such) draw forth the theme of Judginent (Htm 
Its ambigUMVs light, give it form and eircninstance, feeling and expression, 
so that it should strike home upon the heart with the presentiment of 
those very feelhiga which ahall tht4i be awiihened hi our breasts. This 
task awaits some lofty and pious aoul hereafter to arise, and when per- 
formed will enrich the world with a * Paradise Regained,* worthy to be 
a sequel to the * Paradise Lost,* and with an * Inferno* tliat needeth no 
physical torment to make it infernal ; aud with a judgment antecedent 
to both, embracing and embodying the con^)lete justifieation of God*8 
ways to roan. 

^ Instead of which mighty ft-uit of genius, this age (oh elioehiiigl) hath 
produced out of this theme two most nauseous and unformed aborti«in9v 
•^vile, unprincipled, and unmeaning: the one, a hraaen-faeed pieee of 
political cant ; the other, an abandoned parody of solemn Judgment : of 
wiiich visionaries, I know not whether the self-eoafiient tone of the one, 
or the ill-placed mirriment of the otlier, dii»p]easeth me the more, it is 
ignoble and impious to rob the subl.roest of subjeeta of all its grandeur 
an I effect, in onler to serve wretched interests and vu-gar passion?^. I 
h y«i no ti^-nipathy with such wretched stuff, and ] despise the age which 
lia.h. The men are limited in their faculties ; for they, both of thorn 
want the greatest of all faculties — to know the living God, ami ^tiind in 
awe of his miglity power : with the one, bWphemy is virtue when it 
makes for loyalty ; with the other, blasphemy is the food and spica of jest* 
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Come, gracious Inflvenee ! Breath of the Lord I 
And touch me, trembh'ng, as thou touched the man, CO 
Greatly beloved, when he in vision saw, 
By Ulai^s stream, the Ancient sit ; and talked 
With Gabriel, to his prayer 6wiftly sent, 
At evening sacrifice. Ilold my right hand, 
Almigltty ! hear me — for I ask through llim, 65 

Whom thou hast heard, whom thou wilt always hiar. 
Thy Son, our interceding Great Uigh Priest 
Reveal the future ; let the years to come 
Pass by ; and ope my ear to hear the harp ;. 
The prophet harp, whose wisdom I repeat, Ti 

Interpreting the voice of distant song, — 
Which thus again resumes the lofty verse; 
Loftiest, if I interpret faithfully 
The holy numbers which my spirit hears. 

maliing. Barren souU! nnd is the land of Shakspeare, and Spenaer.and 
Milton, Clime to thi^ that it can procreate nolhiog liUt such profane »pawn, 
and 18 content to exalt such blots and blemisljes of manhood into orna- 
Dieuts of the age! Tuny age I when religion, and virtue, and manly 
freedom have eeai^ed from the charncter it accounteth noble. But I thank 
Got), who hath given us a refuge in the great spiiits of a former age, who 
will yet wrest tlie sceptre from these mongrel Englishmen ; from who8« 
impieties we can betake ourselves to the * Advent to Judgment' of Tay> 
]or ; * The Four Last IMiings* of Bates ; the * Blessedness of the Righteou/ 
of Howe ; and the * Saints* Rest* of Baxter ; books which breathe of tie 
reverend spirit of the olden time. God send to the otliers repentance, «r 
else blast the powers they have abused so terribly ; for if they repent 
nt>t, they shall harp anotlier strain at that scene they have sought to vul- 
garize. The men have seated themselves on his throne of judgment t9 
vent from thence doggrel spleen and insipid flattery ; the impious men 
liave no more to do with the holy seat than the obscene owl hath to 
nestle and bring forth in the Ark of the Covenant, which the wings of 
the cherubim of glory did overshadow.** pp. 207, 208. 

60-64. T/u ynaii, ^c. : Daniel, the Hebrew prophet The incident it 
recorded in the Book of Daniel, viii. % 15-19 ; iz. 20-28. 
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TBK DAT OF JODGMBlTr DBFINSD. 

Thus came the Day — the Harp agaia began— ?5 

The day that many thought should never oome; 
That all the wicked wished should never come ; 
That all the righteous had expected long ; 
Day greatly fear'd, and yet too little fear'd, 

Vs. Thtu came the day, &e. : The description of man heing finished, the 
bard approaches the awful subject of his final doom. Here he may well 
demand an angel's lyre. The day of judgment^ what mortal tongue can 
adequately sing I The mind sinks under the overwhelming sublimity of 
the idea. The assembling of the universe, the breaking up of nature, the 
countless retinue of angels, the blazing throne of judgment, and, last of 
all, the Judge himself: where is the language competent to such ideas? 
Tet PoUok has fearlessly approached them ; and, it must be owned, has 
combined noble elements in the description. The morning of the last day 
dawned like that of other days. The sun moved upward, ^ All this part 
of the description, being that of least difficulty, is executed unezception- 
ably. The picture is crowded, butyet the objects are distinct and vivid. 
Bat now comes the trial of the poet's strength. An angel in the midst 
of heaven has sworn that time ^uill be no more. How shall the wreck 
of nature be described t The t^n'^extinguished in his mid career; trees 
withered in their bloom ; b||4ll3l|ruck lifeless in their flight ; rivers 
atayed in their rapid cour8e-^|iite tides of the ocean stopped ; consterna- 
tion seizing all the living; and earth and ocean yielding up their unnum- 
bered dead ; and tlieo, when all the sons of men are brought together, 
the consummation of all things by the irrevocable sentence ; the wicked 
driven to everlasting woe, the righteous conducted to the throne of God ; 
—these are the closing topics of the poem. But if the reader has ever 
attempted to form to himself an image of the solemn winding up of the 
human drama, we fear he will be disappointed here ; for the ideas are 
too vast and lofty to be expressed by words. Id the mind they rise and 
swell into undefinable magnitude and sublimity. But to clothe them in 
language would be like bounding infinitude. Strong langui^e as this 
poet lias made use of^ we doubt not that the images existing in his own 
flilad were tenfold more vivid, and the conceptions immeasurably more 
,grand, thnn they appear in his verse. And when he looked upgn his 
work, an<l saw his Uioughts thus narrowed down to the limited dimen- 
sions of the medium through which he must transmit them, we doubt 
not that he felt a painf jl consciousness, how poorly and impotently they 
represented what was at the moment passing before his imagination. .... 
We rejoice that the mind is capable of thoughts, which nothing but con- 

16* 
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By Lim who fearM i^ mx^l^ ^ dfiy latigli'd at much 80 

By the profane ; the trembling «1ay of all 

Who biij^M \ day. ^b^i^ aU sbs^ipw^ ^^^^ ^U ^ams ; 

When tuhBUiu^ ij[be9 reality ^mijipij^^pe^. 

Last day of lying, ftoftlt day of lUl 

Deceit, all ki)n«T^ry, all <|W*(5k»h ph;i;atM ; 85 

Ender of a)l d)Apu,tiiagt pf aU il^ir^h 

Ungodly, of all loud and boasting speech. 

Judge of ^U judgn^ots; Jqdge of ey^iEy j»d|p9.; 

Adjuster of all causes, rights ai>d wiongs. 

Day oft appealed to, an4 appealed to oft 90 

By ihoshe wl^o.s^w its 4a^u, with sadd^t h^aiii:^ 

Day roost m/)gniiicent in Fancy's range, 

Whence she retum'd, confounded, trembling, pale, 

With oyermifcb of glory ii^inti and. blind : 

Day most important held, prepared foi Biosl» 05 

By every rationa), wise, and holy roan : 

Day of eternal gaiq, ibr Mr.orldly lo^ : 

Day of eternal loss, Ibr worldly gaiii# 

Great day of terror, vengeance, woe, despair ! 

^eveal^r of a|l s^rets, tho^hts, desires !, 100 

Rein*trying« heart-invesMgiiting day,^ 

Which stood between Eternity and Time, 

Keview'd all past, determin<^, all to come, 

And bound aU destinies fi>f ^veroxpie. 

Believing day of unbelief !< Great d«vy \ 105 

Which set in proper liglit the affairs of ^rtb» 

And justifijBd the gp.vernmenjt Pivii^j^p 

Great day ! what can we more ? what should w« iimi%t> 

Great triumph day of Gpd's Incarnate Son I 

Great day of glory Jo the Almighty God I ^ 110 

Day whence the everlasting years begia 

tciauraess can measure. AU haman mocles of •mnm«Bicatk»n Brnut bsvc 
limils; but in the unutterable, the incoraiiivinicable emotions of th«^MmV 
- diecera glorious eyide&oe ef its immortal nature.— i^ A^ Rmm^ 
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Their date ! new era in etemitj \ 

Ad^ eft referrVi lo in tbe tong^ ef hMiTeii \ 

ALL TRIBES OT INTELLTOENT BEINGS OATIHSREO TO WITKB8S 
TilE PROCEBDIKOS OF THE JUDGMENT. 

Thus 8toe<} the apestale, tb«s t]le primoiiiM stfiod ; 
Those b^d bf }«8ti«e AkI, ami Ibese bf k>v«^ 1 15 

Reading the iieff seo tebeo my tkuA Ua^ed 
On high, upon the great cetostiin) bow ^-^ 
^ As je have sown, so sbafl- y^ reap^ ll^ Aa^.'* 
All read, all understood, and^ aH believed ; 
Convtncecl of jtldgment, nghteovsneas, and stn. 120 

Meantifne the unlveree tbrougboiit was still : 
The cope, above and reund^ about, waa calm } 
And, rootionlefla, beneatb tfaea^ lay- tbe earth, 
Silent and sad, as one that sentence waits,* 
For flagrant crhne i when sixKlenlj was Ikeard*, 1 25 

Behind the azure vaulting of the sky, 
Above, and far remote from reach of sight, 
The 90und of tnimpetiBi and th^ so^nd of crowds, 
And praaeiag steeds, anil rapid' eburiofc wbeefat. 
That, fK>m ibur quarters roH'd, and seemM in haste, 130* 
A^fisembling at some plaice o{ rendea^vous : 
And so they seem'd to roll, witk furious speed. 
As if none meant to be behind the first. 
No? seera'J alone : that day the gold«n trump, 
Whose, voice from centre to> circuinli^reaea 1^5 

Of a^ createit things, is heard diatinct, 
God had. Ud Michael sound to summon alt 
The hosts of bluss* lo presence of their Kifug ; 
And, aH ^e mormng, n^ilHona infinke^ 
That raiJlions govern'd each, Dominions, Pbwers, 140 

TKronee, PrincipaUties, with all their hosits, 
Had beeft aeriving^ neap the capita^ 
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And royal city, New Jerusalem, 

From lieaven*8 remotest bounds : nor yet from heaven 

Alone came they that day : the worlds around, 145 

Or neighboring nearest on the verge of nighty 

Emptieil, sent forth their whole inhabitants : 

All tribes of being came, of every name. 

From every coast, filling Jehovah*s courts. 

From mom till mid-day, in the squadrons poured 150 

Immense, along the bright celesUal roads. 

r Swiftly they rode ; for love unspeakable 
To God, and to Messiah, Prince of Peace, 
Drew them, and made obedience haste to be 
Approved. And now before the Eternal Throne — 155 
Brighter that day than when the Son prepared 

^ To overthrow the seraphim rebelPd — 
And circling round the mount, of Deity» 
Upon the sea. of glass, all round about, 
And down the borders of the stream of lile, 160 

And over all the plains of Paradise, 



144, &c Nor yet from heaven altme^ it. : In contriuting the Ilisd and 
Odyet^ey, the i£t)«iil, the Lady of the Lake f od Marmion, which are pro- 
nounced to be national and, local, with the poems of Dante, Milton, and 
Pollok, the Rev. Dr. Scott observes: **The map of the world is too small 
for the dettcriptions in the latter, and the new fields of thott^it which 
ard explored : indeed, it becomes a mere centre to some mightier circle. 
To carry out the image, w^ must hang up on each side of this map of 
the worhl, maps of lieaven and hell ; and around all, the outlines o^ some 
prodigious universe, where there are continents into which the Creator's 
Voice has never penetrated. The iidmbitants of these worlds ard por* 
trayed in these poems, and scenery introduced to which Uiere is not any 
thiiig like on earth. The ratio of the interest which the human mind 
experiences in reading a religious poem, over one which is only earthly 
and provincial, all things altfo being equal, will bees the linsited teiritory 
is to the three vast worlds alluded. to. Refined taate prefers the reli- 
gious to the profane ; indeed, intellect, to be permanently gratified, if it 
seeks sober, meditative pleasure in poetry at all, must have a religious 
poem. Thia fact alone accounts for the immediate, continued, and wide* 
extended popularity of * The Ck>ur8e of Time/ '*— Xt/* of Polhk, p, 297. 
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For raany a league of heavenly meiisiirenienti 
Assembled, stood the immortal multitudes. 
Millions above all numbers infinite, 

Tlie nations, of the blest. Distinguish'd each, 165 

13 J chief of goodly stature blazing far, 
By various garb, and flag of various hue 
Streaming through heaven from standard lifted highi— 
The arms and imagery of thousand worlds. 
Distinguish'd each ; but all array'd complete, 170 

In armor bright^ of helmet, shield, and sword, 
And mounted all in chariots of fire. 
A military throng, blent, not confused ; 
As soldiers on some day of great review, 
Burning in splendor of refulgent gold, 1^5 

: And ornament on purpose long devised 
For this expected day. Distinguish'd each, 
But all accoutred as became their Lord, 
And high occasion ; all in holiness, 

The livery of the soldiery of God, 180 

^ -> Vested ; and shining all with perfect bliss. 
The wages which his faithful servants win. 

JXHOVAH DECLARES TO THE VAST ASSEMBLAGE THE OCCASIOIT 

OF THEIR M£ETIKO« 

Thus stood they numberless around the mount 
Of presence ; and, adoring, waited, hush'd 
In deepest silence, for the voice of God. 185 

That moment, all the Sacred Hill on high 
Bum*d^ terrible with glory, and behind 
The uncreated lustre hid the Lamb 

Invisible; when, from the radiant cloud, ^- 

This voice, addressing all the hosts of heaven, 100 

Proceeded ; not in words as we converse. 
Each with his fellow, but in language such 
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As God-dotb vM) hnpfttlmg^ wkhoat piiNifi^ 

Successive w<kaft, in speech of cfeftiures, stems 

Long narrative, though bng; j»i losing macfa^ 105 

In feeblai aymboli^ o^ the thoi^hl Divine. 

M J servants long af»pK»ved» my ^utbftil tons ! 
Angels of glMfs Thfoaea^ Dominions^ Pciweist 
\V«ti pkasedf (Us HMWotng^ 1 have aeeii th^ speed 
Of your obedience^ galheviiig row^4 my tkroae^ 200 

In ordei; dw^ aad we)(«heooouDg garh ; 
Illustrigiiay ae I see, hcgr«¥l f^xdw wew^ 
As was my wish, to. glorify thn day s 
And now whi^t ye«i aasembUng meaaa, afetend. 

This daiy QooolMdea tk^ de^ay ol man ; 205 

The hour appoialedi (h»m. etoroilyv 
To judge the eaJrtib, w, ngfhtoousnesa, i& eonae ; 
To end th^ war ol Sa% that long^ haa iSbogkl^ 
Permitted, agpaat the aword of HoUnese % 
To give to men and devila, as Iheir wwrks^ 210 

Il«*corded in my all- rememberings book, 
I £nd ; good lo tihe gopd, and gc^ rewaad 
Of everlasting honoi, )oy, and peaee^ 
Before my presence here for evermore : 
Aod ^the evil^ aa their sin^ proved %1 5 

Eternal recompense pf abaiiae ^d^ woe. 
Cast out beyond the bounds of light and love. 

rsnOVAH^S yiKDICATIOir OF rns PROCEEblKGS ABOITT TO TAKX 

PLACE. 

Long have 1 stood, aa ye^ my- sefts, w«ll Ihm^ 
Between the cherubim^ and stretch'd my 



fl9. Betteeen the ekjsruhim : To nixh^rstand tbra. l^ing^oage, t]|s reader 
D'tist refer to tlie account given by Moses of the inner part of tbf» taber- 
nacle, £z(k]. xzv. 17-22. The forms of the eherulJiu are supi'oaed to b« 
emblematic of the highest orUitr of aog^U in beav*a» 
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Of mercy oat, iiiTttin^ all to eoma 220 

To me, and live ; my boweb hoBg have mov^ 

With great compassion ; and my }ii9tioa. p«as'4 

Transgression by, and sol impvtedi iiik 

Long here, upon my ei'tflaatiBg Uuhhn^ 

I have beheld my Idt« amd Hioey scoraM ;; 225 

Uave seen my ktvfa de^pised^ my same bla^mtdi 

My providence aocused, my g/nuBMUfk pkun| 

Opposed \ and long, too kMig, kav« I inilieUl 

The wickedj triumpli. ^nd my aaitila repi^a^ahVi 

Maliciously, while an ny. attara U«^ 230 

Unanswered still, therr prayerft ^nd iMr t«ir% 

Which seek my coming;, wear^d wMk d^my i > 

And long, Disorder in my moral v^i§9k 

Has walk\i rebettiouaiy^ disturbM the peao^i • 

Of my eternal government, and wt^i^t 235 

Confusion, spreading far and wide, ampng- 

My works inferior, which groan to ba 

Released. Nx>v kmg shnii gnoan : t)ie hiNXjP ^ gni^ 

The final hour of gruce ia fully past. 

The time accepted fop repenibanoe» f^b, 240 

And pardon, is irrevocably, past ; 

And JusUoe^ unaeeompanied, aa wottb^ 

With Mercy^ now. goea ibrth, to ^?e to^ $IA 

According U>^ thent deed?. Justici> alone; 

For why should U^rcy any moce be joia'dtt 245 

What hath not mercy, mix^d «i4b jaidgfment, d^M» 

That mercy, mix'd with )udgn»ent ajid Kf«ool( 

Could do I IKd I' not eeyelatioifc make, 

Plainly and clearly, ^f my will entire %. 

Before them set my holy law, and gare 250 

Them knowliedge, wisdom, prowess^ t(K obey, 

280r3l. While on my altnrn^ <ko. : Rev. vl 9, 10. 
287. Which groan^ Ac. : llom. viiL 19-22. 
250i G^tfe.; Should be ^mm. 
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And win, by self-wrouglit works, eternal life t 
Rebeird, did I not send them terms of peace, 
Which, not my justice, but mj mercy ask*d t — 
Terms costly to my well-beloved Son ; 25b 

To them gratuitous ; exacting faith 
Alone for pardon, works enndng faith f 
Have I not early risen, and sent my seers, 
Prophets, apostles, teachers, ministers, 
With signs and wonders, working in my name ! 260 

Have I not still, from age to age, raised up. 
As I saw needful, great, religious men. 
Gifted by me with large capacity, 
And by my arm omnipotent upheld, 
To pour the numbers of-my mercy forth, 265 

And roll my judgments on the ear of man f 
And lastly, when the promised hour was come — 
What more could most abundant mercy do ! — 
Did I not send Immanuel forth, my Son, 
Only-begotten, to purchase, by his blood,- 270 

As many as believed upon his name f 
Did he not die to give repentance, sudi 
As I accept, and pardon of all sins ! 
- Has he not taught, beseechM, and shed abroad 
The Spirit unconfined, and given, at tiroes, 27^ 

Example fierce of wrath and judgment, pour*d 
Vindictively on nations guilty loug ! 
What means 'of reformation that my Son 
Has left behind untried ? what plainer words. 
What arguments more strong, as yet remain t 280 

Did he not tell them with his lips of truth, — 
The righteous should be saved, tlie wicked, damn*d t 
And has he not, awake both day and night, 
Here interceded with prevailing voice. 
At my right hand, pleading his precious blood 285 

Which magnified my holy law, and bought, 
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For all who wish'd, perpetual righteousness ? ^ 

And liave not jou, my faithful servants, all 

Been frequent forth, obedient to my will. 

With messages of mercy and of lovo, 290 

Administering my gifts to sinful roan ! 

And have not all my mercy, all my love, 

Been sealM and stampM with signature of heaven I 

By proof of wonders, miracles, and signs 

Attested, and attiested more by truth 205 

Divine, inherent in the tidings sent f 

This day declares the consequence of all. 

Some have believed, are sanctified, and saved, 

Prepared for dwelling in this holy place, 

In these their mansions, built before my face ; 300 

And now beneath a crown of golden light, 

Beyond our wall, at place of judgment, they. 

Expecting, wait the promised due reward. 

The others stand wiih Satan bound in chains : 

The others, who refused to be redeem'd, — 805 

Tliey stand, unsanctified, unpardoned, sad. 

Waiting the sentence that shall fix their woe. 

The others who refused to be redeemed ; 

For all had grace sufficient to believe, 

AH who my gospel heard ; and none who heard 310 

It not, shall by its law this day be tried. 

Necessity of sinning, my decrees 

Imposed on none ; but rather all inclined 

To holiness ; and grace was bountiful, 

Abundant, overflowing with my word ; 316 

My word of life and peace, which to all men 

Who shall or stand or fall, by law reveal'd, 

Was ofler'd freely, as 'twas freely sent, 

Without all money, and without all price. 

Tl us, they have all, by willing act, despised 320 

Me, and my Son, and sanctifying Spirit 
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: But now iM Viiiffr sbiill tbty m«e1f wr 4961 

The day of Gm^ %^4 M««y w eprnp^te, 
And Godhead ftp^ tU«ir »i9^y ^l«f9ly^ 



TnK FATHER RBQUB8W illSHAR TO PSOeS^ TO lUUGClB HIS 

OfFlOB AB JUDOB Or MAVSIKB, 

So saying, JI^ Ae Father infinite^ 325 

Tuniing, addre88*4 {Ji^aeiiilit ^h^f% b^ ¥^\ 
Exalted gloriouslji ^ UU r\g\i\ bl^nd, 
• Tills day belongs U> JMStH^f and tp The% 
Eternal Sqii ( thy rigk( for 9$mae 4pIMI 
Abundantly fulfilling fdi my wiU ; 330 

By promi^ t|lun#, from all eternity, 
Made in tbe unfneqt CQveni^p^ pf Grfi^e ; 
And tbine, aa most hefittipg, smce in tb^ 
Divine and human me^t, impArtml Ms^ 
Consultiqg tbi|s ih^ interest pf Uotb* 335 

Go then, my Sqv^ djvine similitude { 
Image express of P^i^y una^n I 
Tbe bool^ of my remfmbram^ tatc^; Aod tul^^ 
The golden crowiH^ of life, due tQ tb^ ^iftt^ ; 
And take tbe seven )iist tbUQ^^ii ruiumia ; 340 

Thy armor tak^ ; gird qu tby swori Aj »wor4 

Of justice ultimate, reserved, ti'U QOiW 

Uni^heathed, in thy et^rfiftl armory \ 

And mount th^ living clji^riQ^ of Qod, 

Thou goest not u^w, m P^^ to CW^arj, 3 15 

To be insulted, t^uf<^, ^d ik\n \ 

Thou go^t uo^ iv>w ikitU battle im4 tb« W«^ 

Of war, as ^i^u^ ng^iust tbe nh^ kpat^ : 

Thou goest a Judge, ^nd findVt the guilty boun4 1 

Thou goest to prove, coudeum, acquit, rewar4 ; 850 

Not utiac^mp^ui^ ; all ^hese, my sain^ 

Go with thee, gl^fiou^ ¥9tmu^ I to siug 
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Thj trifuiiph, md participate thy joy ; 
And I, the Oinniprtsent, with thee go ; 
Anid \tUk thee, all the gloi^ of ray Ar»Be. Z^S 

SOBSSIAH ASCENDS HIS CHARIOT, AND Wrm ATSt AUOrST PRO* 
CESSION PASSES THE GATE OF HEAVEN. 

Thus said Uta Ftolher ; and the Ben beloved, 
Omnipotent, OiDiiiseient, FeilowrGod, 
Arose resplendent with Divinity ; 
And He th« hook of God's remeinbianee took ; 
And took the seven last thunders ruinous ; 3C0 

And took the crowns of life, due to the saints ; 
^is annor took ; girt on his sword, his fliwprd 
Of justice ultimate, re^ryed* till now 
Unsheathed, in the eternal armory ; 
And up the living chariot of God • 36$ 

Ascended, signifying all eomplet«. 

A^d now the Trump ci wondrous aiel^dy, 
By man or angel never heard heibve, 
Sounded with thunder, and the mareh begaa-^^ 
Not swift, as cavalcade, on battle bent, S?0 

But, as became prooession of a judge, 
Solemn, magnificent, majestic, sbw s 
Moving sublime with glory infinite. 
And numb^s infinite, and awAil song. 
They passed the gate of heaven, w^tch 9i«liy a league 3?5 
Oped either way, to let the glory forth 
Of this gvtat march. And now the^ sops of mea 
Beheld their cooiing, which, before they heard; 
Beheld the glorsoHS countenance of God 1 
All light was swallow'd up, all objects seen, 380 

Faded ; and the Incarnate, visible 
Alone, held every i^ye upon Ilim $bc^d! 
The wicked saw his majesty severe, 
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And those who pierced him, saw his &ce with douds 

Of gloiy circled round, essential bright t 385 

And to the rocks and mountains calPd in vain. 

To hide them from \he fierceness of his wrath : 

Almighty power their flight restrain'd, and hdd 

Them bound immovaUe before the bar. 

The righteous, undismajM and bold — ^best proof 300 
This day of fortitude sincere — sustained 
- By inward fitith, with acclamations loud, 
Received the coming of the Son of Man ; 
And, drawn by love, inclined to his approach, 
Moving to meet the brightness of his (ace. 395 

THB JUDGE ASCENDS THE GREAT WHITE THRONE, AND THB 

BOOKS ARE OPENED. 

Meantime, 'tween good and bad, the Judge his wheels 

Stay'd, and, ascending, sat upon the great 
: White Throne, that morning founded there by power 

Omnipotent, and built on righteousness 

And truth. Behind, before, on every side, 400 

In native, and reflected blaze of bright 

Celestial equipage, the myriads stood, 
- That with his marching came ; rank above rank, 

Rank above rank, with shield and flaming sword. 
Twas silence all : and quick, on right and left, 405 

A mighty angel spread the book of €rod*s 

Remembrance ; and, with conscience now sincere, 

All men compared the record written there^ 

By finger of Omniscience, and received 

Their sentence, in themselves, of joy or woe ; 410 

Condemned or justified^ while.yet. tHQ Judge.. . ... ... 

884-87. And thou who pierced, Ac. : Rev. I 7 ; vl 16-17. 
8ti7. Sat upon the greats <bc : Rev. zz. 11. 
406. 77m hook, <fee. : Rev. xz. 12. 
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Waited, as if to let them prove themselves. 

The righteous, in the book of life dbplayM, 

Rejoicing, read their names ; rejoicing, read 

Their faith for righteousness received, and deeds "■'■■ 4^0 

Of holiness, as proof of faith complete. 

The wicked, in the book of endless death, 

Spread out to left, bewailing read their names : 

And read beneath them. Unbelief, and fruit 

Of unbelief, vile, unrepented deeds, ' 425 

Now unrepentable for evermore ; 

And gave approval of the woe affix'd. 

SENTENCE PRONOUNCED UPON THE WICKED. 

: This done, Uie Omnipotent, Omniscient Judge^ 

Rose infinite, the sentence to pronounce, 

The sentence of eternal woe or bliss I 430 

All glory heretofore seen or conceived ; 

All majesty^ annihilated, droppM, 

That moment, from remembrance, and was lost ; 

And silence, deepest hitherto esteem'd, 

Seem'd noisy to the stillness of this hour. 436 

Comparisons I seek not ; nor should find. 

If sought : that silence, which all being held, 

When God Almighty's Son, from off the walls 
^ . > Of heaven the rebel angels threw, accursed, 

So still, that all creation heard their fall 440 

Distinctly, in the lake of burning fire, 

Was now forgotten, and every silence else. 

All being rational, created then, 
. :: Around the judgmentr«eat, intensely listenM : 

No creature breathed : man, angel, devil, stood • 445 

434-449. And nlenee, in.: This ides is expremed with admirable 
power and impreiiiivienefli, and prepares the miod for the sppallibg soencs 
that follow. 
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* 

And listen'd \ the spheres stood stilli And Cireij star 
^. Stood still and liatenM; and every particle ^ 
Remotest in the wotnb of matter stoodi 
Bending to heari devotional and still. 
And thus upon the wieked first, the Judge 450 

Pronounced the sentenee, writteb before of Old }. 
^ Depart from me^ je euned^ itito the firt) 
Prepared eternal in the Gulf of Hell, 
Where ye shall weep and wail for eveniKirfe ; 
Reaping the harvest whidi yo«r sisa hare towHiP 455 

8KKTENCB UPON THX WICKBD FBABTULLT XXBOUTED. 

So saying, God grew dark with utter wrath ; 
And drawing now the iWord, undrawn before. 
Which through the range of infinite^ all aroimd^ 
A gleam of fiery indignation threw, 
lie lifted up his hand omntpotent, 460 

And down among the danm'd the btiriinig edga 
Plunged $ and from forth hie arrowy quiver aint^ 
Emptied, the seven buit thunderi rUinous,- 
Which, entering^ wither'd all their sodk with fir^ 
Then first was terigeance^ first was nmi s^b I 465 

Red, unrestratn^di vtndietive, final, fierce 1 
They, howling, fled to west among tiki dark ; 
But fied not theee the terrdfs 6f the Lord : 
Pursued, and driven beyohd the Gol^ which ftowiii 
Impassable, betweea the good and had, 4?0 

And downward far reiBote to lefty oppMHi^d 
And scorch'd with the avengiiig flrta, bsgim 
Burning within them^-^^iej upon ik» vlfrgt 
Of Erebdsy m nooraent patning ttoody 
And saw, below, the un&thomable lake, 475 

f'icMnng with tidetf of darl^ tempestuous wrath; 
And would have look'd behind ; but greater wrath 
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Ibehind, forbade, which now no respite gave 
To final misery : Cfod, in the ^fasp ■ . - -^ 

Of his Almighty strength, took them upraised, 480 

And threw them down, into the yawning pit 
Of bottomless perdition^ ruinM) damn^d^ 
Fast bound in ehains of darkness evermore \ 
And Second Death, and the Undying Woml| 
Opening their horrid jaws, with hideous yell, 485 

Falling, received their everlasting prey* 
A groan rofiihi'd^ at dowli they aunki and miiik, 
Add eter Stfnk, aihatig the tittcir d^tk I 
A grOan retumM 1 the rigttteous heard fhe fpfotcd ; 
The groAfi of all the reprobate^ when first 490 

Tbejr felt dfltfnllatfon s<ir^ ! Iind h^ard IM) doM I 
And heard Jehovah, and his (ove retire t 
A girdan relure^d ! Ibe righteous beard the grom i 
As If «1! tiiiserjr, all Soif6w^ pkf, ' 

Alt pain, all anguish, fttl despair, ivhich all 49$ 

llaVe suffered, or thtAl ieei, ftfom first to last 
Clef6Hf , iMkt gMber'd to <^^ pangt 
jind issued in 6n^ groaii df tuotindl^ 1^6it 
An4 now the wall of hell, the outer wall, 
Flmg»fttesrthenfCicn«droutidUi6iii; Ihai ^UA tibM 6M 
Bait 6^tf , 6t i^y adfltnant, enSbkzed 
IVitb hideous iiria|^ry, above all hope, 
AlNit« M fiigbt «f fiiBey, btirmng ktgk } 
And gttiLfd^ evehnor^ by Jtistxtie, iittn'i 
To Wralb, that hears, unmoved, the endless groaii 66^ 
Of Ibert^nttUiif withitf *, aB4 iee% ifttftMfedy 
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sjai nvx Aim pukisbmskt of the wicked eter xkcbeasiko, 

AND' INtERMINAfiLB. 

Nor ask if these shall ever be redeemM. 
They never shall : not God, but their own sin 
Condemns them : what could be don^, as thon hast heard, 
Has been already done ; all has been tried, 611 

508-680. Kor a»k if ihete, &t, : If those, who, to rid themselres of 
hard thoughts of Ood, are r«;ftdy to give up the phiCh tn«aiiihgof the 
Bible, would but tubetitute' the terms holinese and uitholioess (or hap|4* 
nesa and misery, there is a possibility that in good time they might be 
able to reconcile God's goodness and the truth of his book. Let them 
take along with them the prinriple that in the future world, mixed char- 
acter and mixed happiness and suffering will be at an end ; Ui«t man, 
assimilated either to his GofI, or to evil spiritA, will be cimscious of hap- 
piness only as an effluence of holiness, or of misery only as an effluence 
of 'sin; and then they may come to the conclusion that all the incon 
gruity had been in their own brains ; and each one of them be .. at la^t 
ready to say, with sincerity, in the language of one who scarcely acted 
up to his profession, ** 1 have no ambition to be a pliilosopher in oppoal 
tion to Paul, or to postpone Christ to Aristotle." 

In expressing our approbation of this^ and a similar passage in Book T, 
which have given n9» to these suggestions, we cannot but regret (hat the 
principle held in them does not discover itself more in the Tenth Book. 
We would not have had it the sole- pervading principle ; for we read in 
the Bible of God*s anger against the wicked, and his din et pun\shment 
of them hereafter. We l>elieve these terms to have a dij^tinct meaning 
from self-torture, and a fearful o;ie too ; and suppose it the part of jus- 
tice that punishment should follow on the heels of crime; and that if a 
being will go on making war, though a vain one, against an all-holy and 
happy state, it is right that he should suffer evil from without for lilt 
rebel pride, and hate of goodness. The principle of benevolence may 
io here acting along with that of justice ; and it quay be one of the 
means of maintaining beings of free-will steadfast in virtue, Ihact where 
crime is obdurate they should not Only witness Belf'>paining ain, but 
b^old also the direct displeasure of God turned i^ainst it The fact 
that he who dies in his sins will voluntarily persevere in them forerer, 
under all their evil consequences, may likewise he used to the same end ; 
and thus sin, which hads^.ltaelf in array against Pod'i iHt*hen?9 of min- 
gled holiness and happiness, be brought to thwart its own evil intent^ 
and made to give stability to that goveniment which it woold fidn OTcr> 
t]urow.--i8ptf»< <if th§ PilgHnu, 
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That wisdom infifiite, tod boundless grace. 
Working together, could devise, and all 
Has fkird ; whj now succeed f Though God should stoop, 
Inviticg still, and send his Only Son 515 

To offer grace in hell, the pride that first 
Refused,' would still refuse ; the unbelief, 
Still unbelieving, would deride and mock ; 
Nay more, refuse, deride, and mock ; for sid; 
Increasing still, and gtdwin^ day and nigbt 520 

Into the essence of th^ k>iil, beconie 
All sin, makes what in time seem'd probably 
Seem'd probable, idnce (lod invited then — 
Forever now impossible. Thus Aey, 
According to the eternal laws which bind 525 

All creatures, bind the Uncreated One, 
Though wehim4 not &te sentence of &e Judge- 
Must daily grow ht tlin atid punishment. 
Made by themsdves th^ir hecessary h^ 
Unchangeable to' all eternity. 530 

What lot ! what choice I I sin^ not, eadiidi dug. 
Here, highest seraphs tremble oti the lyr€^ 
And make a sudden pause ! btit thovl hast seeii. 
And here the bard a moment held his hand, 
As one who saw more of that horrid woe 535 

Than words could Utter ; and again resumed. 

TBB EABTH, NEXT SBNTBNOSn, AKD DESTROTED AND REBX7ILT. 

Nor yet had vengeance done. The guilty Earth 
Inanimate, debased, and stained by sin, 
Seat of rebellion, of corruption, long, 
And tainted with mortality throughout, 540 

Ood sentenced next ; and sent the final fires 
Of ruin forth, to bum and to destroy. 

541-42. Tktfifudfirti, ^ : 3 Pet ill 10-18; Bev. zzL 1. 
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The saints its burning saw ; and thou majst see. 

Look yonder, round the lofty golden walls 

And galleries of New Jerusalem, 545 

Among the imagery of wonders past ; 

Look near the southern gate ; look, 4ind behold, 

On spacious canvas, touch'd with living hues^ — 

The Conflagration of the ancient earth, 

The handiwork of high archangel, drawn 550 

From memory of what he saw that day. 

See how the mountains, how the valleys bum I 

The Andes bum, the Alps, the Apennines ; 

Taurus and Atlas, all the islands bum ; 

The Ocean bums, and rolls his waves of flame. 555 

. See how the lightnings, barbed, red with wrath, 

Sent from the quiver of Omnipotence, 

Cross and recross the fiery gloom, and bum 

Into the centre ! bum without, within, 

And help the native fires, which God awoke, 560 

- And kindled with the fury of his wrath. 

As inly troubled, now she seems to shake ; 

The flames, dividing, now a moment fiedl ; 

And now in one conglomerated mass, 

Bising, they glow on high, prodigious blaze : 565 

Then fall and sink again, as i^ within, 

The fuel, bumt to ashes, was consumed. 

So bum'd the Earth upon that dreadful day ; 

Tet not to full annihilation bumM : 

The essential particles of dust remain'd, 6^0 

Purged by the final, sanctifying fires. 

From all oorraption ; from all stidn of sin, 

Done there by man or devil, purified. 

The essential particles remained, of which 

God built the world again, renewed, improved, ' 5^5 

Vliih fertile vale, and wood of fertile bough ; 
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And streams of milk and honey, flowing song ; 

And mountains cinctured with perpetual green ; 

In clime and season fruitful, as at first, 

When Adam woke, unfallen, in Paradise. £80 

And God, from out the fount of native light, 

A handful took of beams, and clad the sun 

Again in glory ; and sent forth the moon 

To borrow thence her wonted rays, and lead 

Her stars, the virgin daughters of the sky. 585 

And God revived the winds, revived the tides ; 

And touching her from his Almighty hand, 

With force centrifugal, she onward ran, . 

Coursing her wonted path, to stop no more. 

Delightful scene of new inhabitants I 590 

As thou, this morn, in passing hither, saw'st 

mX RIGHTEOUS APFROVSD AND HONORED. SONCh OF rUAIBX 

TO THE REDEEMER. 

This done, the glorious Judge, turning to rights 
With countenance of love unspeakable, 
Beheld the righteous, and approved them thus : 
'* Ye bless6d of my Father, come ; ye just, 595 

Enter the joy eternal of your Lord ; 
Receive your crowns, ascend, and sit with Me, 
At God^s nght hand, in glory evermore." 

Thus said the Omnipotent, Incarnate God : 
And waited not the homage of the crowns, 600 

Already thrown before him ; nor the loud 
Amen of universal, holy praise ; 
But tum*d the living chariot of fire, 
And swifter now — as joyful to declare 
This day^s proceedings in his Father's court, 605 

And to prei^nt the number of his sons 
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Before the (broii#^«($«iided up t<l iMfaveii. 

And all bi« taiiito^ ftiid all his angel bandt^ 

As, glorious, they on high ascended^ syitg 

Glory to God, and to the Lmnb ! — ^they stUif CIO 

Messiah, fairer than the sons of men. 

And altogether lordy. Graoe is poured 

Into thy lips, above all measure pe«i'd ; 

And therefore God hatb la^«fd thee ^iv^tnkiti^ 

Gird, gird thy ew6rd ttpon thy tbigtif O UtoNi 615 

Most Mighty ! with thy glory rid<t } with iffl 

Thy majestyi tide prosperously, beemiM' 

Of meekness, truth, and righteouteeM. Tby (ktoM^ 

O God, forever and forever staifdB ; 

The sceptre of thy kingdom 6till ie rigbl ; 620 

Therefore bath God, thy God, Arioinfed Tb«^ 

With oil of gladness and perfumes of myrrh, 

Out of the ivory palaee% above 

Tliy fellows, crowned the Prinoe of endless peace. 

MES8IAA IKD H£9 CBVRCH ENTER TBt QATtB OF IXSAYSir. 

Thus sung they God, tkeir Saviour ; IHid Orenttdv^ 625 
Prepared complete to enter now witb Christ, 
Their living Head, into the holy Place. 
Behol^l the daughter of the Kmg, thef bridie^ 
All glorious within I the bride adom'dy 
Comely in broidery of gold f be&rold, 630 

She comes, apparelf d royalty, ftf robe» 
Of perfect righteousitesd ; fair as the sutf ; 
With all her virgins, her compaviofis &fr; 
Into the Palace of t^e* King shecofOes f 



€n-«24 The biBia of t^ panigrH>^ and of the aist, is tU ^r^-fifth 
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She comes to dwell fag •vomefe I Awake I 635 

Eternal haifw I awake, awake, and itag ! 

The S^eid, tbe lord, our God Almigbty, feigas | 

Thus the Mesnaby with the hoete of bliae, 
Enter'd the gates of heaven — unquestion'd now^- 
Wbiah closed bdkiad them, to go out no mote, 640 

And ^ood aee^ed in his Pathei^s sight ; 
B^or9 tb^ glorious, everliuiting throne, 
Presenting all his saints ; not one was lost. 
Of all that he in Covenant received : 
And having given the kingdom up, he sat, 646 

Where ^ow he sits and reigns, on the right hand 
Of glory ; and our God is all in all. 

Thus have I sung beyond thy first request, 

645. Having given the kingdom tip, Ac. : 1 Ccir. xv. 24-28. 

648. ThuM have I anng, Ac. : In a letter to bis brother, dated lloor- 
bouae, July t, 1826, is found the following most interesting paragraph^ 
written at tbe important period of bringing to a close this long and elab- 
orate poem : 

'* It is with much pleasure that I am now able to tell you that I have 
finished my poem. Since I wrote to you last (May 28th, 1826), I have 
written about three thousand ^y^ hundred verFes, which is considerably 
more than a hundred every successive day. This, you will see, was ex- 
traordinary expedition to be continued so long ; and I neither can, nor 
wish to, ascribe it to any thing but an extraordinary manifestation of 
Divine goodness. Although some nights I was on the borders of fever, 
I rose every morning equally fresh, without one twitch of headache ; and, 
with all the impatience of a lover, hasted to my study. Towards the 
end of the Tenth Book, where the subject was overwhelmingly great, 
and where I, indeed, seemed to write from immediate inspiration, I felt 
the body beginning to give way. But, now that I have finbhed, though 
thin with the great heat, and the almost unintermitted mental exercise, 
I am by no means languishing and feeble. Since the first of June, which 
was the day I began to write last, we have had a Grecian atmosphere ; 
and I find the serenity of the heavens of incalculable benefit for mental 
pursuit The serenity of mind which I have possessed is astonishing. 
Exalted on my native mountains, and writing often on the top of the 
very highest of them, I proceeded, from day to day, as if I had been in 
a world in which there was neither sin, nor sickness, nor poverty. la 
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Rolling my numbers o'er the track of man, 
The world at dawn, at mid-day, and decline ; 050 

Time gone, the righteous saved, the wicked damn*dt 
And God's eternal government approved. 

the four books list written, I have raeeeeded, in almost eveiy instanee^ 
np to my wiebes ; and, in maoy p1aees» I have exceeded aoy thing I had 
conceived. This is not boasting, remember ; I only say that I have ex- 
ceeded the degree of excellence which I had formerly thought oC 



HISTORY OP THE COMPOSITIOH 

OP "THB OOUBSE OF TIME." 



Bby. Dayid Pollok, the biographer of the poet, gives the fol- 
lowing account, which will be read with interest : 

^^ Thus he finished ^ The Course of Time^ in the beginning of Jnly, 
1826, in the twenty-eighth year of his age, nineteen months after 
he began its execution. He was not, however, employed all the 
time in writing it. It was composed, as his letters respecting it 
show, at three different periods, with considerable intervals between 
them ; and all the three make together only eleven months. Besides, 
he once told me that he kept an account of the time, and that he 
was engaged in actual writing eight months.'' 

^^ With regard to his habits in composing it, they were neither nu- 
merous, nor in any wise very remarkable ; but it seems proper to give 
the following short account of them, taken from his conversations : 

'^ During the three periods of writing, he kept a small jot-book 
bende him, and when any thing occurred to him which he thought 
fit for any part of the work, he jotted it down. Every time that he 
sat down to write, he looked over these jottings to see if there were 
any materials among them for his present purpose ; and when he 
had used or rejected any thing, he drew his pen through it Gener- 
ally, he composed mentally, sometimes a few verses, and sometimes 
a paragraph or two, according to circumstances ; and he did this at 
all times, and in all places, but chiefly in bed. He once remarked to 
me, ^ People say a man can do nothing, lying in bed ; but something 
may be done in it. The truth is, most of ^* The Course of Time'' 
was composed in bed.' He usually wrote two or three hours at a 
sitting, and then went out to take the- air, or engaged with his friends 
in lively conversation, to relax his mind; and whenever he felt 
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himself refreshed he resumed his study. He seldom sat latw than 
eleven or twelve o^clock ; but lie generally lay awake a good part of 
the night, letting his mind wander over liis subject, thinking and 
composing. When he came to a new paragraph, he concentrated 
his energies on it, as if it had been the only thing that he had ever 
-written, or that he should ever write ; so that, as he said, ^ every 
paragraph n^ght 9tand by itsdf, without ^^ing inppffrt frqp what 
went before, or came after.^ He never stopped at a difficult place, 
but took good care to pause whef e l^e \m(W ^^ oould easUy g<) on, 
so that it might always be pleasant for him to sit down to write. 
When he wrote at Moorhouse, he read at night to his brother John 
what he had written in the course of the day, and heard his opinion 
of it. While composing there the four bo<^ last written, though 
he went every Sabbath to ehurch, he wrote, as he expressed it, 
* Siabbath and Saturday :' in going to and from church, in the sub- 
lime regions between Moorhouse and Eaglesham, he composed, as 
he thought he could not be better employed, the usual number of 
verses ; and on returning home, he wrote them down. During the 
whole process, he read little English, as it did not sufficiently arrest 
his attention, or withdraw his thoughts from himself; but he occa- 
sionally read Latin and 6re^ for amusement or relaxation ; and he 
found the most difficult that he met with a great recreation com- 
pared with the writii^ of the poem, in which his mind, through 
vigor of exertion, many a time nearly overpowered his body. He 
kept the Bible constantly beside him, and read in different phces ol 
it, according to the nature of what he was composing ; so that his 
mind, it may be said, was all abng regulated by the Bible. Finally, 
he prayed to God daily, morning and evening, for direction and aik 
nstanoe in the work.^' 



OREAT PROSE WORK, 

SUPPLSMSSTABT TO TflX ^COURSB OR TIMX,'* OONTEMPUkXEH BT 

THB AUTHOR. 

*^ One Bight (says liui bro^r)) after haviDg correotad the last, or 
nearly tiie last, sheet of liis poem, he gav« me a most interesting 
accooiit of an extensive prose ¥N)rk which he intended to writer It 
had arisen, as he expressed it^ ''from the rejected matter of the 
** Course of Time," * and was to be a aurvey of literatnre by tlie 
Itglit of Diviee HerekitiuB, or a review ia which the literature of all 
ages would be brought to the tesit and standard of Christianity. He 
tlniiight Uiat tlie work would extend to ^vq or six oetavo volumes,, 
and lliat it would take bim five or six yeara to wiite. The first vol- 
ume of it waa to be wholly introduotory, showing the nature^ extent, 
and importance of the subject. In the progreea of the work^ he 
meant to classify authors, and give a general view of their writings ; 
select one from each class, and review him thorough!}*, pointing out 
his characteristics, and then bring him to the test of Christianity. 
As the prince and representative of heathen poets, he intended to 
select Ilomer; and in reviewing him and other authors before the 
Christian era, his design was to show how far they agreed with 
Christianity, and how far they differed from, or were opposed to it; 
and it would be seen, he remarked, that they were opposed to it in 
almost every thing. He meant, he said, * to have a volume of splen- 
did writing at the introduction of Christianity,^ showing the state of 
the world at that time, and the change produced by the coming of 
the Saviour. ' This volume,' he said, with great enthusiasm, * will 
be, in many places, more poetical than any thing in the ^^ Course of 
Time.*' ' In reviewing authors who have written since the Christian 
era, his intention was to inquire how much they had been influenced 
by heathen literature ; * and it would be found,' he observed, *• that 
they had been much inflaenced by it all along, even to the present 
day.' 

^^ Among the modern poets, he meant to review Milton, Shakspeare^ 
and Byron ; and MiltOQ was to be the first poet who would stand 

17* 
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the test From the moralists, he had delected Addison and Johnson, 
and their morality was to be carefully examined. Novels of all 
kinds he was determined to condemn entirely ; and he meant to give 
the novels of Sir Walter Scott a thorough scrutiny. After review- 
ing published sermons, which he said could be found to be tinctured, 
more or less, with heathen philosophy, he intended to examine pul- 
^ pit oratory — * the preaching of the present day,' which, he added, 
could not altogether stand the test; 'for even here there will be 
found a sprinkling of heathen literature.' And the work was to 
conclude witli the signs of the times, showing from facts and from 
the Bible wliat progress the world will make, and wliat perfection 
it will attain in literature and in Christianity. 

*^ On the writing of this work, it may be added here, his heart was 
greatly set. lie contemplated jt with much delight, and was eager 
to commence it. The truth 1% as it had arisen from the rejected 
matter of the ' Course of Time,' he reckoned it so fiir supplemental 
to it ; and, as he rested his poetical fame on the poem, so he meant 
to rest his literary reputation on the prose work. But, alas I he was 
not spared to undertake IL*^ 
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